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45 thou knoweſt not what is the Way of the Spirit, 
\ bow the Bones do grow in the Womb of her that is with 
Child: Even ſo thou knoweſt not the Werks of God, 
who maketh al 7 hings. 
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quam is ima nauſeare, atque ipſum fibi di- 
ne | 
Cic. de Natur. Deor. I. 1. 
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Lion in Pater-Nofter-Row; E. PARKER at the Bjb/e and 
| Crown in Lombard: Streci; J. and J. PEMBER TO at the 
Golden Buck in Fleetſtreet ; and E. SY MON againſt the Royal. 
Exchange in Cornhill. MDCCXXXV. 
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To the RightF Hotburable 


T HOMA 8 


Farl of Pembroke and Monigonery, 


Baron Herbert of Cardiff, Lord Roſs of Kendal, 
Par, Fitzhugh, Marmion, St. Quintin, an 
Shurland ; Lord Preſident of His Majeſty's moſt 

Honourable Privy-Council, and Lord Lieutenant 

"of the Cory Hot Wilts, and 5 South- Wales. | 


Aly LORD, 
= HIS erat which is grown vp 


OS under your Lordſhip's Eye, and has 
PA ventured into the World by your 
mn Order, dogs now, by a natural 
158 kind of Right, come to your Lord- 
MA ſhip for that Protection, which you 
ſeveral Years ſince promiſed it. Tis not that I 
think any Name, how great ſoever, ſet at the Be- 
ginning of a Book, will be able to cover the Faults 
are to be found in it. Things in Print muſt ſtand 
_— fall by their own Worth, or the Reader's Fan- 
. But there being nothing more to be defired for 
Truth, than a fair unprejudiced Hearing, no body 


1s more likely toprocure me that, than your Lord- 


A 2 ſhip, 


ii Te Epiſtle 1 | 
55 who are allowed to have got ſo; intimate Tr 
cance with ber, in her more retired Receſ- 
Four Lordſhip is ne have ſo far ag 


and Aj probation of the Defign- = this T _ 
will Apo preſerveit from being condemn'd with- 
aut, Reading; and So preyail to have thoſe Parts 
a little weig I'd, might otherwiſe, | move 
be though: to delerbe no Cdnfideration, or being 
ſomewhar out of the common Road, The Imputa- 


. 


becauſe ey are not e common. But Truth, 

like Gold, is not the leſs ſo, for being newly brought 
out of the Mine. Tis Trial and Examination muſt 
give it Price, and not any antique Faſhion : And 
though it be not yet current by the publick Stamp: 
yet it may, for all that, be as old as Nature, and is 
certainly not the leſs genuine. Your Lordſhip can 
give great and convincing Inſtances of this, when- 
ever you pleaſe to oblige the Publick with ſome of 
thoſe large and comprehenſive Diſcoveries you have 
made of Truths hitherto unknown, unleſs to ſome 
few, from whom your Lordſhip has been pleaſed 
not wholly to conceal them. This alone were a 
ſutficient Reaſon, were there no other, why I ſhould 


dedicate 
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| The Epiſtle Dedicatory, ii 
dedicate this Eſſay to your Lordſhip ; and its having 
ſome little Correſpondence with 3 Parts of that 
nobler and vaſtSyſtem of the Sciences your Lordſhip 
has made ſo new, exact, and inſtructive a Draught 
of, I think it Glory enough, if your Lordſhip per- 
mit me to boaſt, that here and there L have fallen in- 
to ſome Thoughts not wholly different from yours. 
If your Lordſhip think fit, that, by your Encou- 
ragement, this ſhould appear in the World, I hope 
it may bea Reaſon, ſome time or other, to lead your 
Lordſhip farther ; and you will allow me to ſay, 
that you here give the World an Earneſt of ſome- 
thing, that, if they can bear with this, will be 
truly worth their Expectation. This, my Lord, 
ſhewswhara Preſent I here make to your Lordſhip; 
juſt ſuch as the poor Man does to his rich and 
great Neighbour, by whom the Basket of Flowers, 
or Fruit, is not ill taken, though he has more Plen- 
of his own. Growth, and in much greater Per- 
ection. Worthleſs Things receive a Value, when 
they are made the Offerings of Reſpe&, Eſteem, 
and Gratitude: Theſeyou have given me ſo mighty 
and peculiar Reaſons to have, in the higheſt De- 
gree, for your Lordſhip, that if they can add a 
Price to what they go along with, proportionable 
to their own Greatneſs, I can with Confidence brag, 
I here make your Lordſhip the richeſt Preſent you 
ever received. This I am ſure, Iam under the 
greateſt Obligations to ſeek all Occaſions to ac- 
knowledge a long Train of Favours I have receiv- 
ed from your Lordſhip ; Favours, though great 
and important in themſelves, yet made much 
more ſo by the Forwardneſs, Concern, and Kind- 


3 neſs, 


iv The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
neſs, .and other obliging Circumſtances, that ne- 
ver failed to accompany them. To all this, you 
are pleaſed to add that which gives yet more 
Weight and Reliſh to all the reſt: You vouchſaſe 
to continue me in ſome Degrees of your Eſteerp, 
and allow me a Place in your good Thoughts; I 
had almoſt ſaid Friendſhip. This, my Lord, your 
Words and Actions ſo conſtantly ſhew on all Oc- 
caſions, even to others when I am abſent, that it 
is not Vanity in me to mention what every body 
knows : But it would be want of good Manners, 
not to acknowledge what ſo many are Witneſſes - 
of, and every Day tell me, I am indebted to your 
Lordſhip for. I wiſh they could as eaſily aſſiſt my 
Gratitude, as they convince me of the great and 
growing Engagements it has to your Fordihip. 
This I am ſure, I ſhould write of the Under/tand- 
ing without having any, if I were not extremely 
ſenſidle of them, and did not lay hold on this 
Opportunity to teſtify to the World, how much 
_ Tamoblig'd to be, and how much I am, 


"7" 5 My LORD, 
Dor ſet Court, 24th 
of May, 1689. 


Dur Lordſhip's 
Moſt Humble, and 
Moſt Obedient Servant, 
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EPIS TIL E 
TO THE 
READER. 


READER, 


HERE fut into thy Hands, what has 
— been tbe Diverſion of ſome of my idle and 
heavy Hours : If it has the good Luck to 
irove fo of any of thine, and thou haſt but 
half ſo much Pleaſure in reading, as I had 
in writing it, thou wilt as little think thy Money, as I do 
my Pains, ill beſtowed. Miſtake not this, for a Com- 
mendation of my Wort; nor conclude, becauſe I was pleaſed 
with the Doing of it, that therefgre I am fondly taken with 
it now it is done. He that Mots at Larks and Spar- 
rows, has noleſs Sport, though a much leſs conſiderable 
Quarry, than he that flies at nobler Gams: And he is lit. 
tle acquainted with the Subject of this Treatiſe, the 
UNDERSTANDING, ho does not know, that 
as it is the moſt elevated Faculty of the Soul, ſo it is employed 
with a greater and more conſtant Delight, than any of 
the other. Its Searches after Truth, are a Sort of Hawk- 
ing and Hunting, wherein the very Purſuit makes a great 
| A 4 Part 
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The Epiſtle to the Reader. 


Parts p 4, Pleaſure. Every Step the Mind takes iy bs 


Progreſs towards Knowledge, makes ſome Diſcovery, whith 
is not only new, but the beſt too, for the Time at leaſt. 


Por the Underſtanding, like the Eye, judging of Odje#; 
only by its oro Sight, cannot but be pleaſed with what it 
diſcovers, having leſs Regret for what bas eſcaped it, be- 
cauſe it is unknown. Thus he who has raiſed himſelf above 
the Alms-Basket, and not content to live lazily on Scraps 
of begg d Opinions, ſets his own Thoughts on Work, to find 
and Pallets Truth, will (whatever. he lights on) not miſs 
the Hunier s Satisfaction; every Moment of this Purſuit 
will reward his Pains with ſome Delight, and he will have 
Reaſon to think his Time not ill ſperit, even when he can 
not much boaſt of any great Acquiſition. 


Reader, is the Entertainment of thoſe who ki 


wh fer own Thoughts, | and follow them in writing ; 


h thou aug bieſt not to en them, ſince thty afford thee 
an Opportunity of the like Diverſion, if thou wilt make 
uſe of thy own Thoughts in reading. Tis to them, if they 
are thy own, that 1 refer my ſelf : But if they are taten 
upon Truſt from others, lis no great Matter what they are, 
bey not following Truth, but ſome meaner Conſideration : 
And tis not worth <whileto be concerned, what be ſays or 
thinks, who . ſays or thinks only as be is direfted by ano- 
ther. If thou judgeſt for thy ſelf, I know thou wilt judge 
candidly; and then I Hall not be barmed or offended, 
whatever be thy Cenſure. Fer though it be certain, that 
there is nothing in this Treatiſe, of. the Truth whereof I 
am not fully perſuaded ;, yet I confider my ſelf as liable to 
Miſtakes, as I can-think thee, and know that this Book 
muſt tand or fall with thee, not by any Opinion I have 
of it, but thy own. If thou findeſt little in it new or inſtru- 
tive to thee, thou art not to blame me for it. It was not 
meant for thoſe that had already maſtered this Subjeft, and 
made a thorough Acquaintance with their own Underſtand- 
ing ; but for my own Information, and the Satisfaction of 
4 few Friends, who acknowledged themſelves not to have 


Kaan, conſt dered it. . ere il fit to trouble thee with 


N the 
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The Epiſtle to the Reader. 
the Hiſtory of this Eſſay, I. ſhonld tell thee, that frot or ſix 
Friends meeting at my Chamber, and diſcour ſing on a Sub- 
ject very remote from this, found themſelves quickly at a 
Stand, by the Difficulties that roſe on every Side. After 
we had a while puzzled our ſelves, without coming az 

nearer a Reſolution of thoſe Doubts which perplexed us, 
it came into my Thoughts, that we took a wrong Courſe ; 
and that, before we ſet our ſelves upon Enquiries of that 
Nature, it was neceſſary to examine our own Abilities, aud 
ſee dobat Objects our Under ſtandings were, or were not fit- 
ted to deal with. This I propoſed to the Company, who all 
readily alſented; and thereupon it was agreed, that this 
ſhould be our firſt Enquiry. Some haſty, and undigeſted 
Thoughts on a Subject I bad never before conſidered, which 
T ſet down againſt our next Meeting, gave the firſt Entrance 
into this Diſcourſe, which having been thus begun by Chance, 
was continued by Intreaty ; written by incoherent Parcels, 
and, after long Intervals of Neglect, reſum'd again, as 
my Humour or Occaſions permitted; and at laſt, in a 
Retirement, where an Attendance on my Health gave me 
Leiſure, it was brought into that Order thou now ſeeſt it. 
This diſcontinued Way of Writing may have occaſion- 
ed, beſides others, two contrary Faults, viz. that too little 
and too much may be ſaid in it. If thou findeſt any Thing 
wanting, T1 ſhall be glad, that what I have writ gives 
thee any Deſire, that I ſhould have gone farther : 7 it 
ſeems too much to thee, thou mayſt blame the Subject; for 
when I firſt put Pen to Paper, I thought all I ſhould have 
to ſay on this Matter, would have been contained in one 
Sheet of Paper; but the farther I went, the larger Pro- 
ſpert I bad: New Diſcoveries led me ſtill on, and ſo it 
grew inſenſibly to the Bulk it now appears in. I will not 
deny, but peſſibly it might be reduced to a narrower Com- 
paſs than it is; and that ſome Parts of 'it might be con- 
trated ; the Way it has been writ in, by Catches, and 
many long Intervals of Interruption, being apt to cauſe 
ſome Repetitions. But to confeſs the Truth. I am new too 
lazy, or too buſy to make it porter. 


Jam 
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I am mt ignorant bow little I herein conſult my oon 


eputation, when I knowingly let it go with a Fault, fo 
apt to diſguſt the moſt judicious, who are always the 
niceſt Readers. But they who know Sloth is apt to con- 
tent it ſelf with any Excuſe, will pardon me, if mine has 
prevailed on me, where, I thin, I bave a very good one. 


T will not therefore alledge in my Defence, that the ſame 
Notion, having different Reſpects, may be convenient or 


neceſſary to prove or illuſtrate ſeveral Parts of the ſame 


| Diſcourſe ;, and that ſo it has happened in many Parts 


of this : But waving that, I ſhall frankly avom, that I 
have ſometimes dwelt long upon the ſame Argument, and 
expreſſed it different Ways, with a quite different De- 
ſign. I pretend not to publiſh this Efſay for the Informa- 
tion of Men of large Thoughts and quick Apprebenſions; 
to ſuch Maſters of Knowledge, 1 profeſs my.ſelf a Scholar, 
and therefore warn them before-hand not to expect any 
Thing here, but what, being ſpun out of my own courſe 
Thoughts, is fitted to Men of my own. Size, to whom, per- 
haps, it will not be unacceptable, that I have taken ſome 
Pains to make plain and familiar to their Thoughts ſome 
Truths, which eſtabliſhed Prejudice, or the Abſtrafneſs 
of the Ideas themſelves, might render difficult, Some 
Objefts had need be turned on every Side: And when the 
Notion is new, as 1 confeſs ſome of theſe are to me, or 
out of the ordinary Road, as I ſuſpect they will appear to 
others; lis not one ſimple View of it, that will gain it 
Admittance into every Underſtanding, or fix it there with 
a clear and laſting Impreſſion. There are few, ] believe, 
who have not obſerved in themſelves or others, that what 
in one Way of propoſing was very obſcure, another Way 
of expreſſing it has made very clear and intelligible : 
Though afterward the Mind found little Difference in the 
Phraſes, and wonder d ruby one failed to be underſtood 
more than the other. But every Thing does not hit alike 
upon every Man's Imagination, We have our Under- 
ſtandings no leſs different than our Palates; and he that 
thinks the fame Truth ſhall be equally reliſb'd by every one 

| in 
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The Epiſtle to the Reader. 
in the ſame Dreſs, may as well bope to feaſt every one 
with the ſame ſort of Gookery : The Meat may be the 
ſame, and the Nouriſhment good, yet every one not be 
able to receive it with that Seaſoning; and it muſt be 
dreſſed another Way, if you will have it go down. with 
ſome, even of ſtrong Conſtitutions. The Truth is, thoſe 
who adviſed me to publiſh it, adviſed me, for this Reaſon, 
to publiſh it as it is: And fince I have been brought to 
let it go Abroad, I deſire it ſhould be underſtood by who- 
ever gives himſelf the Pains to read it. I have jo little 
Affection to be in Print, that if I were not flattered this 
Eſſay might be of ſome Uſe to others, as I think it has 
been to me; T ſhould have confined it to the View of ſome 
Friends, who gave the firſt Occaſion to it. My appear- 
ing therefore in Print, being on purpoſe to be as uſeful 
as I may, I think it neceſſary to make what I have to 
ſay, as eaſy and intelligible to all Sorts of Readers, as I 
can. And I had much rather the Speculative and Quick- 
ſighted ſhould complain of my being in ſome Parts tedi- 
ous, than that any one, not accuſtomed to abſtract Spe- 
culations, or prepoſſeſſed with different Notions, ſhould 
miſtake, or not comprehend my Meaning; 

It will poſſibly be cenſured as a great Piece of Vanity 
or Infolence in me, to pretend to inſtrutt. this our know- 
ing Age, it amounting to little leſs, when I own, that 
T publiſh this Eſſay with Hopes it may be uſeful to others. 
But if it may be permitted to ſpeak freely of thoſe, who 
with a feigned Modeſty condemn as uſeleſs, what they 
themſelves write, methinks it ſavours much more of Va- 
aity or Inſolence, to publiſh a Book for any other End; 
and be fails very much of that Reſpect be awes the Pub- 
lick, who prints, and conſequenily expects Men ſhould 
read that, wherein be 1 not they ſhould meet with 
any Thing of Uſe to themſelves or others: And ſhould 
nothing elſe be found allowable in this Treatiſe, yet my 
Deſign will not ceaſe to be ſo; and the Goodneſs of my 
Intentiun ought to be ſome Excuſe for the Worthleſneſs of 
my Preſent, Tia that chiefly which ſecures me "oo the 

ear 
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The Epiſtle to the Reader. 
' Fear of Cenſure, which I expect not to eſcape more than 
better Writers. Men's Principles, Notions, and Reliſbes 
are fo different, that it is hard to find a Book which 
pleaſes or diſpleaſes all Men. I acknowledge the Age 
we live in is not the leaſt knowing, and therefore not 
the moſt eaſy to be ſatished. If T have not the good 
Luck to pleaſe, yet no body ought to be offended with me. 
I plainly tell all my Readers, except half a Dozen, this 
Treatiſe was not at firft intended for them ; and therefore 
they need not be at the Trouble to be of that Number. But 
yet if any one thinks fit io be angry, and rail at it, be 
may do it ſecurely: For I ſhall find ſome better way of 
ſpending my Time, than in ſuch kind of Converſation. 
T1 fhall always have the Satisfaction io have aimed ſin- 
cerely at Truth and Uſefulneſs, though in one of the meaneſt 
Ways. The Commonwealth of Learning is not at this 
Time without Ma fer- builders, <whoſe mighty Deſigns, in 
advancing the Sciences, will leave laſting Monuments to 
the Admiration of Poſterity : But every one muſt not 
hope to be a Boyle, or a Sydenham ; and in an Age 
that produces fuch Maſters, as the Great —Huygenius, 
and the incomparable Mr. Newton, with jome other of 
that Strain; *tis Ambition enough to be employed as an 
Under-Labourer in clearing Ground a little, and remo- 
ving ſome of the Rubbiſh that lies in the Way to Know- 
tedge; which certainly had been very much more advan- 
ced in the World, if the Endeavours of ingenious and in- 
duſtrious Men had not been much cumbered with the learn- 
ed but frivolous Uſe of uncouth, affected, or unintelligible 


Terms, introduced into the Sciences, and there made an 


Art of, to that Degree, that Philofophy, which is nothing 
but the true Knowleage of Things, was. thought unfit, or 


uncapable to be brought into well-bred Company, and 


polite Converſation. Vague and inſignificant Forms of 
Speech, and Abuſe of Language, have jo long, paſſed for 
Myſteries of Sciences; and hard or miſapplyd Words, 
with little or no Meaning, have, by Preſcription, ſuch a 
Right ta be miſtaken fer deep Learning, and Heighth of 

| Speculation, 


The Epiſtle to the Reader. 
Speculation, that it will not be eaſy ta perſuade, either 
thoſe who ſpeak, or. thoſe who bear em, that' they ara 
but the Covers of Ignorance, and Hindrance of true 
Knowledge. To break in upen the Sauttuary of Vauith 
and Ignorance, will be, I ſuppoſe, ſome Service to Hu- 
man Underſtanding : T bougb ja few are apt to think, 


they deceive or are deceived in the Uſe f Mord; ar that 
the Language of the Felt they are of, has any Faults'in 
it, which.ought to be examined or corretfled'; that. I hope 


T ſhall be pardon d, if I have in the third: Book develt long. 

on this che A, and endeavoured ta mate it jo plain, — 

neither the — tenzfs.of the Miſchief, nor the Preva- 

lency f the Faſhion; ſhall be any Excuſe: for thoſe, who 
wall Tak take care about the Meaning of their own Words, 

and will not ſuffer the Significaney of their Expreſſions to be 

enquired into. 

1 have been 40d, that a. ſoort Epitome of this J. 1106, 
which was. printed 1688, was by ſome. condemned with= 
out reading, . becauſe innate Ideas were denied in it; tbey 
too haſtily concluding, that if innate Ideas were not ſup- 
poſed, there would be little left, either of the Notion or 
Proof. of. Spirits. F any one take the like.Offence at the 
Entrance of this T. rwetife T ſhall deſire bim to read it bo- 
rough and then ] hope be will be convinced, that the ta- 
king away falſe Foundations, is not to the Prejudice, hut 
Advantage of Truth; which is never injur'd or endanger'd 
fo much, .. as when mixed with, or built on Falbood.. In | 
the ſecond Edition, I added as followeth: 

The + Bookſeller will not forgive me, if I ſa 
of this Second Edition, which he has promiſe 2 5 2 2 
Correctneſs. of it, ſhall make amends for the many Faults 
committed in the former.. He deſires too, that ut ſhould 
be known. that it bas one whole new Chapter concerning 
Identity, and many Additions and Amendments in other 
Places. Theſe I muſt inform my Reader are not all new 
Matter, but moſt of them either farther Confirmation of 

what I had ſaid, or Explications, to prevent others being 
in . in the Senſe of hat was formerly printed, and 
nol 
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mot any Variation in me from it; I muſt only except. the Al- 
eration T have made in Book II. Chap. 21. 

I bat I had there «writ concerning Liberty and the 
Will, I thought deſerv d as accurate a View, as I was 
cap able of : Thoſe Subjects having in all Ages exerciſed 
Fr learned Part of the World, with Queſtions and Diffi- 
eulties, that have not a little perplex'd Morality and Di- 
vinity ; thoſe Parts of Knowledge, that Men are moft con- 
cern'd to br clear in. Upon à cloſer Inſpection into the 
Working of Mes Minds, and a firifter Examination of 
thoſe Motitves and Views they are turn'd by, I have found 
reaſon ſomewhat to alter the Thoughts I formerly bad con- 
cerning that, aubich gives the laſt Determination to the 
Will in all voluntary Actions. This I cannot forbear to 
acknowledge to the World with as much Freedom and Ren- 


dineſs, as 7 at firſt publiſhed what then ſeem'd to me to be 


raght ; thinking my ſelf more contern'd to quit and renounce 


any Opinion of my own, than oppoſe that of another, when 
Truth appears againſt it. For*tis Truth alone T ſeek, and 


that will always be welcome to _— when c or from, where 


* it comes. 


But vba Forwardneſs Keve⸗ I bave to "reſi 77% a 
Opinion T have, or to recede from any thing I bave crit, 


upon the firſt Evidence of any Error in it; yet this I muſt 
eum, that I have not had the good Liick to receive any 


Light from thoſe Exceptions ] have met with in Print 


againſt any Part of my Boot; nor have, from any Thing | 
w_ been urged againſt it, found reaſon to alter my Senſe, 


ny ef the Points have been queſtion d. Whether the 
Subj 2 1 have in hand requires often- more Thought' 
and Attention than curſory Riders; at leaſt ſuch as are 


Prepoſſe ed, are willing to allow ; Or, whether any Ob- 
wel theſe 


feurity in my Expreſſions caſts a Cloud over it, a 
Notions are made difficult to others Apprebenff don in m 
Way of treating them: Soit is, that my Meaning, 1 id 
is often miſtaken, and ] have not the good Luck to be every 
where, rightly underſtcod. There are ſo many Inſtances 
of this, that I think it juſtice to my Reader and my 


ſelf, 


The Epiſtle to the Reader. 


felf, to conclude, that either my Book is plainly enough 
zoritten to be rightly undenſtood by thoſe who peruſe it 
with that Attention and Indifferency, - which every one, 
obo will give himſelf the Pains to read, ought to employ 
in reading; or elſe, that I have writ mine ſo obſcurely, 
that it is in vain to go about to mend it.  Whith ever of 
theſe be the Truth, *tis my ſelf only am affected thereby, 
and therefore I ſhall be far from troubling my Reader 
with what I think might be ſaid, in anſwer to thoſe 
ſeveral Objeftions I have met with, to Paſſages here and 
there of my Book : Since I perſuade my ſelf, that he who 
thinks them of Moment enough to be concerned whether 
they are true or falſe, will be able to ſee, that what is 
ſaid, is either not well founded, or elſe not contrary to my 
Doctrine, when I and my Oppoſer come both to be well 
underſtood. © | 1 IE: I 
J any, careful that none of their good Thoughts ſhould 
be loſt, have publiſb'd their Cenſures of my Eſſays; with 
this Honour done io it, that they will not ſuffer it to bt 
an Eſſay ; I leave it to the Publick to value the Obliga- 
tion they have to their critical Pens, and ſhall not waſte 
my Reader's Time in ſo idle or ill-natur'd an Employment 
of mine, as 10 leſſen the Satisfaction any one has in himſelf, 
or gives to others, in ſo haſty a Confutation of what T have 
. | | 
' The Bookſellers preparing for the fourth Edition of my 
Eſſay, gave me Notice of it, that I might, if I had Lei- 
ſure, make any Additions or Alterations I ſhould think fit. 
Whereupon I thought it convenient to advertiſe the Reader, 
that beſides ſeveral Corrections I had made here and there, 
there was one Alteration which it was neceſſary to mention, 
becauſe it ran through the whole Book, a uf is of Conſe- 
quence to be rightly underſtood. What I thereupon ſaid, 
was this: _ 0 | | 
Clear and Diſtinct Ideas are Terms, which though 
familiar and frequent in Men's Mouths, I have reaſon 
to think every one, who uſes, does not perfektly underſtand. 
And poſſibly *tis but hare and there one, who gives him- 


Self 


The Epiſtle to the Reader. 
ſelf the Trouble to conſider them ſa far as to know what 
be bimſelf or others prociſely mean by them: I bave 
tberefore. in moſt Places choſe to put determinate or de- 
termined, - inſtead of clear and diſtin, as more likely 
zo diret} Men's Thoughts to my Meaning in this Matter. 
By theſe Denominations, I mean ſame Object in the Mind, 
and con{equently determined, 1. e. ſuch as it is there ſeen 
and perceived to: be. This, I think, may fitly be called 
a determinate or determined Idea, when fuch as it is at 
any Time- objeftively in the Mind, and jo determined 
_ there, it is anner d, and without Variation determined 
to a Name or articulate Saund, which is to be fleddily the 
17 of that very fame Objef? of the Mind, . or determinate 
= d 


Jo explain this a litile more parfleularly. By deter- 
minate, when applied to a ſimple Idea, I mean that ſimple 
Appearance which the Mind has in its View, or perceives 
in it ſelf, . when that Idea is ſaid 10 be in it: By deter- 
minate, . when applied to a complex Idea, I mean /uch 
an one as conſiſts of a determinate Number of certain ſimple 
or leſs complex Ideas, join'd in ſuch a Praportion and Fi- 
tuation, as the Mind. has before its View, 25 ſees in it 
ſelf when that Idea is preſent in it, or ſhould be. preſent in 
it, when a Mangives a Name to.it : I ſay ſhould be; be. 
cauſe it is not every one, nor perbaps any one, who is ſa 
„ careful. of bis Language, as t0. uſe na Ward, till be views 
in his Mind the preciſe determined Idea, which be reſolves 
to make it the Sign of. Ts Want of this, is the Cauſe of 
no ſmall Obſcurity and Confuſion in Men's Thoughts and 
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| Diſcourſes. Wer ee 
1 know there are not Words enough in any Language, © 
le anfiver all the Variety of Ideas that enter into Mem s 
Diſcourſes and Reaſonings. But this hinders not, but 
that 'when any one uſes any Term, he may have in his 
Mind a determined Idea, which be makes it the 57 of, 
and to which he ſhould keep it ſteddily annex d, during 
that preſent Diſcourſe.” Where be does nct, or 4 do 
| * | | E, 


1 * 


ve this, be in vain pretends to clear or diſtinct Ideas: 775 
e- 1 plain his are not, ſo; and therefore there can be expected 
ly not bing but Obſcurity and Confuſion, where ſuch Terms are 
6 made uſe of, which have not ſuch a preciſe Determination, 
d, yon this Ground I have thought determined Ideas a 
en ay Speaking leſs liable to Miſtake, than clear and di- 
ed ſtin& : And where Men have got ſuch determined Ideas 
at of all that they reaſon, enquire, or argue about, they will 
ed ' find a great Part of their Doubts and Diſputes at an End. 
ed The greateſt Part of the Queſtions and Controverſies that 
he perplex Mankind, depending on the doubtful and uncertain 
te Uſe of Words, or (which is the ſame) indetermined Ideas, 
which they are made to ſtand for; I have made choice of 
7 theſe Terms to ſignify, 1. Some immediate Objeft of the 
ble Mind, which it perceives and has before it, diſtin from 
'es the Sound it uſes as a Sign of it. 2. That this Idea, thus 
r- determined, i. e. which the Mind has in it ſelf, and 
<> * Knows, and ſees there, be determined without any Change 
ple 3 } to that Name, and that Name determined 10 that pre- 
di ciſe Idea. I Men had ſuch determined Ideas in their 
it Enquiries and Diſcourſes, they would both diſcern how far 
in - their own Enquiries and Diſcourſes went, and awgid the 
en | greateſt Part of the Diſputes and Wranglings they bave 
a | | with others. 
Ws Beſides this, the Bookſeller will think it neceſſary J 
ves ſhould advertiſe the Reader, that there is an Addition of 
of two Chapters wholly neto; the one of the Aſſociation of 
ad Ideas, the other of Enthuſiaſm. Theſe, with ſome other 
larger Additions never before printed, he has engaged to 
th Print by themſelves after the ſame Manner, and for the 
ns \ ſame Purpoſe, as was done when this Eſſay bad the ſecond 
ut i Impreſſion. : 
bis In the ſixth Edition, there is very little added or altered, 
of, the greateſt Part of what is new, is contained in the 2 1ſt 
ing = Chapter of the ſecond Book, which any cne, if be thinks it 
do worth while, may, with a very little Labour, tranſcribe 
ts, into the Margin of the former Edition, 
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Human Underſtanding. 


BOOK I. CHAP. I. 


. INTRODUCTION. 


§. 1. Ince it is the Under/tanding that ſets Man 
above the reſt of ſenſible Beings, and 
gives him all the Advantageand Domi- 
nion which he has over them; it is cer- 
tainly a Subject, even for it Nobleneſs, worth our 
Labour to enquire into. The Underſtanding, like 


An Enguiry 
into the Un- 
derſtand- 
ing, pleaſant 
and uſeful. 


the Eye whilſt it makes us ſee, and perceive all other Things, 
takes no notice of it ſelf; And it requires Art and Pains te ſet 
it at a Diſtance, and make it its own Object. But whatever be 
the Difficulties, that lie in the Way of this Enquiry; whatever 
it be, that keeps us ſo much in the Dark to our ſelves; ſure 1 
am, that all the Light we can let in upon our own Minds, all 
the Acquaintance we can make with cur own Underſtandings, 
will not only be very pleaſant, but bring us great Advantage, in 
directing our Thoughts in the Search of other Things. 
§. 2. This, therefore, being my Purpoſe, to en- of 
uire into the Original, Certainty, and Extent of 8 
—— Knowledge; together with the Grounds and Degrees 
of Belief, Opinion, and Aſſent; I ſhall not at preſent meddle 
with the Phyſical Conſideration of the Mind; or trouble my (elf 
to examine, wherein its Eflence conſiſta, or by what Motions of 
our Spirits, or Alteration of our Bodies, we come to have an 
Senſation by our Organs, or any Ideas in our Underſtandings ; 
and whether thoſe Ideas do in their Formation, any, or all of 
them, depend on Matter or no: "Theſe are Speculations, which, 
however curious and entertaining, I ſhall decline, as ly ing out of 
my Way, in the Deſign I am now upon. It ſhall ſuffice to my 
preſent Purpoſe, to conſider the diſcerning Faculties of a Man, 
as they are employ'd about the Objects, which they have to do 
with: And I ſhall imagine I ww: not wholly miſ· employ d my 
| | ſe 


2 In TRODUTTION, 
ſelf in the 2 T ſhall have on this Occafion, if, in this 
hiſtorical, plain Method, I can give any Account of the Ways 
whereby our VUnderltandings come to attain thoſe Notions of 
Things we have, and can ſet down any Meaſures of the Cer- 
tainty of our Knowledge, or the Grounds of thoſe Perſuaſions, 
- which are to be found amongſt Men, fo various, different, and 
wholly, gontradictory; and yet afferted ſomewhere or other 
with ſuch Aſſurance and Confidence, that he that ſhall take a 
View of the Opinions of Mankind, oþſerve their Oppoſition, 
and at the ſame time confider the Fondneſs and Devotion 
wherewith they are embraced, the Reſolution and Eagerneſs 
wherewith they are maintain d, may perhaps have Reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that either there is no ſuch thing as Truth at all; or 
that Mankind hath no 4:5 og Means to attain a yes 
Knowledge of it. | 
§. 3 It t is A * While to ſearch out 
Methud. the. Bounds between Opinion and Knowledge; 
ala and examine by what Meaſures, in Things, 
| whereof we have no certain Kind ledge, we ought to regulate 
our Aﬀent, and moderate our Perſuaſions. In order where- 
finto, T ſhall purſue this following Method. 

Firft, I ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe Ideas, Notions, 
or whatever elſe you pleaſe to call them, whicha Man obſerves, 
and is conſcious to himſelf he has in his Mind; and the Ways 
whereby the Underſtanding comes tobe furniſhed with them. 

_ Secondly, J ſhall endeavour to ſhew, what Knowledge the 
Underſtanding hath by thoſe Ideas; and the Certainty, Evi- 
.dence, and Extent of it. 

Thirdly, I ſhall make ſome Enquiry: into the Nature and 
Grounds of Faith or Opinion; whereby I mean that 3 
which we give to any Fropoſition as true, of whoſe Truth y 

we haye no certain Knowledge: And here we ſhall have ( 
caſion to examine the Reaſons and Degrees of Aſent. 
. 4. If by this Enquiry into the Nature of the 
Uk ful to know Underſtanding, I can diſcoyer'the Powers there- 
the Extent of of; how far they reach; to what Things they are 
var Gompre- in any degree proportionate; and where they fail 
| pep 885 us: I ſuppoſe it may be of uſe, to prevail with the 
| buſy Mind of Man to be more cautious in med- 
dling with Things exceeding its Comprehenfion ; to ſtop when 
It is at the utmoſt Extent of its Tether; and to fit «down in a 
quiet Ignorance of thoſe Things, which, upon Examination 
are found to be beyond the reach of our Capacities, We ſhoul 
not then perhaps be fo forward, out of an Affectation of an 
pniverſal n to raiſe Quettion, and perplex our * 
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and others with Diſputes about Things, to which our Under- 


ſtandings are not ſuited; and of which we cannot frame in our 
Minds any clear or diſtinct Preceptions, or whereof (as it has 
perhaps too often happen'd) we have not any Notions at all. If 
we can find out, how far the Underſtanding can extend its 
view, how far it has Faculties to attain Certainty, and in what 


Caſes it can only judge and gueſs; we may learn to content our 
ſelves with what is attainable by us in this State. | 


gi. 5. For though the Comprehenſion of our Un- Our Capacity 


derſtandings, comes exceeding ſhort of the vaſt ex- ſuited io aur 
tent of Things; yet, we ſhall-have Cauſe enough State and 


to magnify the bountiful Author of our Being, for Concerns. 
that Proportion and Degree of Knowledge, he has | 


beftowed'on us, ſo far above all the reſt of the Inhabitants of this 


our Manſion. Men have reaſon to be well fatisfied with what 
God hath thought fit for them, ſince he has given them (as St. 
Peter ſays) i nes Con x zue ic em, Whatſoever is neceſſary 
for the Conveniences of Life, and Information of Virtue; and 
Has put within the reach of their diſcoveryithe comfortable Pro- 
viſion for this Life, and the Way that leads to a better. How 
hort ſoever their Knowledge may come of an univerſal or per- 
fect Comprehenſion of whatſoever is, it yet ſecures their great 
Concernments that they have Light enough to lead them to the 
Knowledge of their Maker, and the Sight of their own Duties. 
Men may find Matter ſufficient to buſy their Heads, and employ 
their Hands with Variety, Delight, and Satisfaction; if they 
will not boldly quarrel with their own Conſtitution, and throw 
away the Bleſſings their Hands are fill'd with, becauſe they are 
not big enough to graſp every thing. We ſhall not have much 
reaſon to complain of the Narrowneſs of our Minds, if we will 
but employ them about what may be of uſe to us; for of that they 
are very capable: And it will be an unpardonable, as well as 
«childiſh Peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the Advantages of our 
Knowledge, and neglect to improve it to the Ends for which it 
was given us, becauſe there are ſome things that are ſet out of 
the reach of it. It will be no Excuſe to an idle and untoward . 
Servant, who would not attend his Buſineſs by Candle-light, to 
plead that he had not bright Sun- ſhine. The Candle, that is ſet 
up in us, ſhines bright enough for all our Purpoſes. The Diſ- 
coveries we can make with this, ought to ſatisfy us: And we 
ſhall then uſe our Underſtandings right, when we entertain all 
Objects in that Way and Proportion, that they are ſuited to our 
Faculties; and upon thoſe Grounds, they are capable of being 
propos d to us; and not * or intemperately ire 
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Demonſtration, and demand Certainty, where Probability on- 
ly is to be had, and which is ſufficient to govern all our Con- 
cernments. If we will diſ-believe every Thing, becauſe we 
cannot certainly know all Things ; we ſhall do much what as 
wiſely as he, who would not uſe his Legs, but fit ſtill and pe- 
riſh becauſe he had no Wings to fly. 3833 
$. 6. When we know our own Strength, we ſhall 

Knowleageof the better know what to undertake with Hopes of 
22 75 Succeſs: And when we have well ſurvey'd the 
3 1 — iſm Powers of our own Minds, and made ſome Eſti- 
and Idlene;, mate what we may expect from them, we ſhall 

not be inclined either to fit ſtill, and not ſet our 
Thoughts on Work at all, in deſpair of knowing any thing; 
nor, on the other ſide, queſtion every thing, and diſclaim all 
Knowledge, becauſe ſome things are not to be underſtood. *Tis 
of great Uſe to the Sailor to know the Length of his Line, tho' 
he cannot with it fathom all the Depths of the Ocean. *Tis well 
he knows, that it is long enough to reach the Bottom, at ſuch 
Places, as are neceſſary to direct his Voyage, and caution him 
againſt running upon Shoals, that may ruin him. Our Buſineſs 
here is not to know all Things, but thoſe which concern our 
Conduct. If we can find out thoſe Meaſures, whereby a ratio- 
nal Creature put in that State, which Man is in, in this World, 
may, and ought to govern his Opinions and Actions depend- 
ing thereon, we need not be troubled, that ſome other Things 
eſcape our Knowledge. Ng $50 

$. 7. This was that which gave the firſt Riſe to 

Occaſion of this Eſſay concerning the Under/tanding. For I 
#2i; Efſay. thought that the firſt Step towards ſatisfying ſeve- 

ral Enquiries, the Mind of Man was very apt to run 
into, was to take a Survey of our own Underſtandings, examine 
our own Powers, and ſee to what Things they were adapted. 
Till that was done, I ſuſpected we began at the wrong End, and 
in vain ſought for Satisfaction in a quiet and ſure Poſſeſſion of 
Truths, that moſt concern'd us, whilſt we let looſe our Thoughts 
into the vaſt Ocean of Being, as if all that boundleſs Extent were 
the natural and undoubted Poſſeſſion of our Underſtandings, 
verein there was nothing exempt from its Deciſions, or that 
eſcaped its Comprehenſion. Thus Men extending their En- 
quiries beyond their Capacities, and letting their Thoughts wan- 
der into thoſe Depths, where they can find no ſure Footing ; *tis 
no wonder, that they raiſe Queſtions, and multiply Diſputes, 
which never coming to any clear Reſolution, are proper only to 
continue and increaſe their Doubts, and to confirm them at laſt 
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in perfect Scepticiſm, Whereas were the Capacities of our Un- 
derſtandings well conſidered, the Extent of our Knowledge 
once diſcovered, and the Horizon found, which ſets the Bounds 
between the enlightened and dark Parts of Things; between 
what is, and what is not comprehenſible by us; Men would 
perhaps with leſs Scruple acquieſce in the avow'd Ignorance of 
the one, and employ their Thoughts and Diſcourſe, with more 
Advantage and Satisfaction in the other. 

g. 8. Thus much I thought neceſſary to ſay con- What Idea 
cerning the Occaſion of this Enquiry into Human Hands for. 
Under/tanding. But, before I proceed on to what 
1 have thought on this Subject, I muſt here in the Entrance beg 
pardon of my Reader, for the frequent Uſe of the Word Idea, 
which he will find in the following Treatiſe. It being that Term, 
which, I think, ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is the Object 
of the Underſtanding, when a Man thinks; I have uſed it to ex- 
preſs whatever is meant by Phantaſm, Notion, Species, or what- 
ever it is, which the Mind can be employ'd about in thinking; 
and I could not avoid frequently uſing it. (1) e. 

I preſume it will be eaſily granted me, that there are ſuch Ideas 


in Men's Minds; every one is conſeious of them in himſelf, and 


Men's Words and Actions will ſatisfy him, that they are in others. 
Our firſt Enquiry then ſhall be, how they come into the 721 | 
CHAP, 


(1) This modeſt Apology of our Author could not procure him 
the free Uſe of the Word Idea. But great Offence has been taken 
at it, and it has been cenſured as of dangerous Conſequence : To 
which you may here ſee what he anſwers. « The 
World, “ ſaith the Biſhop of Vorceſter, hath been Anſwer to 
« ſtrangely amuſed with Ideas of late; and we have My. Locke's 
been told, that ſtrange Things might be done by Firf# Letter, 
the Help of Ideas,; and yet theſe Ideas, at laſt, p. 93. 
come to be only cùmmon Notions of Things, | 
* which we muſt make uſe of in our Reaſoning. You, (i. e. the 
Author of the Ey concerning Human Underftanding) ſay in that 
* Chapter, about the Exiſtence of God, you thought it moſt pro- 
per to expreſs your ſelf, in the moſt hal and familiar Way, by 
common Words and Expreſſions. I would you had done ſo quite 
* through your Book; for then you had never given that Octa- 
© fhon, to the Enemies of our Faich, to take up your new Way of 
Ideas, as an effectual Battery (as they imagin'd) againit the Myſte- 
* ries of the Chriſtian Faith. But you might have enjoy'd the 


Satisfaction of your Ideas long enough before I had taken notice 
: _ _ unleſs I had found them employed about doing Miſ- 
chief. 1 | 
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To which our Author (+) replies, Tis plain; that 

I bis Se- That which your Lordſhip apprehends, in my Book, 
cond Lotter io may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article 
the. Biſhop of which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, 
orceſter, is my Introducing new Terms ;. that which your 
p- 63, Cc. Lordſhip inſtances in, is that of Ideas. And the 
Reaſon your Lordſhip gives, in every of theſe Pla- 

ces, why your L ip has ſuch an Apprehenſion of Ideas, 
that they may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of 
Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, is, be- 
cauſe they have been applied to ſuch Purpoſes. And I might 
(your Lordſhip ſays). have enjoyed the Satisfaction of my Ideas, 
long enough before you had taken notice of them, unleſs your 
Lordſhip had found them employed in doing Miſchief. Which, 
at laſt, as I humbly conceive, amounts to thus much, and no more, 


vi. That your Lordfhip fears Ideas, i. e. the Term Ideas, may, 


ſome time or other, prove of very dangerous Conſequence, to what 
your. Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, becauſe they have been 


made uſe of in Arguing againſt it. For I am ſure, your Lordſhip 


does not mean, that you apprehended the Things, fignified by 
Ideas, may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article of Faith 
your Lordſhip endeayours to defend, becauſe they have been made 
uſe of againſt it: For (beſides that your Lordſhip. mentions Terms). 
that would be to expect that thoſe who oppoſe that Article, ſhould 
oppoſe it without any Thoughts; for the Things ſignified by Ideas, 
are nothing but the immediate Objects of our Minds in Think- 
ing: So that unleſs any one can oppoſe the Article your Lordſhip 
defends, without thinking on ſomething, he muſt uſe the Things 
ſignified by ZJzas ; for he that thinks, muſt have ſome immediate 
Object of his Mind in thinking: i. e. muſt have Ideas. 

But whether it be the Name or Thing; Ideas in Sound, or Ideas 
in-Signification, that your Lordſhip apprehends may be of dangerous 
Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your Lordſhip endeavours 
to defend ; It ſeems to me, I will not ſay a New Way of Reaſoning 
(for that belongs to me) but were it not your Lordihip's, J ſhould 
think it a very extraordinary Way of Reaſoning, to write againſt a 
Book, wherein” your-Lordſhip acknowledges, they are not uſed 
to bad Purpoſes, nor employed to do Miſchief ; only becauſe you 
find that Ideas are by thoſe who oppoſe your Lordſhip, employ'd 
to do Miſchief; and fo apprehend, they may be of dangerous Conſe- 
— to the Article your Lordſhip has engaged in the Defence of. 

or whether Ideas as Terms, or Ideas as the immediate Objects of 
the Mind ſignified by thoſe Terms, may be, in your Lordſhip's Ap- 


prehenſion, of dangerous Conſequence to that Article; T do not 


how your Lordſhip's writing againſt the Notions Ideas, as ſtated. 
in my Book, will at all hinder your Oppolers, from employing ther 
bn doing Miſchief,. as before. | 8 

F- | However, 
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However, be that as it will, fo it is, that your Lordſhi appre - 
hends theſe New Terms, theſe Leas with which the World hath, of 
late, been ſo flrangely amuſed, (though at laſt they come to be only 
common Notions of Things, as your Lordſhip awns,) may be of dan- 
geroxs Conſequence to that Article. ; 

My Lord, if any, in their Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Sermons, 
and in their other Pamphlets, wherein your Lordſhip complains th 
haye talk'd ſo much of Ideas, have been troubleſome to your Lord- 
ſhip with that Term; it is not ſtrange that your Lordſhip. ſhould: be 
tired with that Sound: But how natural ſoever it be to our weak 
Conltitutions, to be offended with any Sound, wherewith an im- 
L Din hath been made about our Ears; yet, my Lord, I 

naw your Lordſhip has a better Opinion of the Articles of our 

Faith, than to think any of them can be over-turn'd, or ſo much as 
ſhaken, with a Breath, formed into any Sound, or Term whatſoever. 

Names are but the arbitrary Marks of Conceptions; and ſo they be 
ſufficiently appropriated to them in their Uſe, I know no other Dif. 
ference any of them have in particular, but as they are of eaſy or 
difficult Pronunciation, and of a more or leſs pleaſant Sound; and 
what particular Antipathies there may be in Men, to ſome. of them 
upon that account, is not eaſy to be foreſeen. This I am ſure, na 

erm whatſoever in it ſelf bears, one more than another, any O 
Poſition to Truth of any Kind; they ate only Propoſitions that do 
or can oppoſe the Truth of any Article or Doctrine: And thus no 
Term is privileg'd from being ſet in oppoſition to Trum. 

There is no Word to be found, which may not be brought into 
a Propofition, wherein the moſt ſacred and molt evident Truth 
may be oppoſed ; but that is not a Fault in the Term, but him that 
uſes it. And therefore I cannot eafily perſuade my ſelf (whatever 
. Lordſhip hath ſaid in the Heat of your Concern) that you 

ave beſtowed ſo much Pains upon my Bock, becauſe the Word 
Idea is ſo much uſed there. For though upon my ſaying, in my 
Chapter about the Exiſtence of God. That I ſcarce uſed the Word 
I aea in that Chapter, your Lordſhip wiſhes, that I had done {0 
quite through my Book: Yet, I muſt rather look n that as a 
Compliment to me, wherein your Lordſhip wiſhed, that my Book 
had been all through ſuited to vulgar. Readers, not uſed to that aud 
the like Terms, than that your Lordſhip as fuch an Apprehenſion 
of the Word Idea; or that there is any ſuch Harm in the Uſe of 
it, inſtead of the Word Netion, (with which your Lordſhip ſeems 
to take it to agree in Signification) that your Lordſhip would 

think it worth your while to ſpend any Part of your valu- 
able Time and 'Thoughts about my Book, for having the Word 
Idea ſo 8 in it or this would es to — 3 dihip to 
write only againſt an Im 2 ech. own to your 
Lordſhip, it 1 a great _ — —— Lordſhip to have 
done it, if that Word have ſuch a ſhare in what your Lordſhip 
has writ againſt my Book, as ſome Expreſigns would perſuade 
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if any one thinks it will, I contend not; for I have no 
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one; and I would, for the Satisfaction of your Lordſhip, change 
the Term of Idea for a better, if your Lordſhip, or any one, could 
help me to it; for that Notion will not ſo well ſtand for every im- 
mediate Object of the Mind in thinking, as Idea does, I have (as 
I gueſs) ſomewhere given a Reaſon in my Book, by ſhewing that 
the Term Notion is more peculiarly appropriated to a certain Sort 
of thoſe Objects, which I elf ized Modes : And, I think, it would 
not ſound altogether ſo well, to ſay, the Notion of Red, and the 
Notion of a Herſe ; as the Idea of Red, and the Idea of a * But 

ondneſs 
for, no Antipathy to any patticular articulate Sounds: Nor do I 
think there is any Spell or F aſcination in any of them. 

But the Word Idea, proper or improper, I do not ſee how it is 
the better or the worſe, becauſe II- Men have made uſe of it, or be- 
cauſe it has been made uſe of to bad Purps/ſes; for if that be a Rea- 
fon to condemn, or lay it by, we muſt lay by the Terms, . Scr7- 
pture, — 2 Perception, Diſtinct, Clear, &c. Nay, the Name of 
God himſelf will not eſcape; for I do not think any one of thoſe, 
or any other Term, can be produced, which hath not been made 
Uſe of by ſuch Men, and to ſuch Purpoſes. And therefore, if the 
Unitarians, in their late Pamphlets have talked very much of, and 
firangely amuſed the World with Ideas; ] cannot believe your Lord- 
ſhip will think that Word one Jot the worſe, or the more dangerous, 
becauſe-they uſe it; any more than, for their Uſe of them, you 
will think Reaſon or Scripture Terms ill or dangerous. And there- 
fore what your Lordfhip ſays in the Bottom of this 93d Page, that 
1 might have enjoyed the Satisfafion of my Ideas long enough before 
your N had taken Notice of them, unleſs you had found them 
employed in doing Miſchief ; will, I preſume, when your Lordſhip 
has conſidered again of this Matter, prevail with your Lordſhip, to 
let me enjoy ſtill the Satisfa#ion I take in my Ideas, i. e. as much 
Satisfaction as I can take in ſo ſmall a Matter, as is the uſing of a 
proper Term, notwithſtanding it u be employed by others in 
doing Miſchief. ;7 

For, my Lord, if I ſhould leave it wholly out of my Book, and 
ſubſtitute the Word Notiox every where in the room of it; and 
every body elſe do ſo too, (though your Lordſhip does not, I 
ſuppoſe, ſuſpect, that I have the Vanity to think they would fol- 
low my Example) my Book would, it ſeems, be the more to your 
Lordſhip's liking ; but I do not ſee how this would one Jot abate 
the Miſchizf, your Lordſhip complains of. For the Unitarians might 
as much employ Notions, as ey do now Ideas, to do Miſchief; un- 
leſs they are ſuch Fools to think they can conjure with this notable 
Word Idea; and that the Force of what they ſay, lies in the Sound, 
and not in the Signification of their Terms. 6 

This I am ſure of, that the Truths of the Chriſtian Religion, can 
be no more batter'd by one Word than another ; nor can they be 
beaten . down nor endangered, by any Sound whatſoever. And 1 
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am ue to flatter myſelf, that your Lordſhip is ſatisfied that there is 
no Harm in the Word Ideas, becauſe you ſay, you ſhould not have 
taken any Notice of my Ideas, if the Enemies of our Faith bad not 
taken up my new Way of Ideas, as an effetual Battery againſt the 
Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, In which Place, by new Way Ideas, 
nothing, I think, can be conſtrued to be meant, but my expreſ- 
ſing my ſelf hy that of Ideas; and not by other more common 
Words, and of ancienter landing in the Exgliſb Language. 

As to the Objection, of the Author's Way by Ideas being à new 
Fay, He thus anſwers : My new Way of Ideas, or my Way by Ideas, 
which often occurs in your Lordſhip's Letter, is, I confeſs, a 
very large and doubtful Expreflion ; and may, in the full Latitude, 
comprehend my whole Ey; becauſe treating of the Underfland- 
ing, which is nothing but the Faculty of Thinking, I could not well 
treat of that Faculty of the Mind, which conſiſts in 1 
without conſidering the immediate Objects of the Mind in Think- 
ing, which I call Ideas: And therefore in treating of the Underſtand- 
ing, I gueſs it will not be thought ſtrange, that the greateſt Part of 
— Book has been taken up, in conſidering what theſe Objects of the 
Mind, in Thinking, are; whence they come; what Uſe the Mind 
makes of them, in its ſeveral Ways of Thinking; and what are the 
outward Marks, whereby it ſigniſies them to others, or records 
them for its own Uſe. ' And this, in ſhort, is my Way by Ideas, 
that which your Lordſhip calls my new Way by Ideas: Which, my 
Lord, if it be ze, it is but a new Hiſtory of an old Thing. 


For I think it will not be doubted, that Men always performed the 


Actions of Thinking, Reaſoning, Believing, and Knowing, juſt after 


the ſame Manner that they do now: Though whether the ſame 


Account has heretofore been given of the Way how they perform- 
ed theſe Actions, or wherein they conſiſted, Ido not know. Were 
I as well read as your Lordſhip, I ſhould- have been ſafe from that 

entle Reprimand of your Lordſhip's, for thinking my Way of Ideas, 

EW, for want of looking into other Mens Thoughts, which appear 
in their Book. ” 

Your Lordſhip's Words, as an Acknowledgment of your Inſtru- 
Etions in the Caſe, and as a Warning to others, who will be ſo bold 
Adventurers as to ſpin any Thing barely out of their own Thoughts, 1 
ſhall ſet down at large : And they run thus ; Whether you took this 
Way of Ideas from the Moderis Philoſopher, mention'd by you, is not at 
all Material; but I intended no Reflection upon you in it ( for that you 
mean by my commending you as a Scholar of ſo great a Maſter,) I never 
meant to take from you the Honour of your own Inventions : Aud I do be- 
lieve you, when you ſay, That you wrote from your oron Thoughts, and the 
Ideas you had there. But many Things may ſeem New to one, that conver- 
ſes only with his own Thoughts, which really are not ſo ; as he may find, 
hen he looks into theThoughts of other Men,which appear in their Boos. 
And therefore although Thavea juſt Eſteem for the Invention of ſuch,woho 
can ſpia Volume: barely of their own Thoughts , yet Tam apt to think, 


they 


: 
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they would ablige theils ar id more, if after they have thoug ht ſ much them- 
ſelves, they would examine what Thou der, have 27 before them, 
concerning the ſame Things ; that ** may not be thought their own 
Inventions, which ars common to themſelves ant others. If a yy ana 
2 the Magnetical Experiments bimſelf,and publiſh them as his own 
ghts, be might take himſelf to be the Inventor of them : But he that 
examines and compares them with what Gibbert, and athers have dans 
before hin, will not diminiſh the Praiſe of bis Diligence, but may wiſh be 
bad compared his Thoughts with other Mens: by which the World mou, 
receive greater Advantage, altbe he loft theHonour of heing anOriginas. 
To alleviate my Fault herein, I agree with your Lordſhip, that 
mam Things may ſeem NE V, to one that converſe; only with his ozn 
Thoughts, which really are not ſo: But I muſt craye leave to ſuggeſt 
to your Lordſhip, that if in ſpinning of them out of his own 
Thoughts, they ſeem new to him, he is certainly the Inventor of 
them; and they may as juſtly be thought his own Invention, as any 
one's; and he is as certainly the Inventor of them, as any. one who 
thought on them before him: The Diſtinction of Invention, or not 
Invention, lying not in thinking firſt, or not firſt, but in borrow- 
ing, or not borrowing our Thoughts from another: And he te 
whom, ſpinning them out of his ewn Thoughts, they ſeem new, 
could not certainly borrow them from another. 80 he truly.in- - 
vented Printing in Europe, who, without any Communication with 
the Chineſe, ſpun it out of his own Thoughts; though it was 
ever ſo true, that the Chize/e had the Uſe of Printing, nay, of Print- 
ing in the very ſame Way, among them, many Ages before him. So 
that he that ſpins any Thing out of his own Thoughts, that /cems 
net to him, cannot ceaſe to think it his own, Invention, ſhould he 
examine ever ſo far, what Thoughts others have had before, him, 
concerning the 1 and ſhould find, by examining, that they 
had the ſame Thoughts too. 12 TY 
But what great Obligation this would be to the World, ar weighty 
Cauſe of turning over and looking into Books; I confeſs F do not 
ſee. The great End to me, in converſing with my own. ar 
Mens Thoughts, in Matters of Speculation, is to find Truth, with- 
out being much concern'd whether my own ſpinning of it aut of 
mine, or their ſpinning of it out of their own Thoughts, helps me 
to it. And how little I affe&t the Honour of an Original, may be ſeen 
in that Place of my Book, where, if 7 where, that Itch of Vain- © 
glory was likelieſt to have ſhewn itſelf, had I been ſo over- run \ 
with it, as to need a Cure. It is where I ſpeak of Certainty, in 
theſe following Words, taken Notice of by your Lordſhip, in 
another Place: I think I have ſhewn wherein it is that nn, ö 
©. real Certainty conſiſts, which whatever it was to others, was, 1 
*- confeſs, to me heretofore, one of thoſe Defiderata, which I found 


great Want of.“ 1 a "a | 
5 Here, my Lord, however Ne this ſeem d to me, and the more ſo 
becauſe poſſibly I had in vain hunted for it in the Books gf others; 


% 


In TRODU TIN. 11 
t 1 ſpoke of it as New, only to my ſelf: leaving er bert, in the 
— Poſſeſſion of what either by Invention, or Reading, was 
theirs before 3. without _— to my ſelf any otlier Honour, but 
that of my own Ignorance, till that Time, if others before had 
ſhewn' wherein Certainty lay. And yet, my Lord, if I had, 
this Occaſion, been forward to aſſume to my ſelf the, Honour of an 
Original; I think I bad been pretty ſaſe in it; fince I ſhould have had 
your Lordſhip for my Guarantee and Vind icator in that Point, who 
are pleaſed to call it Nm; and as ſuch, to write again it. 
And truly, my Lord, in this reſpett, my Book has had very un- 
lucky Stars, fince it hath had the Misfortune to diſpleaſe your 
hip, with many Things in it, for their Novelty ; as a net» Way of Rea- 


' foning ; new Hypotheſis about Reaſon; new Sort of Certainty'; newTerms ; ; 


new Way of Ideas 3 new Method of Certainty, &c. And yet in other 
Places, your Lordſhip ſeems to think it worthy in me of your Lord- 
fhip's Reflection, for ſaying, but what others have ſaid before. As 
where I ſay, In the different Make of Mens Tempers, and Appli- 
cation of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on one, 
and ſome on another, for the Confirmation of the fame Truth.“ 
Your Lordſhip asks, What is this different from what Men of Un- 
Sanding have ſaid? Again, I take it, your Lordſhip meant not 
theſe Words for a Commendation of my Book, where you fay ; 
But if no more be meant bygf The fimple Ideas that come in by Sen- 
« ſation, or Reflection, and their being the Foundation of our 
Knowledge, but that our Notions of Things come in, either from aur 
Senſes, or the Exerciſe of our Mind.: A; there is mthing extraordi- 
nary in the Diſcovery, ſo your Lordſhip is far enoagh Fo oppoſing 
that, wherein you think al] Mankind are 79 7 gef d K. 
And again, Bur what need all this great Noiſe abou Ideas and Cer- 
tainty, #rae'and real Certainty by Tdeas ; if 5 all, it comet only 
to this, that our Ideas only repreſent to us ſach Things, from whence 
we bring Arguments to prove the Truth of Things. - © 
But, The World hath been firangely amuſed with Ideas of late; and 
mr havebrentold,that ſlrange Things might be done by the Help Ideas; 
and yet theſe Ideas, at laſt, come to be only common Notions of Things, 
which we muſt make uſe of in our Reaſoning. And to the like pur- 
poſe in other Places, | 15 : 
Whether, therefore, at laſt, your Lordſhip will reſolve, that it 
is New or no; or more faulty by its being New, muſt be left to 
ur Lordſhip. This T find by it, that my Book cannot avoid. be- 
ing condemned on the one Side, or the other, nor do I ſee a Poſ- 
ſibility to help it. If there be Readers that like only New Thoughts: 
or, on the other fide, others that can bear nothing but what can 
be 8 by received Authorities in Print; I muſt defire them to 
make themſelves amends in that Part which they like, for the Diſ- 
pleafure they receive in the other: But if any ſhould be ſo exact, 
as to find fault with both, truly, I know not well what to ſay to 
them. The Caſe: is a plain Cafe, the -Book is all-oyer _— 


% 
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and there is not a Sentence in it, that is not, either from its Anti- 
quity or Novelty, to be comdemned ; and fo there is a ſhort End of 
it. From your Lordſhip indeed in particular, I can hope for ſome- 
thing better; for your Lordſhip thinks the general Defgn of it ſo good, 
that that, I flatter my ſelf, would prevail on your p to pre- 
ſerve it from the Fire. 5 
But as to the Way, your Lordſhip thinks, I ſhould have taken to 
k ent the having it thought my Invention, toben it was common to me 
with others, it unluckily ſo fell out, in the Subject of my Eſay of 
Human Underſtanding, that I could not look into the Thoughts of 
other Men to inform my ſelf. For my Deſign being, as well as I 
could, to copy Nature, and to give an Account of the Operations 
of the Mind in Thinking; J could look into no body's Underſtand- 
ing but my own, to ſee — it wrought ; nor have a We 7e into 
. 5 Mens Minds, to view their Thoughts there; and obſerve 
what Steps and Motions they took, and by what Gradations they 
proceeded in their acquainting themſelves with Truth, and their Ad- 
vance to Knowledge: What we find in their Thoughts in Books, is 
but the Reſult of this, and not the Progreſs and Working of their 
. Minds, in coming to the Opinions or Concluſions they ſet down 


and publiſhed. 


„therefore, that I can fay of my Book, is, That it is a Copy 
of my own Mind, in its ſeveral Ways of Operation. And all that 
I can fay for the publiſhing of it, is, t I think the Intellectual 
Faculties are made, and operate alike in moſt Men, and that ſome, 
that I ſhewed it to before I publiſhed it, liked it ſo well, that I 
was confirmed in that Opinion. And therefore, if it ſhould hap- 
pens that it ſhould not be ſo, but that ſome Men ſhould have 

Ways of Thinking, Reaſoning, or arriving at Certainty, different 
from others, and above thoſe that I find my Mind to uſe and ac- 
quieſe in, I do not ſee of what uſe my Book can be to them. I 
can only make it my humble Requeſt, in my own Name, and in 
the Name of thoſe who are of my Size, who find their Minds work, 
reaſon, a ow in the ſame low Way that mine does, that thoſe 
Men of à more happy Genius, would = us the Way of their no- 
bler Flights; and particularly would diſcover to us their ſhorter or 
'  ſurer Way to Certainty, than by 7deas, and the obſerving their 
Agreement or Difa t. | | | 

. Your Lordſhip adds, But noto it , nothing is intelligible but 

 .. what ſuits with the New Way of Ideas. My Lord, Th⸗ 

+ M.. Locke's New Way of Ideas, and the old Way of ſpeaking Intel. 
Third Letter ligibly I was always, and ever will be the fame: 
to the Biſhop And if I may take the Liberty to declare my Senſe 
of Worceſter, of it, herein it conſiſts: 1. That a Man uſe no 
p. 353, &. Words, but ſuch as he makes the Signs of certain de- 

termined Objects of his Mind in Thinking, which he 
can make known to another. 2. Next, That he uſe the ſame 

Word ſteadily, for the Sign of the ſame immediate Object of this 
5 | | Mind 


3 


Mind in Thinking. 3. That he join theſe Words together in 
Propoſitions, — to the Grammatical Rules of that Lan- 
guage he ſpeaks in. 4. That he unite thoſe Sentences in a Cohe- 
rent Diſcourſe. Thus, and thus only, I humby conceive, any 
one may preſerve himſelf from the Confines and Suſpicion of 
Jargon, whether he pleaſes to call theſe immediate Ozjects of his 
ind, which his Words do, or ſhould ſtand for, Ideas or no. 
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eee eee 
WM- Innate Principles in the Mind. 
$. r. FT isaneſtabliſhed Opinion amongſt ſome . , 
Men, that there are in the Under/tand- 2 2. we 
— ing certain Innate Principles; ſome come by a 5 
Primary Notions, Keyes Tivola, Characters, as it Knowledge, 
were ſtamped upon the Mind of Man, which the ſufficient . 
Soul receives in its very firſt Being; and brings in- te prove it 
to the World withit. It would beſufficient to con- 297 {nnate. _ 
vince the unprejudiced Readers of the Falſeneſs of this Suppoſi- 
tion, if I only ſhew'(as'T hope I ſhall in the following 
Parts of this Diſcourſe) how Men, barely by the Uſe of their 
Natural Faculties, may attain to all the Knowledge they have, 
without the Help of any Innate Impreffions; and may arrive at 
Certainty, Without any ſuch Original Notions or Principles, 
For I imagine any one will eaſily grant, That it would be im- 
pertinent to ſuppoſe, the Ideas of Colours Innate in a Creature, 
to whom God hath given Sight, and a Power to receive them 
by the Eyes, from external Objects: And no leſs unreaſonable 
would it be to attribute ſeveral Truths, to the Impreſſions of 
Nature, and Innate Characters, when we may obſerve in our 
ſelves Faculties fit to attain as eaſy and certain Knowledge of 
them, as if they were originally imprinted on the Mind, © | 
But becauſe a Man is not permitted without Cenſure to fol- 
low his own Thoughts in the Search of Truth, hen they lead 
him ever fo little out of the common Noad; I ſhall ſet down 
the Reaſons, that made me doubt of the Truth of that Opi- 
nion, as an Excuſe for my Miſtake, if I be in one; which I 
leave to be confidered by thoſe, who, with me, diſpoſe them 
ſelves to embrace Truth,” Wherever they find it. 
8. 2. There is nothing more commonly taken for Genera Aſſene 
granted, than that there are certain Principles he great Ar- 
boch Speculative and Practical (for they ſpeak of gument. 
both) univerfally agreed upon by all Mankind; which there- 
fore, N muſt needs be conſtant Impreſſions, which the 
Souls of Men receive in their firſt . 


- 


„ No Haare Principles zn the Wind. 
| bring into che World wich chem, as neceſſary and really as they 


do any of their inherent Facukies. | 
Nee 8.3. This Argument, drawn from Univerſe! 


- „has this misfortune in it, that if it were 
Saler . w in Matter of Fact, that there were certam 
noting 1%; Tae, wherein alt Mankind agreed, it wont 
Way ſhewn, how Men maycome to that Univerſal Agreement, 
doconſentin; which I preſumemay be done. 
"4. But; which is worſe, this Argument of 
What is, is Univerſal Conſent; which is made uſe oft prove 
and, It > im- Inzate Principles, ſeems to me a Demonſſtratio 
- poſſible for that there ate none ſuch; becauſe there xe none 
the fume . go which all Mankindgive an Univerſal Agent. I 


; Kit the aua habe not the leaſt Apprehenſionor Thought 
Mind natu- of them: And the want of that is ey de- 


needs be 
ee, de neceſlary Concomitant, of all Innate Trutbs: 
Children; a Contradiction, to ſay, that 

Tdents, fee; i there are Truths imprinted on the Soul, which it 
perceives or Ne e Imprinting, if it ſig- 
-miſy any thing, being nothing elſe, but the m certain 


Truths tobe perceived. For to imprint any thing an ti Mind, 
without the Mind's perceiving, it, ſeems 2 
If therefore Children and 1deots have Souls, haue N inds, with 
thoſe. Impreſſions upon them, r unavgidably perceive 
them, and necefſarily know and aſſent to theſe Truths; which 
ſinee they do not, it is evident that there are no ſuch Impreſſions. 
For iſ they are not Notions naturally imprinted, How can they 

be Innate? And if they are Notions imprinted, How can they 

| be unknown? To ſay a Notion is imprinted on the Mind, and 
yet at the ſame time to fay, that the Mind is ignorant of it, and 
never yet took notice of it, is to make this reren e, 


„ 


No Imate Prineiples in the Mind. 15 
No Propoſition can be faid to be in the Mind, which it never 
pet knew, which it was never yet conſcious of. For if any one 
| N then by the ſame Reaſon, all Propoſitions that are true, 
and the Mind is capable ever of aſſenting to, may be ſaid to be 
in the Mind, and to be imprinted: Since, if any one can be ſaid 
to be in the Mind, which it never yet knew, it muſt be only, 
becauſe it is capable of knowing it, and ſo the Mind is of all 
Truths it ever ſhall know. Nay, thus Truths may be imprint- 
ed on the Mind, which it never did, nor euer ſhall know: For 
a Man may live long, and die at laſt in Ignorance of many 
Truths, which his Mind was capable of knowing, and that with 
Certainty. So that if the Capacity of knowing, be the natural 
 Tmpteffion contended for, all the Truths a Man ever comes to 
| Know, will, by this Account, be every one of them Innate; and 
this great Point, will amount to no more, but only to a very im- 
proper Way of ſpeaking; which whilſt it pretends to aſſert the 


contrary, ſays nothing different from thoſe, who deny I 
| Principle. For no body, I think, ever denied, that Ae Mind 


was capable of knowing ſeveral Truths. The Capacity, they ſay, 
zs Innate, the Knowledge acquired. But then to what End ſuch 
Conteſt for certain Innate Maxims? If Truths can be imprinted 
on the Underſtanding without being perceived, I can ſee no dif- 
. ference there can be, between any Truths the Mind is capable of 
knowing, in reſpect of their Original: they muſt all be Innate, 
or all Adventitious ; in vain ſhall a Man go about to diftingaifh 
them, "He therefore that talks of Innate Notions in the Under- 
ſtanding, cannot (if he intend thereby any diſtinct Sort of Truths) 
mean ſuch Truths to be in the Underſtanding, as it never per- 
ceived, and is yet wholly ignorant of. For if theſe Words (ta be 
in the Undertanding) have any Propriety, they ſignify to be un- 
derſtood: So that, to be in the Underſtanding, and not to be un- 
derſtood to be in the Mind, and, never to be rere is all 
one, as to ſay, any thing is, and is not, in the Mind or Under- 
ſtanding. If therefore theſe two Propoſitions, Fbatfcever ts, is ; 
and 7t 1s impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to he; are by 
Nature jmprinted, Children cannot be ignorantof them; Infants, 
and all that have Souls, mult neceſſarily have them in their Un- 
derſtandi 2 he Toon of them, 275 2 e 
8.6, To avoid this, tis uſually anſwered, That ; 
180 n know and aſſent to wy when they come 2 : 
t the Uſe of Reaſon, and this is enough to prove when they 
them Innate. 1 anſwer, r come to the 
F. 7. Doubtful Expreſſions, that have ſcarce U/e of Reaſon, 
any Signification, go for clear Reaſons, to thoſe, /e d. 8 
: : | © 


| loot prove 
them 


| amy allow'd Innate; they being all Diſcoveries made by the 
Uſe 


F 
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who, being pre · poſſeſſed, take not the Pains to examine evon 
what they themſelves ſay, For to apply this Anſwer with any - 
"tolerable Senſe to our preſent Purpoſe, it muſt ſignify one of 
theſe two Things; either, That as ſoon as Men come to the 
'Uſe of Reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed native Inſcriptions come to be 
known, and obſerved by them: Or elſe, That the Uſe and 
"Exerciſe of Mens Reaſons affiſis them in the Diſcovery of theſe 


Principles, and boos! makes them known to them. 


Ih hte e. they mean that by the Uſe of Reaſon 
V Reaſon dif- 112 may acer theſe Pune oe 2 
covered them, this is ſufficient to prove them Innate; their Way 
"that woul? o aroving will fand thus, (vis.) That whatever 

Truths Reaſon can certain 0 diſcover to us, and 
7 n "make us firmly aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally 
*imptinted on the Mind; fince that univerſal Aﬀent, which is 
"made the Mark of them, amounts to no more but this; That 
= the Uſe of Reaſon, we are capable to come to à certain 
Knowledge of, and aſſent to them; and by this Means there 
Will be no Difference between the Maxims of the Mathemati- 
cians, and Theorems they deduce from them: All muſt be e- 


of Reaſon, and Truths that a rational Creature may. cer- 


tainly come to know, if he apply his Thoughts rightly that Way. 
5 20 i a 


.. But how can theſe Men think the Uſe of 
. falt that Reaſon neceſſary to dieter Principles that are 
"Reajon dic. ſuppoſed Thnate, when Reaſon (if we may believe 
"vers them. © them) is nothing elſe, but the e geducing 
Aunknown Truths from Principles or Propoſitions, 
"that are already known? That certainly can never be thought 


*Tanate;* which we have need of Reaſon to diſcover, unleſs, as I 
have ſaid, we will have all the certain Truths, that Reaſon. ever 


- reaches us, to be Innate. Wemay, as well think the Uſe of Rea- 
-ſon neceſſary” io make our Eyes diſcover, viſible Objects, as that 
there ſhould be Need of Reaſon, or the Exerciſe thereof, to make 


© the Underſtanding fee what is Originally engraven in it, and 


cannot be in the 5 ore it js perceived by it. So 
that to make Reaſon diſcover thoſe Truths thus imprinted,. is to 


- fay,' that the Uſe of Reaſon diſcovers. toa Man, What he knew 
before; and Men have thoſe Innate, impreſſed Truths origi- 
nally, and before the Uſe of Reaſon, and yetate always igno- 
rant of them, *till they come to the Uſe of Reaſon Nis in Met 
to ſay, that Men know, and know them not at the ſame time. 

FS. 10. *Twill perhaps be faid, that Mathematical De- 

* monſtrations, and other Truths, that are not Innate, are not 


curing, our Aſſent to. theſe Maxims, 
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N Innate Principles in the 1 Mint, 2 
propos'd, wherein. diſtinguiſh' 
Ne Mae e Ftv. 7 Oo bees 


1 bn ee the firſt 


propoſing, more par- 
rly by and by. Tahall kene any; and that very readily, 
dw, that theſe Maxims, and Mathematical Demonſtra- 


tions, are in this different; that the one has need of Reaſon, 


uſing of:Proofs,: to make them out, and to gain our Aſſent; 
t the other, as ſoon as undetſtood, ate without any the leaſt 
Reaſoning, embraced. and aſſented to, But.I withal beg leave 
to obſerve, that it lays qpen the Weakneſs,of. this Subte 


viuges 
Which Pe the —— Reaſon Hor the Diſcovery of theſe 


general uſt. be conſeſſed, that in their Di 
e nen And I think 
| ive this 2 not he forward to affirm, 
1 hat the eren oe axim, That it is impoſſible for 


thing to be, and nat to be, is a Deduction of our-Reas 
on. Far this would be to deſtroy chat Bounty of Nature, they 
Fan ſo fond of, whilit they make the Knowledge of thoſe 


rinciples DDD fin hee our Thoughts. For all 
eaſoning is 


| t, and requires Pains 
| and, Application. ny — can 3 any tolerable Senſe 


ppos d, that what was imprinted by Nature, as the Foun- 


33 Ke and prod. the Uſe of Rea- 
ſon to diſcover it? ., 


K 11. "Thoſe who mall cake the Palas bo felt with 2 little 


Attention 7 25 Operations of the Underſtanding, will find that 
this ceady Aſent.of the, Mind to ome Truths, depends nöt, l. 


ther on. native Inſcription, or the Cie of Reaſon; but on a Fa- 
of the Mind quite diſtinct from both of them, as we ſhall 
e hereafter. ; Reaſon, Reins Ls: nothing to Wi in 


pro- 
1 that Men 
and A ſent to them, when they come to the L, 2 aſen, 
be meant, that the Ute o Reaſon aſſiſts us in wledge 
of the theſe Maxims, i it s utterly falſe ; [30d weee is ere, would 
prove them not to be Innate. 1 

8. 12. If by kno and afſenting to them, 
hor we com 1 ils 


A 


1 Regen, f be meant, The coming d. 


that this is the Time, w come to be ta- 2 
ken notice of by the Mind; ROY: that as ſoon as Neaſen, ur 


Children come to the Uſe of Reg, they come | the Tre me. 
alſo to know and aſſent to theſe 


alſo is falſe and frivolous. Fig, It is falſe; 12 ö 
Hoh it is evident e Maxims are not in the Jane“ 


rr * Vf of Ren: WI aa 
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ing eo de Uſer Reaſon iy ally high, ts the Tine of ber 


W Nv mne Prins 


diſcovery. How many Inftarices of - the Uſe of Reaſon a/ 


we dbſerve in Children, long time . = have ay Know. 


ledge of this Maxim, That'it ir i the Jann Lan e 
be, and nbi r be Anda gtes at part of We e 
Savages, paß many Years, even of their rational A 1 
out ever thinking on this, and the Tike' x er 1 
grant Men come not to the Knowledl of theſe general ar 
more abſtract T ruths, Which are Innate, till the 
come to the Uſe of Neaſon; and I = nor then neither. 
* is o, becauſe till'after they came to the Uſe'of Reafor, 
thoſe genital abſtraft ders art not fratned in the Mind, "about 
which thoſe general Maxims are, which Are miſtaken for 5 
nate Principles, but are indeet Diſcoveries made, and Velde 
introduced, and brought into the Mind by the fame way, and 
diſcovered by the fame Steps, as ſeveral other Propoſitions, 
Which no body was ever ſo extravagant as to Tuppoſe Innite 
This I hope to make plain in the ſequel'of this difedvric.”” 
allow therefore a rectflity, rho goo 


| of Resſon, before they lege of theſe gener! 
Truths; — +5) that . Vie of Ren Dy 
che dime of their diſcov | 

- the tiki tine; it S obRertable, hit 


By % they 92 fi faying, that Men know and afſent tb tele 


gabe from 7 its of Fact to no more but this, 
; 4 „ 3 5 


beſote the Uſe of Reaſon, but may 
afſented to ſome time after, during a Man's L ker 
is uncertain : eons i = 
9 op os no Advan nor 
as theſe; w | Ended Via we eh 
1 es 
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14. But Secondly that the n 
Tf coming to at their e nd aſſented to, 
hee Res. were, urben Men come to the U/? of Reaſm; ne 

Jon mere-the her would that prove them Innate, This way of | 


* 1 2 frivolous, as the e e it 


hee Pack of the- Mind, aneh 2 ke TARA Pro” 


vince, OR TAOey And therefore, IO 


Is; "when they coil 1% the Uſe of Reaſon, 5 


* 


No Trizate Principles in the Mind: 9 

Uſe of Speech, if it were ſuppoſed the time, that theſe Maxims 
are firſt aſſented $0; (which it may be with as much Truth, as 
the time when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon) would be as 
good s Proaſ'thax hey were Inpate, as to fay; they are Innate 
Men aſſent to them, when. they, come to the Uſe of | 
Reafon. I agree then with theſe Men of Innate Principles, that 


there is no wledge of. theſe general and ſelf-evident Max- 


ims in the Mind, till it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon: But 
when they are firſt taken notice of; and, if that were the pre · 
ciſe time, I deny that it will prove them Innate. All that can 
with any truth be meant by this Propoſition, That Men afſent 
to them auen they time to the Le , Reaſan, is no more but 
this, That the making of general abſtract Ideas, and the un- 
derſtanding of general Names, being a Concomitant of the 
rational Faculty, and growing up with it, Children commoi 

get not thoſe general Iden s, nor learn the Names that ſtand for 
them, till having for a good while exerciſed their Reaſon about 
Emiliar and more particular Ida i, they are, by their ordinary 
Diſcourſe and Actions with others, acknowledged to be capa» 
ble of rational Converſation. If aſſenting to theſe Maxims, 
when; Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, can be true in any other 


Benſe, "deſire it may be ſbewn ; or at leaſt, how in ghia, or 


any other Senſe it proves them In nate 
. San 4h 
d furniſh the yet empty Cabinet: And the The Stent ß 
Mind /b degrees growing familiar with ſome which Ae 
of them, «they-are-Jodged/in,the Memory, and Mind fei, 
Names' got to them. Afterwards the Mind ſroeral Trathie 
proceeding farther,” abſtracts them, and by d. 
rees learns the Uſe of general Names. In this manner the 
— 40) bac la with Ideas and Language, the 
Materials about which to exerciſe its diſcurſive Faculty: And 
the Uſe of Reaſon becomes daily more viſible, as theſe Ma- 


_ terials; chat give it Employment, increaſe. But though the 


having of general Idaa n and the Uſe of general Words and 
Reaſon uſually grow together; yet, I ſee not, how this any 
way proves them Innate. The Knowledge of ſome T'ruths, 
J confeſs, is very early in the Mind; but in a way that 
ſhews them not to be Innate. For, if we will obſerve, we 
hall find it ſtill to be about Ideas, not Innate, but acquir'd: 
It being about thoſe: firſt, which are imprinted by exter- 
make the moſt frequent * on their Senſes. Indies 
* | 2 
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kus got, the Mind diſcovers, that ſome agree, and others dif- 
fer, probably as ſoon as it has any Uſe of Memory; as ſoon as 


it is able to retain and receive diſtinct /deas., But whether it 


be then, or no, 'this is certain, it does ſo long before it has the 
Uſe of Words, or comes to that, which we commonly call the 
Uſe 4 Reaſm, For a Child knows certainly, before it can 
ſpeak, the difference between the Ideas of Sweet and Bitter 
(i. e. That Sweet is not Bitter ;) as it knows afterwards (when 
it comes to ſpeak) that Worm wood and Sugar- plums are not 
the ſame Thing. V er N er 


76. A Cid knows not that Three and Four are equal to 


Seven, till he comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got 


the Name and Idea of Equality): And then upon explaining 


thoſe Words, he preſently aſſents to, or rather perceives. the 
Truth of that Propoſition. But neither does he then readily 


aſſent, becauſe it is an Innate Truth, nor was his Aſſent want- 


ing till then, becauſe he wanted the Uſe of Neaſem; but the 

Truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has ſettled in his 
Mind the elear and diſtin& Ideas; that theſe Names ſtand 
for : And then he knows the Truth of that Propoſition, upon 


the ſame Grounds,” and by the ſame Means, that he knew be- 


Tore, that a Rod and Cherry, are not the fame thing; and 
upon the ſame Grounds alſo, that he may come to know after- 
wards, That it is impoſſible for the fame Thing to be, and ot to 
be, as ſhall be more fully ſhewn hereafter.” So that the later it is 
before any one comes to have'thoſe general Ideas, about which 


thoſe Maxims are; or to know'the'Signification of thoſe ge- 


neral Terms that ſtand for them; or to put together in his 
Mind the Ideas they ſtand for: the later alſo will it be, be- 


f 


fore he comes to aſſent to thoſe Maxims, whoſe Terms, with 


the 7deas they ſtand for, being no more Innate than thoſe of a 
Cat or a Weeſel, he muſt ſtay till Time and Obſervation have 
. een him with them; and then he will be in a Capacity 
to know the I ruth of theſe Maxima, 1 the firſt Occaſion 
that ſhall make him put together thoſe Ideas in his Mind, and 
obſerve whether they agree or diſagree, according as is ex- 
mom in thoſe Propoſitions; and therefore it is, that a Man 
(+knows that Eighteen and Nineteen are equal to Thirty Seven, 
by the fame Self-evidence, that he knows One and Two be 

equal to Three: Vet a Child knows this not ſo ſoon as the 
other; not for want of the Uſe of Reaſon, but becauſe the 
Ideas the Words Eighteen, Nineteen, and Thirty Seven ſtand 
for, are not ſo ſoon got, as thoſe which are ſignify d by One, 

Two and Three, © ted ee 22 
e 3 17. 
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_ 4.17, This Evaſion therefore of Ac. 


ſent, when Men to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
failing as it dors, Wd leqving no difference be- 
tween thoſe ſuppoſed Innate, and other Truths, 
that are; afterwards 'acquired and learnt, Men 
have endeavoured. to, ſecure an univerſal Aſſent 
to thoſe „ Maxims, by ſaying, they are 
generally aſſented to as ſoon as 


; ee ar; 
on as Propts. 
fed an US 9g 
fhond, proves 


them not In. 
nate. 


propoſed, and the Terms they 


are propos d in, underſtood: Seeing all Men, even Children, 


as ſoon as they hear and underſtand the Terms, aſſent to theſe 
Propoſitions, they think it is ſufficient to prove them Innate. 
For ſince Men never ſail, aſter they have once underſtood the 
Words, to acknowledge them for. undoubted Truths, they 
would infer, that certainly theſe Propoſitions were firſt g 
in the Underſtanding, which, without any teaching, the 
Mind at the very firſt Propoſal, immediately cloſes with, and 


aſſents to, and aſter that never doubts again. 
SF. 18. In Anſwer to this, I demand, whether 


hearing, and un 8. 
certain Mark of an Innate Principle? If it be 
not, ſuch a general Aſſent is in vain urged as a 


Proof of them: If it be ſaid, that it is a Mark 


of Innate, they muſt then allow all ſuch Propo- 
ſitions to be Innate, which are generally aſſented 
to, as ſoon as heard, whereby they will find 
 themſglves plentifully ſtored with Innate Princi- 


Hach an Af 
ready Aſent dl bes to a Propoſition upon fixſt en 
unde ing the Lerms, be a 


tbe a Mark 
of Innaic, then 
that One and 


Troo are equal 


ts Threez 'that 
Swertncſi is 


not Bitterneſs; 


and a Thou- 


and the like, 


muſt be In- * 


ples. For upon the fame Ground, (via.) of Aſ- 
ſentat firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, W ent; 
That Men would have thoſe Maxims paſs ſor Innate, they 
muſt alſo admit ſeveral Propoſitions about Numbers, to be In- 
nate: And thus, That One and Two, are equal to Three ; that 
Tuo and Two, are equal to Four; and a Multitude of other 
the like Propoſitions in Numbers, that every Body aſſents to, 
at firſt hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, muſt have a 
Place amongſt thele Innate Axioms. Nor is this the Preroga- 
tive of Numbers alone, and Propoſitions made about ſeveral of 
them ; but even natural Philoſophy, and all the other Sciences 
afford Propoſitions, which are ſure to meet with Aſſent, as ſoon 
as they are underſtood. That two Bodies cannot he in the ſame 
Place, is a Truth, that no Body any more ſticks at, than at this 
Maxim, That it is impaſſible fon the ſame Thing to be, and not to 
be ; that White is not Black; that a Square is not a Circle; that 
Fellowne)s is not $weetneſ © * and 9 ſuck 


nate. 83 = 
" p 


| Propoſitions, as many at laſt, 4s WE Hav#diftindt Jule, 


— 


before theſe re equal to Three: 


24 We 3 in the ded, 


in his Wits, at firſt hearing, and knowirig what the N 
ſtand for, muſt neceſſarily afſehtt to. If theſe Men Lade une 
to their mn Rules, and have Aﬀent at firſt bearing an Wd 

the Termt, to be i Mark 2 they Wut allo 
only as many Innate Propoſitions, as Men have diſtinct abr 
but as many as Men can make Propoſitions wherein 2 
Idebs aredenied one of another. Since every Pfopoſition, where- 
in one different Id is denied of another, n as ee find 
Aﬀent at firſt hearing 1 . the Terms; as this 


ral one, t is impoſſible the ji me Thing th be, and hat tobe; 
or that which is the F6ih (of, ab © the aber ande 


c eee By which account; they 
have Legions of Innate — of this one ſort, with- 
out mentioning any other. But ſince no Propofition can be 1 
nate, urleſs the Tdea's, about which it is, be Innate: This 
be, to ſuppoſe all our 7dea's of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, 2 
gutes, Ac. Innate; than which, there cannot be any thing more 
apts to Neaſon and Experience. Univerſal and ready Af- 

hearing and n e 
Mark of of Self- evidence: But Self. evidence, Len 

as we 5 66 fon 


Innate Impreſſions, but on ſomething elſe, 
hereafter) belongs to ſeveral Propoſitions, which no body was 


yerſo EEE as to pretend to be Innate. 
C 19 "Not let be ſaid] That thoſe more par- 

_— toſs ge- e ſelf-evident Propoſitions, which are af- 
= Pope. ſented to at firſt hearing, as, That One and Two 
at Green is nit: Ra, Re. 
univerſal, ate received 2s che nces of thoſe more 
Maxime. © univerſal Propoliiots, * ich-are look d on as 

Innate Principles; ſince any one, who will but 
take the pains to obſerve what paſſes in the 2 
certainly find, That theſe, and the like leſs general 
are certainly known and firmly aſſented to, 0 — 5 how 
utterly ignorant of thoſe more general Maxims; and fo, be 
exrlier in the Mind than thoſe (as they are called) firſt 
ples, cannot owe to them the Aſſent wherewith they are re 
ceived at firſt hearing. 8 

F. 20. If it be ſaid, that theſe politions, Vis. 
One and Ore, e re Goat Pour ; Red it not Blue, 
_ w_ 6h &c. are not general Maxime, nor of any 
n. of. Uſe :- Tanfwer, That makes nothing to the Ar- 


42 foered. gument of univerſal Aſſent, upon hearing and 


„ underſtanding, For, if that be the certain of 


Innate, 
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can be ſound, that receives gene- 


Whatever Propoſition 
ral Aﬀegt, as ſoon as heard and underſtood, that muſt be admit- 
ted for an I airs The as this 1 {fot of 6 
ampolju e. + ung to Per ff nat ig. z they | in 
on Grow | Nod ls the reg: of bing wor ; 
2 95 this Maxim more femote from ing In; 
thoſe 0 and àbſtract 1dea';, being more 

bo ous pri Dogs Apprahenſons, than thoſe more „ e 1 
ä ropoſitions; * therefore tis 0 ee 
| nin and MEAL I, by the growing | ay © 

o the Uſcfulneſs — che that per 
3 e kel beten erally conceived,” When 
comes jn its due place to be more 1 2 

5.21, But we have not yet done With 4 | f 


4 ing is Props whims "here noir E 


ing rhei at's: e e BY 


154 Par of e bee por gs 


Tore who underſtand and 2 ot rg 
2 of theſe r are pro 
to them; and that one ma 1 05 uaint- | 

7 Wich den Tru, "il he hears 1 — 5 from Gthets. © 4 

they were Innate, what need they be Bede in WED 
gaining Aſſent; when, by being in "the 
and o riginal 3 (if there ray any 955 1 576 ch) t 
not but be Known before? Or doth pro + Agra them, 
print them clearer in the 0s than Nature did ? | 
the Confeuence wilt be hat a os thee dell 12 
ter he dp boon. hun /ahght them. Cod before. Whence 
at will follow, T hat theſe P way. be made more evi- 
ent to us by other Thing ta, ature has made them 
by pri 3 ch may p agree 5 the Opinion us In- 
nate Principles, and give but little 000 to them on 
athe N — — unfit to = the og © ata of all 
our other Knowledge, as they ate / in; to be. This 
cannot be deny d, that Men grow A acgiain ind with wapy 
of, ſelf-evident Truths, upon 1255 1255 Py ſed: But 
it is „that whoſoever does ſo, finds in Hue That he 

then begins to know a Propoſition, which be knew bot 2 

2 and which from thenceſorth he never queſtions ; not 
uſe it was Innate, but becauſe the Conſideration of the 

ature of the Things. contained in thoſe Words, would not 
ſuffer, him to think otherwiſe, how, or whenſgever he” is 
n to * them. . if whatever 1s aſſented Wat 


- 


24 36 iu be * 2 
firſt hearing, and underltanding the Terms, mut paſs for an 


 Innate Principle, every well-grounded Obſeryation drawn from 


Bok =o, into a 00 Rule, muſt be Innate. When yet tit 
cn that not all, but only ſagacious Heads light at firſt 
dſervations, and reduce them into general Propoſi- 
think not Innate, but collected from a preceeding Acquaintance, 
and Reflection on particular Triſtances. "Theſe," when | 
Men have made E unobſerving Men, when . are po 
ene cannot refu refuſe ele be. ey 
\. 22. If it be faid, the Underſtanding | hath 
gan an implicit Knowledge of "theſe Principles, | but 
72 not an explicit, "before the firſt 5 ng, (as 
8 opoſing, fig- ' they muſt, who will fay, That they are in the 
fest 2 Underſtanding before they ate known) it will 


Mind is 
Ma woes be hard to conceive what is meant by a Princi- 


; ple imprinted on the Underſtanding implicitly; 
| e, unless it be this,” that the Mind is capable of 


nothing. = underſtanding and aſſenting firmly to ſuch Pro- 
> Was fitions. And thus all Mathematical Demon- 
3 * as well as firſt Principles, muſt be re- 

cejved as native Impremons on the Mind: Which I fear 
they will ſcarce allow them to be, who find it harder to de- 
monſtrate a Propoſition, than afſent to it, when demonſtrated. 
And few Mathematicians will be forward to believe, That 
all the Diagrams they have drawn, were but Copies of thoſe 
Innate W which Natu re had ingraven upon their 


23. These is. T car dis färtber wekneſß in 
e,, e Argument, which would perſuade 
on firſt bear- us, that There thoſe Maxims are tobe thought 
2 „ upon 4 Inzate, which Men admit at firſt hearing, becaufe 
alſe Suppoſt-' they aſſent to oſitions Which are not 
tien of no pre- taught, nor do receive from the force of any Argu- 
cedent Teach- ment, or Demonſtration, but a bars Explication 
ing or underſtanding of the Terms, Under which, 
here ſeems to me to lie this Fallacy; That Men are ſuppoſed not 
taught, nor to learn any thing de novo; when, in truth, 
bas are ay and do learn ſomethin they were ignorant of 
For firſt it is evident, they have learned the Terms, 
* their Signification ; neither of which was born with them. 
ut this is not all the acquired Knowledge inthe caſe: The 
Lata themſelves, about which the Propoſition is, are not born 
. with them, no more than their Names, but got afterwards. = 


. that'in all Propoſitions that are aſſented to at firſt . 
erms 


* 


No Innate Priveiplsin the 


Terms of the 5 
the Ideas themſelves that they ſtand for, being neither of them 
Innate 3 I would fain know what there is remaining in ſuch 
Propoſitions, 'that is Innate. For I would gladly have ary 
one name that Propoſition, - whoſe Terms or Jaaa were 
either of them Innate. We degrees por dear and Nane 
and learn their appropriated ion one with another ; 
and then to Propoſitions, made in ſuch Terma, whoſe Sig- 
| — we have learnt, and wherein the A or 
we can perceive in our Ideas, put to- 
is expreſſed, we at firſt hearing aſſent; though to 
— * — in themſelves as certain and evident, but 
which are concerning Idaus, not ſo ſoon or ſo eaſſly got, we 
are at the ſume time no capable of aſſenting. For 
though 3 Child quickly aſſents to this Propoſition, —_ 
Apple is not Fires when, b —— —— tr 
got the dear of thoſe two Alerent 
on his Mind, and has learnt that the Names App Ne 1 755 
ſtand for them; yet it will be ſome Years af aſter, 85g be- 


ſore the fame Child will aſſent to this Propoſition, That it is im- 


poſſible for the ſame Thing to'be,' and not tobe; becauſe, that 
though, perhaps, the Words are as eaſy to be learnt, yet the ſig- 
nification of them, being more large, comprehenſive, and ab- 
ſttract than of the Names annexed to thoſe ſenſible things the 
Child hath to do with, — — 
meaning, and it requires more time pla 8 form in his — 
thoſe general Ideas they ſtand ſor. Till that be donc qu 
in vain endeavour to make any Child aſſent 8 
made up of ſuch general Terms: But as ſoon as ever he has got 
thoſe 2 andearn'd their Names, he ſorwardly cloſes with the 
one, as well as the — 2 — 
with both ſor the ſame Reaſon; (viz.) becauſe he the Idea: 
he has in his Mind, to agree or diſagree, according as the Words 
ſtanding for them, are affirmed or denied one of another in the 
Propoſition. But if Propoſitions be to him in Words, 
e Zier bs has devyer ki ind; to ſuch Pro- 
poſitions, however evidently true or falſe. in themſelves, he af- 
fords neither Aſſent nor Diſſent, but is ignorant. For Words be- 
ing but empty Sounds, any farther than they are ſigns oi our 


Ideas, we cannot but aſſent to them, as they correſpond to thoſe 


Ideas we have, but no farther than that. But the ſhewing by 
what ſteps and ways Knowledge comes into our Minds, and the 
Grounds of ſeveral degrees of Aſſent, being the Buſineſs of the 


| following eee, i 9 ** 


© 


N Ie 


« for-ſuch Ideas, and 


we 
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1x50 Vertu F to 

know a Trath, and be ignorant of it at the ame time; 
then, by theſe Men's own Confeſſion, they cannot be Innate; 
 fince they are nat aſſented to by thoſe who underſtand not the 
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Terms, nor by a great part of thoſe who d underſtand them, 
but have yet never beard nor thought of thoſe. Propoſitions; 
which, 1 think, is at leaſt one half of Mankind. But were 
the Number far les, it would be engygh to deftroy 4 . 
ent, and thereby ſhew theſe Propoſitions nat to be Inna. 


Theſe Maxim | 8 25. But that 1 may not be accuſed, to argue 


„ fromtheTboughtsof Infants, which are unknown 
OO; d m, and to conclude, from whats paſſes in their 
| ings before they expreßß it; I fay 


nent, That theſe two general Propoſitions are nat the I xuths 


that firſt poſſeſs the Minds of Children; nor are antecedent to 
all acquaed and adventitious Notions ; which if they were 


Innate, they muſt needs be. Whether we can determine it or 
no, it nmtiers not, - there is certainly a Time when Children 


think, and their Words and Actions de aſſure us that 
When therefore they are capable af T bought, of 
of Aſſent, can it rationally. be ſuppoſed, 

can be ignorant of thoſe Notions that Nature has imprinted, 


Were cheze any ſuch? Can it be imagin d, with any Ap- 


of Reaſon, T hat they perceive the Impreſſions from 


things without; and be at the ſame time ignorant of thoſe 


Characters, which Nature it ſelf has taken care to ſtamp 
within ? Can they receive and aſſant to adyentitious Notions, 
and be ignorant of thoſe which are ſuppoſed woven into the 


very Principles of their Being, and imprinted; there in indeli- 
| * e to be the Foundation. and Guide of all their 


acquired Knowledge, and future Reaſonings? T his would be, 
to make Nature take pains to no purpoſe; or, at leaſt, to 

rite very ill; ſince its Characters could not be read by thoſe 
Eyes, which faw other things very well; and thoſe are very 
4ll ſuppoſed the cleareſt Parts of Tnith, and the Foundations 


"of all our Knowledge, which are net ſirſt known, and _ 
8 | | 


Nutfe that 
it refiſes, is nat the 


thay, pe 
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No Tanne Principtes in the ku. ©y 
de tad. The Child certainly Enows, | 
it, is neither the Cat it plays with, 


N 


hacker it is afraid-'of ; that the need er Aafard 


or Hexer it eric fof ; this it bs 


reaitily and undoubted 


Child has anf T 
8 5 5 


7 © 

y 
'muſt be Triute ; 4 oching a Truth inthe 
Mind, chat it has never thought” hereby it is evident, if 


there be any Iunate Truths in tbe Mind, they muſt neceſſarily be 
the firſt of atty thought n; the firſt that ne 
B87; That the general Maxims, we are dif- Se 
coul ſitig of are not known to'Children, Idiotr, and Not Innare. 
a great part of Mankind, we have already fuß- breauſe they 


not an univerſal Aſſent, nor ure general Tmpreſ- * 7ayate amt 
Loris. But there is this farther Argument init, 7 F 
9 being Innate: Thattheſe Charaters, | 

if they were native and otiginal Tmpreffions, ſhould appear faireſt 
and cleareſt in thoſe Perſons, in whom yet we find no Footſteps 
of thetn : And, 'tis, in my Opinion, a ftrong Preſumption, that 
they are not Innate; ſince "they are leaſt known to thoſe, in 
whom, if they were Innate, they muſt neets'exert themſelves 


with'moſt Force ayd Vigear. For Children; [deats, Savages, and 
8 | Iliterate 


2 — une in the Mind. 


desen their cn e Thoughts into new Molds, nor b ſuper- 
_ inducing foreign and ſtudied Doctrines, confc 88 


Characters Nature had written there; one ig reaſonably 
that in. their Minds theſe Innate Notions ſhould lie 
fairly to every one's view, as tis certain the Thoughts 
. Children do. Te might very ery well be expected, that theſe 
Principles ſhould be perfectly known. to Naturals, which be- 
ing ſtamped immediately on the Soul (as theſe Men ſuppoſe) 
38 have no. dependapes on the Conſtitutions or Organs of the 
s y, the only confeſſed difference between them and others. 
One would think, according to theſe Men's Princ 4 that all 
theſe native Beams of Light (were there any ſuch) ſhould in 
who have no Reſerves, no Arts of Concealment,- ſhine 
full Luſtre, and leave us in no more doubt of their 
than we are. of their Love of Pleaſure, and Ab- 
Pain But alas, amongſt Children, Iaeots, Savages, 
y. [lliterate, what general Maxims are to be 
— N Principles of Knowledge? No- 
few. and narrow, _ borrowed only from thoſe 
ave. had moſt to do with, and which have made upon 
ſes the frequenteſt and Impreſhons, . A Child 
| his Nurſeand his Cradle, and by degrees the Play-things 
N And a young Savage has, per- 
his Head fill d with Love and Hunting, according to 
Faſhion of his Tribe. But he that from a Child untaught, or 
nad Inhabitant of the Woods, will expect theſe abſtract Max- 
ims and reputed Principles of Sciences, will, I fear, find him- 
ſelf miſtaken... Such of general Propoſitions are ſeldom 
mentioned in the Huts of Indians, much leſs are they to be 
| found inthe Thoughts of Children, or any Impreſſions of them 
on the Minds of Naturals. They are the Language and Buſi- 
_ neſs of the Schools and Academies of learned Nations, accuſtom- 
ed to that fort pf Converſation, or Learning, where Diſputes 
are frequent: Theſe Maxims being ſuited to artificial 4 875 f 
tation, and uſeful for Conviction 3 but not much cond 
the diſcovery of T ruth, or advancement of Knowledge, 12 
of their ſmall Uſe for the Improvement of e 1 ſhall 
have Occaſion to ſpeak more at large, J. 4. c. 
| 28. I know not 2 fund this may 
1 e 
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 Fodice, and dhe forbrarance of Oenſure, ti 1 have been beard 


out in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, being very ſub- 
mit to better Judgments. r 1 | 
Truth, I ſhall not be ſorry , l 

too fond of my on Notions; which I confeſs we; are all apt 


| po be, een e 


th them. 

1 matter, I cannot ſee 300 y ground to think 
theſs. two .famed ſpeculative Maxims ebay ny they. are 
not univerſally. aſſented to ; and the Aſſent they io generally 
find, is no other, than what ſeveral Propoſitions, .. not allowed 
to be Innate, equally partake in with them: And fince the 
Aſſent that is given them, is produced another 2 comes 
not from natural Lalerption, "0 ty not but to make ap- 

pear in the ſollowi If theſe fl 8 
of: 9 NY I nat to be Innate, ub other 
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"No Innate Practical me, - 
rr thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, where we; re. 

diſcourſed in the foregoing ter, have ox rinciples 5 


8 not an actual univerſal Aﬀent from all. #7 %% 
Mankind, as we there proved, N Fm AT 


I 


HREM an univer ſal Reception: 0 mY — 
ie will ee andy moral "+ ay — * 
which can to ſo Py 3 va — 
ſent as, hat is, is; or to beſo maniſ 4 Tach © That it 


it impoſſible far the ſame Thing to be, and not ta le. Whereby it is 


evident, that they are farther removed from a title to be Innate; 
and the doubt of their being native Impreſſions on the Mind, is 
ronger againſt theſe moral Princ . Not that 


it brings their Truth at all in queſtion : A 

though not equally evident. Thoſe ſpeculative 

their own, Evidence with, them: Bot wer moral Principles require 
and 8 and ſome Exerciſe. of the Mind, to 

discover ty of their Truth. They lie not open as 

natural Chari engraven on the Mind; w which, if any ſuch 

-2 CYA EE SIE} « were, 
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e be viſible by themſelves, and by their 
| be certain and known to every body. But this is 
| jon to their Truth and — no more than it 
8 th or Certainty of the three Angles of Tanne | 
bingo to two right ones, becauſe it is not ſo evident, as 
| ale is bigger than a Part; nor ſo apt to be aſſented to at 
firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, that theſe moral Rules are 
ble of Demonſtration : EE et So Sway iſe 
come not to'a certain Knowledge of them. But the l 
wherein many Men are of them, and the Slowneſs of Aſſent 
 wherewith others receive them, are manifeſt Proofs, that they 
33 and fuch as offer themſelves to their view with- 
.. Whether there be any ch nord Pin- 
iples, wherein all Men do agree, I appeal to 
The e nocd rrgpny _ ire yoe 
of Mankind, and loo d abroad 
— L* moak of their own Chimneys. 
Wer is that practical Truth, that is univerſally 
. received without doubt or queſtion, as it 
be, if Innate? Juſtice; and laeping of Contracts, is that which 
moſt Men ſeem to | agree in. 1 is 2 Principle, which is 
thought to extend it ſelf to.the Don af, Thieves, and the Cons 
federacies of the 1 and who ED 
ih 


e it ſell, 
themches do — 


Another; Tut Wenk 

 ceivipg .thele as dhe Innate 1 a 
chem c. Rules of Convenience within: their own G 
But it ia impoſſihle to conceive, that he embraees Juſtice as a 
Practical Principle, who acts fairly with bis fellow? Highway. 
men, and at the Lame time planer or kills the next honeſt 


1 uſtice and Truth are the eommon Ties 
ink wi N Robbers; Who 
all ES 2 keep N of 
Bec That thn ph e Fraud 2 
Frach and N e 

| = 8 
© Object... e it it vil be urg6d, That the tacit 


Sung Mew e their inds agrees to what their Practioe 
cevy-thew in contraditts. 1 anſwer, Hirt, Thave always thought 
the Actions of Men the beſt Interpreters of the ole 


LA ell them beir mars, ile, 
| them in their Tang bis, anſwered. | | 
1 ; | Thoughts 
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— ceaſe. to be- oe cada borne 
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thoughts, | But ſince, it is certain, that malt Men's ate 


and ſ en's open Proſeſſions have either 
75 e impoſſible to e 
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her, ought) Wy 
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2 ; but theſe are Inclinations of the Appetite to Good, not 


r nderſtanding, I deny not, that 
there are en ＋ oc ob he Minds of Men; 


of Senſe .aud Percep- 
5 e bee and others un 


e eee 


therg cannat apy one. moral Rule be propos u, where- 


Man demand u 1 7 
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mow — Ss az Self evident; which every her | 


Principle miſt needs be, and not need any Progt to aſcertain its 
Truth, nor want any Reaſon to gain it Approbation. He would 


be thought void of common Senſe, who asked, on the ane fide . 


or on the other mw to give a Reaſon, Why it is impoſſible 1 


alt took fo i 
wir i. it 6 impoil 0conl lah n f. Coe nnate. 


to, and others 
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the ſame ame thing tobe, and not to be. It carries its own Light and 
Evidence With ie, and rieetls no other Proof: He that under - 
- flands the Ferns, àſſents to it for its own ſake, or elſe nothi 
will ever be able to prevail with tum to do it. But Thould tha 
mioſt unfhaken Rule of Morality, and Fourdation of all Social 
Virtue, That ove ſhould do al he winld'be Yone unto, be pro- 
Fend to ene who never heard it before, e roma 
to underſtand its meaning; © might he not 3 hebou 
Uty SE Naben why? nd were not he that pro itbound 
to make out the 'T ruttr and Reaſonableneſs "of ie him? 
Which plainly ſheyys it not to he Innate'; 'for if it were, it could 
"neither want nor Teccive any Proof; but uſt nerds (at leaſt, 
on as beat and ufiderftood) be received and affented to, 
s an unqueſtionable Truth,” which 4 Man can by no means 
| doubt bf. 80 that the Truth of all theſe moral Niles, 'plain 
r and from whi 


phones undeniable Rule in Mor 
2 But yet, Fa Chriſtian, who has the view of 
Happinel and Miſery in another Life, be asked 
reno bas ee he will — 
phe «Ri Bice God, who Has" the Power of 

' Life and Death, requires it of us. "But Fan Flog be Sed 
why, he Will anſwer, becauſe the Publick requires it, and the 
 Zeviathai will puniſm you if you deo not. And ff one of the 


old” —_ Phloopher had: been asked, hewould have — 


„ . he eren of a Nr. 


| 200077 1 


ae y Howsthe thei of 
| Virtue genes - Opinions concernin moral . e 
afpro- ts de foundamong en, according to thediffetent 
122 3 of Happineſs they have a proſpect of, or 
Pp to themſelves: Which a be if 
aftical-Principles were Innate;-and imprinted 
oe.» your Minds immediately 8 2 
8 the Exiſtence of Gel i man wa 
the Obedience we owe him Nee hes -———p rom 
"ſon, that a great part of Mankind give teſtimony do the Law 
of Nature; but yet I think it muſt be — that ſeveral 
" moral Rules "nay receive from Manikind's very general! Ap- 
* ; : I 14 ane 
3. Fat os u PAS 6] VAL $98 01. u 1230 bas r 
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probation, / without either 'Fnowing or admitting the true N 
Ground of Morality; 8 0 Foe the Will and Law 
of a God, who. ſees Men in the Dark, has in his Hand Rewards 
and Puniſhments, and Power enough to call to Account tłe 
proudeſt Offender.” For God having, by an inſeparable Con- 
nexion, joined Virtue and Publick Happineſs „„ - 
made the Practice thereof neceſſary to the Preſervation of So- 
ciety, and viſibly beneficialto all with whom the Virtuous Man 
has to do; it is no wonder, that every one ſhould, not only allow, 
but recommend, and magnify thoſe Rules to others, from 
whoſe obſervance of them, he is ſure to reap Advantage to 
himſelſ. He may, out of Intereſt, as well as Conviction, cry 
up that for Sacred, which if once trampled on, and A 
be himſelf cannot be fafe nor ſecure. This, though it takes 
nothing from the Moral and Eternal Obligation which theſe 
Rules evidently have; yet it ſhews that the outward Acknow- 
ledgment Men pay them in their Words, proves not that 
are 1 Nay, it proves not ſo much, that Men 
aſſent to them inwardly in their on Minds, as the inviolable 
Rules of their own Practice; ſince we find that Self- Intereſt 
and the Conveniences of this Life, make many Men own an 
outward Proſeſſion and Approbation of them, whoſe Actions 
ſufficiently prove, that they very little conſider the Lawgiver 
that preſcribed theſs Rules, nor the Hell he has order'd for 
the Puniſhment of thoſe that tranſgreſs them. 
F. 7. For, if we will not in Civility allow too Men's Afions 
much Sincerity to the Profeſſions of moſt Men, convince. us, 
but think their Actions to be the Interpreters of t the Rule 
their Thoughts, we ſhall find, that they have no Wo 2 <a 
| ſuch internal Veneration for theſe Rules, nor ſo - mn f e 
full a Perſuaſion of their Certainty and Obli- „„. 
_ gation. The great Principle of Morality, Tado _. 
&s one would be done to, is more commended than practiſed. 
But the Breach of this Rule cannot be a greater Vice, than 
to teach others, - That it is no moral Rule, nor Obligatory, 
would be thought Madneſs, and contrary to that Intereſt 
Men ſacrifice to, when they break it themſelves. Perhaps 
Conſcience will be urge#as checking us for ſuch Breaches, and 
ſo the internal Obligation and FRabliſhment of the Rule be 
reſerved. 1 | | Rn 
b §. 8. To which I anſwer, That I doubt not, Cogſcience o 
but without being written on their Hearts, many Pre of any 
Men may, by the ſame way that they come to the _ Mer al 
Knowledge of other Things, come to aſſent to ſe- 25 


C 2 e 
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34 No Innate Practical Principles. 
veral Moral Rules, and be .convinced. of their Obligation. 
Others alſo may come to be of the ſame Mind, from their Edu- : 
Company, and Cuſtoms of their Country; which P. 

- xt however got, will ſerve ta ſet Conſczence on work, which 
ele, but our own Opinion or Judgment of the Moral 
* or Pravity of aur own Actions. And if Conſcience be 
4 Proof of Innate Principles, Contraries may be Innate Princi- 
5 er bebe e wick ce fn bat of Confer pro 

Inflances 


heir Mothers, ies de in Ct dieb, or diſpatch them, 
if a pretended Aſtrologer declares them to have unhappy ? 
And are there — dl where, at a certain Age they kill, 
or expoſe their Parents without any remorſe at all? In a part 
of Aa, the Sick, when their Caſe comes to be thought de- 
are carried out and laid on the Earth, beſore they 
are dead; and left there, expoſed to Wind and Weather, 
i to. periſh without Aſſiſtance or Pity. (a) It 
%) Gruber a. js familiar among the Amgen, a People 
pud Thevenot, Chriſtanity, to bury. their Children 
PT +413 alive without ſcruple. (5) There are Places where 
0) they. cat their own Children. (c) The Caribbes 


755 were wont to geld their Children, on purpoſe to 
#5 fat and cat them. % And Garcilaſs de la Lira 

* tells us of a People in Peru, which were wont to 
dh r Fe- 
F. Mert. male Captives, whoin they kept as Concubines 

4 ( Hiſt des for that purpoſe; —— mms paſt byged- 


I ? ing, the Mothers themſelves were kill'd tod and 
i *3-% eaten. (e) The Virtues, whereby the Tovoupi- | 

| rarer * * merited TI were 
i Revenge, | 
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. They haue 
not ſo —— ame for God, ( n 
know ledgement of any 8 no tene. 
Worſhip, bag. 23 1. T he Saints, whoarecanonized 
amongſt the Tyr lo, lead liv _ hich one cannot with Mode- 
(rags; A remarkable to this purpoſe, out of the 
Voyages of Baumgarten, which is a Book not every day to he 
met with, I ſhall iet down at large, in the Language it is pub- 
liſhed in. 1b: (. prope Belbes in 
unum Saracenicum inter arenarum cumulas, ps ut ex utero -- 
tris prodiit nudum Mos gfts ut didicimus, Mahome- 
tiſtis, ut cor qui amantet, & fine rations ſunt, pro ſunctis colant 
e anerentur, - Inſuper & eas qui cum . tgerint ingui : 
natiſſimam, vaunteriam damm Sexutention © paupertatæm, 
fanttitate wenerandes deputant. Hiuſmndi vero genus bontium = 
libertatem quandam n= A demos quas volunt intrun- 
di, adendi, hibendi, & quod majus offs | concumbends, * | 
cubitu, fi profes ſecuta — ſandta ſimiliter habetur. go 
| haminibus, dum Vivunt, magnes exbibent honores ; martue wert 
vel templa vel monuments cuir uumt ampliſſima, eoſque. 7 | 
9 ortuns Lee Dieter ſo a 
per inter pretem d Mucr 2. ſanttum 
illum, quem eo loco widimus,. publicitus apprims cammendari, 
| eum % Haminem ſandtum, divinum ac intrgritat- presa; 
eo quad, nec faminarum unquam gſſct, nec puerurum, ſed tantum · 
modo aſellarum concubitus atgpue mularum, Peregr. Baumgarten, 
L 2. e. 1. p. 73. r theſe pre- 
cious Saints among the Turte, may ietro della 
Valle, in his Letter of the ——— 9-17 2 
are thoſe Innate Principles of Juſtice, Piety, Gratitude, Equity, 
Chaſtity? Or, where is that univerſal Conſent, that aſſures us 
there are ſuch inbred Rules? Murders in Duels, when Faſhion 
bas made them honourable, are committed without remorſe of 
Conſcience : Nay, in many Places, Innocence in this Caſe is 
the greateſt Ignominy. And if we look abroad, to take a view 
of Men, 2 epare, Jay all Gd, that they have Remorſe in 
—— e , hich others, en 
n 
2 He e R 
| and look abroad into the ſeveral tontrary Pra- 
Tribes of Men, and with indifferency ſurvey &#ice/ Princi- 
their Actions, will be able to himfelf, that ples. _ 
there is ſcarce that Principle of Morality to be 


"A or Rules of Virtus to = gs 0006s only except 
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that are abſolutely neceſſary to hold Society 


commonly too are 
not, fomewhe 


Opinions, _e Rules of 1 quite 


While Nati: 
n rejett * becauſe it is broken.” Ig 


 weral 


; — Ae 8 


it has 
Nation oſ Men ſhould” all 


what every 


Law: 
_ chair Minds. Pis poſlible, Men ma 


it K fond 


F. 11. 


where Men, though 
not the Law; where fear of 
or Puniſhment, carries the Mark of ſome: Awe 


one of them, 


and i 


tran 


together, which 

neglected betwixt G Boctetice) which is a, 
re or other, lighted and condemned by the gene- 
ral Faſhion of whole Societies of Men, governed by Practical 


oppoſite to others. 
— twill be objected, That 

that the Rule is not known, 
mY 


yet difown 
e, Cenſure, 


good, 


bal ch But it is impoſſible to conceive, that a whole 
all publickly rejact and renounce, 
knew to be a 


For ſo they muſt, ho have it naturaliy imprinted on 


f Morality, which,” in their private 


e to be true, only to 
| Efteeamongf thoſe; who are 
But tis not to be imagin'd, that a whole Society of Men, ſhould 
publickly and profeſledly*diſown, and caſt off a Rule, which 
they could not, in their own Minds, but be infallibly certain, 
was #' Law; nor be ignorant, that all Men 7 
do'with,” knew it to be ſuch: And therefore muſt every one of | 
them apprehend from others, all the Contempt and Abhorrence 
due to one, who profeſſes himſelf void of Humanity; and one, 
the known and natural Meaſures of Right 
, cannot but be look d on, as the proſeſ d Enemy 
Whatever Practical Principle is 
every one, to be juſt and good. 


who confounding 
and Wrong 
of their Peace and Happineſs. 
Innate, cannot but be known to 
It is therefore little leſs than a Contradiction, to ſuppoſe, That 
whole Nations of Mea ſhould, both in their Proſeſſions and 
Practice, unanim 
the moſt invincible 
True, 
no Prai 


ion. 
he by 


1 is 1 1 
any where, 1 ſay, is a Proof 


3 own Rules 


they do not be- 


keep n in — and 
perſuaded of their Obligation. 


they ſhould have to 


and univerſally give the lye to what, by 


vidence, every 


e Mak, ſay 


one of them knew to be 

Right, and Good. Tub we is enough to ſatisfy us, That 

ical Rule, which is any where univerſally,” and with 
publick Approbation, or Allowance, tranſgreſſed, can be ſup- 
b thin Og But I have fomething farther t to —_ in anſwer 
co | 


ment that 


you, is 
grant it: But the generally — Breach it 
that it is not Innate. For Example, 
Let us take any of theſe Rules, which being the moſt obvious 
8 of Human , and conformable to the _ 


* 
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ral Inclination of the greateſt Part of Men, ſeweſt People 

have had the Impudence to deny, or Inconſideration to doubt 
of. If any can be thought to be naturally imprinted, none, I 
think, can have a fairer Pretence to be Innate, than this j Pa- 
age reſerve and cheriſh; your Children. , When: therefore: you! 

, That this is an Innate Rule, what do you mean? Either, 
that it is an Innate Principle, which upon all Ocraſiom excited and 
directs the Actions of all Men; Or elſe, that it, is a Truth, 

which all Men have ĩmprinted on their Minds, and which there- 
fore they know and aſſent to. But in neither of theſe —— 
is it Innate. Fit, That it is not a Principle, which infl | 
all Men's Actions, is what I haue proved by: the E 


fore cited: Nor; need we ſerk ſo far 28 Mengrelia or Peru 


to find Inſtances of ſuch as neglect, abuſe, nay, and deſtroy 


their Children; or look on it only; as the more than/Rrutality 


of ſome Savage and Barbarous Nations, hen we remember, 
that it was a familiar and uncondemaed Practice among the 
Greeks and Romans, to expoſe, without Pityior Remorſe, their 
innocent Infants, Secondly, That it is an Iumate Truth, known 
to all Men, is alſo falſe. For,'/Pargnts, prgferve.yaur Ghildring 


is ſo far from an, Innate Truth, that it i Fruth at all , : 


drip Command, and not a Propaſition, and ſo · not 
of 1 


ruth or Falſhood. To make it capable of being aſlented 


to as true, it muſt he reduced to ſome ſueh Propoſition as this: 
It is the Duty of Parents ts praſer ve thtir \Ghildren, But What 
Duty is, cannot be undarſtood without a Law ; nor a Lau be 
known, or ſuppoſed without a Law. maker, or without 'Rewarg 
and Puniſhment: So that it is impoſſible that this, or any other 
Practical Principle ſhould be Innate; 1. %, be imprinted on the 
Mind as à Duty, without ſuppoſing the /d+as;of God, of Law, 
For that Puniſhment; ſollows not, in this, Liſe, the Breach of 
this; Rule ; and conſequently, that it has not. the Force. of n 
Law in Countries, where: the, generally allow'd Practice runs 
counter to it, is in it {elf evident. But theſe Jaras (Which muſt 
be all of them Innate, if any thing as a Duty be ſo) are ſo fur 
from, being Innate; that tis not every ſtudious or thinking Man, 


much leſs every one that is born, in whom they are to he o 


clear and diſtinct: And that one of them, Which of all others 
ſeems mypſt likely to be Iunate, is not ſo, I mean the Idea gf 


God) I think, in the next Chapter, will appear very ev ident 40 | 


any conſidering Man. | 


- 


mY « 


; . I ie is tur k 

8. 5 From hat has been ſaid, I think we may ſaſely con- 
clude, That, whatever n Rale is, in any Faces tennis 
3 an 
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aud uith Allowante brokim, tam ate reg it be- 
ing impofbie, tat Men ſhould; Without Shut or Fear, con- 
fidendly*: add fertnel break ea Rule,” which they could not 
- burtvideritly know; that God had ſet up, and would certain. 
Iy Runde che breacl of (which muſt, if it were Murer | 
to a degree; to make it à very ill Bargain to the Ftanſgreſſor. 
Without eh NWG ede a” dig, 4 Man ean never be cer- | 
tains ' that any thing is his Duty. ' Igor nee or Doubt of he 
Eawi; Bepes 6 efeape the K howedge or Power of the Law- = 
maker, or the like," any make Men give wiy to a preſent 
u: Bat let any ons fee the Fault, and the Rod by it 
wich che Thanſgremen, 4 Fire ready te punifh/ie; 2 
Pleafars tempting; and the Hand of the Almighty viſibly held 
up; and prepared 66 take Vengeance; (for this muſt be the = 
Gn Where any Duty is impritite” on the Mind) and men 
tell men Whether it de poffible, for People, with ſuch a Pro- 


0 


avr\ſertple,'' to offend againſt à Lawy which they carry about 
them In indelible-CharaQers, and that ſtures Baa in Je e, 
whillt they are breaking" it? Whether Men at the fare time 
that they feel in themſeſves che imprinted Ediets of an Om. 

Law. make er, can with Aſſurance and Gaiety; light and 


trample under (foot his moſt facred Injunctfons f And 1aftly; . 
Whether it be 21 that whilt's Maß thus openly bids 
defiance to this Innate Law, and ſupreme Law-giver, all the 
Dye pes, even the Governors and Rulers of the Peo- 
ble, full of the ame Senſe, boch of the Law and Law, maker, 
ſhould "filently cennive, without teſtifying their diſlike, or 
| lying the leaft blame on ir: Principles | of Actions indeed 
ders are lodged in Men's Appetites, but theſe are ſo far from 
being Innate Moral Principles, chat if they were left to their 
full wing, they would carry Men to the over-turning of all 
Morality. Motal Lets are fet as a curd and reſtraint to theſe 
exorbitant Deſires, "which they cannot be but by Rewards and 
Puniſkments, that will 'over-balance the Satisfaction any one 
ſhall propoſe to himſelf im the breach of the Law. If thetefore 
any thing be imprinted on the Mind of all Men as a Law, all 
Men muſt have 4 bertain and unavoidable Knowledge, that 
certain and unavoiddble Puniſnments wilt attend the breach of 
. For if Men tan be ignorant or doubtful of what is Inhate, 
Aanate Principles Are infiſted on, and urged to no purpoſe 
Truth and Certainty. (the things pretended} are not at all ſecured 
"by them: Bur Men are in the ſame uncertain, floating Eſtate 
with, as without them. An evident indubitable Knowledge of 


3 o 


unavoidable 


{ 


doch 2 certath Knowledge as this, waritonly, and with. == 


— — [maſt arcompuny an Innars Gere | 
99 they can ſuppdiſe an Innate Gai | 
too. I would not be here miſtaken, - 1 
Innate Law, I thought there were none but 
There: is a great deal of diſſerente 
and a Law of Nature 


due Application oſ our natural Faculties. - 22 75 
equally forfake the Truth, who-mutning into the contra 
tremes, either affirin-an Innate Law, or deny that | 
Law, knowable by the Light of Nature; 7's, without the 
blpof poitve Revlon. ene Moni aw 
14. The there is in ; 
| Fare boar 3 is ſo evident, that, I 1 Thos ke 
think, I need fa * to evince; that it will nate Prafical 

be impoſſible to find any Innate Moral Rules, by Principler,tell 


this mark of general Afent: And dis enough to 27 nor b 
make one ſuſpect, that the Suppoſition oſ ſuch In- bey are. it 
nate Principles, is but an Opinion taken up at 

pleaſure; ſince thoſe who talk ſo-confidently of them, 944 
ſparing, to tell u which they are. Thicmigh Oe bx: 


ir Knowle 


pected from thoſe Men who lay fireſs 
it gives occaſion co difiruſt cither thai en or © | 
who declaring, Der E 
the Foundations of Kno and the Rules of Living, are 
yet ſo little favourable: to the jon of their 
| or the Quiet of Mankind, as not to point out to eee 
they are, in the variety Men are diſtracted with. But in 
were there any ſuch Innate Principles, there would be no 
to teach them. Did Men find ſuch Innate Propoſiti by 20 
on their Minds, 2 eaſily be able to diſtinguiſh them 
from other Truths, that Nr and deduced 
from them; and there nothing more eafy, than to 
know what, and how. many they were. There could be no 
more doubt about their Number, than there is about the Num- 
ber of our Fingers 3 and tis like then, every Syſtem would be 
ready to give them us by Tale. But ſince no body, that I 
know, has ventured. yet to give a Catalogue of them, they can- 
not blame thoſe e any 
they who require Men to believe, that there are ſuch Innate 
Propoſitions, do not tell us what they ate. Ti; caſy to fore: 
4 that if different Men of different Sects ſhould go about to 
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Truths. 


k 


eu Liſt of theſe Inpate Pradital les, they would 

wn only ſuch as ſuited their diſtin Hypotheſis, and were 
3 the Doctrines of their particular Schools or 

See A plain Evidence, that there are no —— 4 

Nay, a great part of Men are ſo far from finding any 

fuch Innate Moral Principles in themſelves, that by denying 

Freedom to Mankind, and thereby” ma Ties bref Mon 


they muſt 3 all ee of e who round, 


| ns tows. Frys fin together ; nene 


eng Whas L bab ene chte being md, 
Lord Her- "hr Lend Herberthady in bis Booksde Voi. 
bert's Innate y 


22 les *. tat e, aſſigned theſe Innate Principles, I 


preſently 
conſulted him, hoping to find, in a Man of ſo 


Mu. Parts, ſomething that might ſatisfy me in 
this me an 


t an end to my _ In — 4 
de Inſtinctu Naturals p. 76: edit. "1656 met with theſe fix 


Marks of his Notitie N 1. Prioritas. 2. 1 
dentia. 3. Univerſalitas. 4. Certitudo. 5. Necęſſitas, i. e. 
as he explains it, faciunt ad + rh converſationem. 6. Modus 
conformationis, i. e.  Aſſenſus null interpoita mord. And at 
the latter end of his little Treatiſe, De Rzligione Laici, he ſays 
this of theſe Innate Principles; Ades ut non uniuſcujufois Re- 
Mimi canfinio arttentur put ubique vig ent veritates. | Slum enim 
in ipod mente colitits de criptæ nulliſque traditionibus, fue ferip- 
nis, froe non ſcriptis, obnoxiæ, p. 3. And, Weritates noftre Ca- 
pms] . tanquam indubia Dei uta in foro interiori de- 
hus having given the Marks of the Innate Principles 
Common Notions, and aſſerted their being imprinted on the 
Minds of Men by the Hand « he proceeds to ſet them 
down ; and they are theſe: 22 ale ſupremum numen. 
2. Nuimen illud coli debeve: 71 irtutem cum pietate 2 
optimam ef rationem alba; divini. 4. Refipiſcendum ofſe d 
* 5. Dari præmium vel panam' poſt hanc uitam 
- Though 1 allow has be clear Truths, and-furh 


25 "if rightly explained, a rational Creature can hardly avoid 


; his Aſſent to; yet T think he is far from proving them 


Impreſſions i in net ipte. Win iv: 
9 2 2415 
$16 
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6. 16. Figl, That theſe five Propoſitions, are either not all, 
or more than all, thoſe commôn Notions wit on gur Minds 
| Ky > God, if it, were-reaſonable to believe any at 
to be ſo written. Since there are other Propoſitions, Which, 
even by his own Rules, have as juſt aPretence tg ſuch an Ori- 
ginal, and may be as well for Innate Principles, as, 
at leaſt, ſome args y enumerates, viz. Do as thou” 


wouldeft be: dane unto: Aude dars n. 
when Well conſidered. vin 
F 17. anos | That al hi: Marks. are, \not.to.be (ded inf 
of his five Propoſitions, wia bis firſt, ſecond, and third 
Marks, agree perfectly to neither; of them; and the firſt, ſe- 
cond, third, fourth, and fixth Marks, agree but ill to his thizd,, 
| fourth-and: fiſth-Propoſitions. For, beſides that we. are aſſured: 
from Hiſtory, of many Men, nay, whole Nations, who doubt, 
or. disbeliete ſome or all of them; I cannot * 
third, viz. That Virtue join d with Piaty, is the bat W/ 
God, can bean Innate Principle, when the Name, or 
irtue, is ſo hard to be underſtood ; liable 8 
| in its Signification; and the Thing it ſands ology ſo 
232 and difficult to be known. And there- 
fore this can be hut à very uncertain Rule of Human Practice, 
and ſerve but Very - little. to dhe, Conduct of gur Lite, and. | 
3 therefore very unfit to de ee eee | 
rinciple. ten. Mean | Ates 
. 16. For betea confifer.thia Propoſition 6 00 its, | 
(for. the Sen, c0ng noe pup, that is and muſt be the 
ple and common Notion) viz. Fines ihe 1 ombioo : 
Gad; 3.5615 moſt acceptable to him; Which e 
ken, as maſt commonly. it is, ade Ae Mc at. 
ing to the different Opinions of ſeveral Countries, are 1 
counited-Jaudable,. will be a Propoſition ſo far from being 
tain, that. it will ot W. u Firs e AS 
confor to God's, Will, or to the Rule EE 
which is the true and only Meaſure of Virtue, when.) 
uſed to ſigniſy what is in its own Nature We x 8994 
this Propoſition, That V irtue is the be/t Worſhip F. God 
be moſt; true, and. certain, but of very lee we in Rn 
Life :; Since it will amount to no more than this, vi. That. G 
is pleaſed with the. doing of what he commands 3 which. Man 
may certainly know to be true, without knowing What it is 
that God doth command; and ſo be as far from any Rule 
or Principles of his Actions, as he was before. And I think 
very few, will take a Propoſition ,which noun to no more 
than this, viz. That God is pleaſed with ** 
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| for ſuch, which no bey deer e 


_._ cnta, of oe wt dro 
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be cane 0&5 Yards; whether Englih 


Wo 


Wo No Ba e 


, 'for an Inhate Moral Principlewrit on the 


Principles. Nins {BGA 94) 4214.3 -ICy ei N 

6 19. Nor is the fourth Propoſition (viz. Men mit rent 
of their Sins) much more inſtructive, till what thoſe Actions 
are, N Ingen . Forthe Work Pa 


What Aion Ain all kinds are 
but neither this, 41 can be imagined to 
de Inrate Principles; nor to de of any uſe, if chey were In- 
lat Mekſures and Bounde of All Vir- 
due and Vice, were 1 iy Mets Mindb,- and were In- 
, white Principles alſo, * is very much to be doubt- 
ed. And . axine, dt Will ſeurce- ſeem/potlidle, 


that God ſhould who gr any in Men's Minds, in Words 


Virtues a) Bis = ap 
— — 


n 


cannot be 
of theſe Principles very — Narites, — 
0 the Particalats eoinprehended- under them. 
— the Menfures muſt be taken from 
e f the Actions themſelves, and the Nules of them 


Words, and anteesdent to the fo. eat of 
Names, "fc Rules a Man muſt know, what 


karn no Language at all; 6r never underſtand 1 


= Wende Ty in the cas of ut and deaf ſn. "When i 
ſhall be made dut, that Men t of Words, 


the Laws and Ouſtoms of their Country, know that it is part of 
the Worſhip of God, Not to kill another Mam; Not w know 
mote Women chat one; Not to proeure Abortion} Not to ex- 
E their Children; Not td uke from another hat is — | 
h we want it our ſelves, but on the contraty, relieve and 
Sg his Want; | meer, we have * i 


311 4 7 1 
— 4 8 l We 9g 21 Pat . 
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| Anſwer, .) Thar” the Innate Plus 'of 8 


E 
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we ought tö kepent be . do fo no — 
When, T fay e len halt Ge ved aQtuatly t6 know and al; 
be e oboe: ohe den RE al which 
under "theſe two general Words made uſe" of above, wit,” . 
tate & Prccata, Virtues and Sins, there will be more reaſon 
ſor adthittirig” theſe and the like, "for common Notions, © ant 
Pra lf PrigKi 755 yet after all, " univerſal Conſent (were 
any in Moral Principles) to Tru, the Knowledge 
may be artfined Gehe ue, "au 5 
nate; ; Which is all T contend for. 

8 20. Nor will it be of much moment here 


to offer that very ready, but not very . Ot Gi 


Morality,” may,” by Ethitation and Cuſtom, and be — 
the genera Opinion of thoſe amongſt whom we Mes: 
converſe, be dartned, and at aft quite worn aur 
of the Minds be Men. Which Aſſertion of theirs, i 2 
ite takes away the Argument of univerſal Content, by 

Opinion of Irinate Principles is endeavoured to be 12 
unleſs thoſe Men will think it reaſbnable, thut their p 
Petſuaſions;” or that of 10 „ ſhould pals for unitet 


Conſent; beet when Men, pre 

themſelves to be the on! ght Reaſon, caſt by 

Mee — me” Anh ofthe 9 of Manta as not the 
nd then their Argument thus: The 


_ ich all Mankind 5 for true, are Innate; thoſe 
that Mit of right Rraſen admit, are the Principles Allowed 


Gn; Mankind; we, and thoſe of our Mind, are Men of * 


therefore we agreeing agreeing, our Principles are Innate; whic 
* Cut to Infallibili 


| Ag! way of 1 „ and 4 
Pot ee it Will be ver hard to underſtand, how there 


fore Principles, which all Men do acknowledge and agree in; 


_ and per there are none of thoſe Principles, which are nor by 


dapravill Caftom, and ill Education, blotted dur of the Minds of 
many Men: f re ing. That all Men admit, but yet 
man 9 Mien 90 d deny; and diflent from them. And indeed the 
e of firſt Principles, will ſerve us to very little 
2 —— n d fade at à bn with, as without 
bag Of Soo Huttian Power, — as is the W 

rs, or Opinions of our Compariions, be altered « or 
loft in us: Aid norwittiftanco all this Boaſt of firſt Panel. 
17 7 allch Trinate Eight, ' we ſhall be as much in the Dark and 
ncertaimty, as if there were no ſuch thing at all: It being 
all one, to have no Rule, "IR that will Warp any way, or 
amongſt 


2 n Practical Narr . 


But 8 


| en to-fay, whether they can, or cannot, by | 
1 Cultom,. be blurt'd and blotted out: If they cannot, we muſt 
| S alike, and they muſt be clear in 
Chery body: And if they may fi ſuffer Variation from adventi- 
bf 7 Notions, ve muſt then Kod them cleareſt and moſt p 
Pic 


cuous neareſt the Fountain, in Children and Illiterate 
n who have. received. leaſt I N from. foreign Or 
nions. Let them take which Side they Doſes they will cer- 


tainly find it r l W 


4 LE PS. 21, I cally (grave , that there are great 
- Cont rary. ts ua * Numbers of 25 — Wb, b Men of diffe- 
— Mes i rent Countries, Educations, and Tempers, arc 
orld. _ and embraced as firſt and. unqueſtionable 
i 


ihles ; many tuheregf, both for their Ab- 
ee ee. one to another, it is 2 


be rug. But yet all thoſe Propoſitions, how remote ſo- 
ever ſrom 40 are ſo. ſacred ſomewhere or othet, that 


Men ro0d . N Mat will 
— Reg Lives, and. w 6 2 
ſuffer emis to Are or. "oben 00 x 

8 


3 * not, 9 2171 12 we 
V e conſider the Hays 3 Fa 27 it . 
ah Wes.” .. about and bo really it ma) come to paſs, that 
Doctrines, that have been derived from no better 
. "than the Superſtition of a Nurſe, or the Authority of 
Origin Woman, may, by Lengthof/Fime, and Conſent "ew 
1-1-4 grow up to the Dignity 251 Principles i in Religion or 
. zality.. For ſuch, who are Car eful (as they call it). to principle 
Children (and few, there be who. have not 2 Set of thoſe 
Principles for them, which 52 believe in) inſtil into theunwary, 
and, as yet, 2 Underſtanding, 75 white Paper re- 
ceives any Characters) thoſe pee wou'd have them 
retain and p profeſs. "Theſe being taught as ſoon. as, they 
'have any Apprehenſion ; and ſtill as . grow ups confirmed 
to them, either by the open Profeſſion, or tacit Conſent, of 
| All they have to do Wick; : or 5 8 leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe Wiſdom, 
Knowledge, and Piety, they have an Opinion, who never ſuffer 


* n to be otherwiſe icnyancd, bi WO: 25 


No Innate Practical Principles. 4 
and Foundation, on — ns as their Religion or Man- 
ners, come, by theſe Means, b Un... 
queſtionable, Selſ- evident, and Innate Truths 
| &. 23. To which we may add, That when Men ; ſoinftrudted, | 
are grown up, and reflect on dir own Minds, they cannot find 
any thing more ancient there, than-thoſe Opinions which were 


taught them before their Memory began to keep a Regiſter of 


their Actions, or date the Time when any new. Thing appeared | 
to them; and therefore make no ſcruple to conclude, That thoſe 
Propoſitions, of whoſe Knowledge they can find; in themſelves no 
phe tor nine certainly the Impreſs of God. and 2 their 

| Minds; and not taught them by any one elſe. T heſe the _ 
tertain and ſubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with 


ration; not becauſe it is natural; nor do Children do it, N 


they are not ſo taught; but beckaſe; « having been always ſo 
educated, n the beginning of this 
Reſpect, they think it is natural. : 

$: 24. This will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidable 
to come to paſs, if we conſider the Nature of Mankind, and 
the Conſtitution of Human Affairs; wherein moſt Men can- 
not live, without employing their Time in the daily Labours of 
their Calling; nor be at quiet in their Minds, without eme 
Foundation or Principles to 1g their Thoughts: on, There is 
ſcarce any one ſo floating and ſuperficial in his U 
who hath not ſome reverenced Propoſitions, which are to him 
the Principles on which he bottoms: his Reaſonings; and by 
which he judgeth of Truth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong; 
which ſome, wanting Skill and Leiſure, | and - arg the Incli- 
nation; and ſome being taught, that they ought not to exa- 
mine; there are ſew to be found, who ate not expoſed by their 
Ignorance, Lazineſs, Education, or Precipitancy, to take 
them upon-'T ruſt; ,-- 

$ 25. This is evidently the Caſe of all Children and Young | 
Folk; and Cuſtom, a greater Power than Nature, ſeldom fail- 
ing to make them worſhip for Divine, whatſhe hath inured them 
to bow their Minds, and ſubmit their U erſtandings to, it is 
no wonder, that grown Men, either perplexed in the neceſſary 
Affairs of Life, ot hot in the purſuit of Pleaſures, ſhould not 
ſeriouſly {it down to examine their own Tenets; eſpecially when 
one of their Principles is, That Principles ought not to be que- 
ſtioned. And had Men Leiſure; Parts, and Will, who is there 
almoſt, that dare ſhake the Foundation of all his paſt Thoughts 
and AQtons; and endure to bring upon himſelf the Shame of 
_ been 2 long: time „* in Miſtake and Error? Who 


is 


*. 


Where is. che Man to be found, chat can 
ſelf to bear the Name of Whimſical, Sceptical, 


any of the common Opinions? And he will 


afraid to queſtion thoſe Principles, w 
as moſt Men do, the Standards ſet 


and the Workmanſhip 


* 


N My . | | \ 7 + * | 


from 


which he is ſure to meet with, who does in th 


hen he ſhall think 
up by God in his 
to be the Rule and Touchſtone of all other Opinions. And 


what can hinder him from thinking them Sacred, when he 
finds them the earlieſt of all his own | 


Minds; grow fond of the Notions they have been long ac- 
with there; and ſtamp the Charadters Divinity 


ue . „ become zealous Votaries to Bulls 
and Monkeys ; and contend too, fight, and dis in deſence of 


their Opinions. Dum ſolts credit habendos offe Daus, quos 19ſe 


coli. For ſince the reaſoning Faculties of the Soul, which are 


ed Principles; which being reputed and preſumed to be the 
other Proofs themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of 


into his Mind, and entertain them there, with the reverence 
uſually paid to Principles, never venturing to examine them ; 


but accuſtoming himſelf to believe them, becauſe they are to 
be believed, may take up from his Education, and the Faſhions 
of his Country, . for Innate Principles; and by 
Jong poring on e ſo dim his Sight, as to take 
Monſters lodged in n Brain, for the Images of the Deity, 
— — bo 
27. this many are 
Principle. bc — which they believe In- 
muſt be ex4- nate, may be eaſily obſerved in the variety of or- 
mined. poſite Principles held, and contended for, by all 
| lor and degrees of Men. ———_— 
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Nu Innafe Praten! Principles. ay: 

this to be the method,” wherein-moſt Men proceed to the Aſſu- . 
rance they have of the Truth and Evidence of their Principles, 
will, perhaps, find it a hard matter, any other way to account 
for the contrary Tenets, which are firmly believed, confidently 
aſſerted, and which great Numbers are ready at any time to 
ſeal with their Blood. And indeed, if it be the privilege. of 


Innate Principles, to be received upon their own Authority, 


2 I know not what not be believed, 
ENG, W H D be: 


Miſtakes, fre tree m. e- 
I ſhall be ready to embrace ſuch welcome and uſeful P 

tions; and till then I may with Modeſty doubt, ſince 

univerſal Conſent, . 
prove a ſuſficient Mark to direct my Choice, and aſſure me of 
any Innate Principles. From what has been ſaid, I think it paſt 
doubt, . otter trans: 


ee eee r $. 
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Otker i concerning 3 Terre 
Daus Speculative and Fra. 


AD thols, who would: 1 "RF 
H that eee are Innate Principles, not eg 
together in groſs; but their Ideas bo 


: — — — —— 


Propoſitions are made, 33 
have been ſo forward to believe they were Simon i 
the Ideas, which made up thoſe Truths, were not, it was im- 
poſſible, that the Propoſitions, made up of them, ſheuld be In- 
nate, or our Knowledge of them be born with us. For if the 
Ideas be not Innate, there was a time when the Mind was with- 
out thoſe Principles; and then, they will not be Innate, but be 
r For, „ 
ves 


2 | No-Innate Prigftical Prindiple 


_ {elves ate not, there-cati he nn Knowledge, no Aſſent, no 
Mental or Verbal Propolitions about them. 5 

. hog If we will attentiueiy conſider new-born 

s * - Children, we ſhall have little Reaſon to think, 

„ en Borg: haps, ſoine faint Idas, 

ps, ſome faint Ideas, 

— _— of Hunger, and Thirſt, and Warmth, and ſome 

Chilaren. Pains, which may have felt in the Womb, 

1 there is not the leaſt Appearance of any ſettled 

Wat all in thai 9 Ideas, anſiuering the Terms 
which make up thoſe uni verſal Prepeſttions, that are 

Pri 11 One may perceive how, by Degrees, aſter- 

wards Ideas come into their Minds; and that they — 

nor no other, than what Experience, and the 


' Things, chat come in their Way, furniſn them 2 Which 
. n 
. ſtamped on the 
| 3. It is umpoſſible br the fame Thing to be, and ut to be; 
— (af there be any ſuch) an Innate Principle. But 
can any one think, or will any one ſay, en 
Identity, are two Innate Ideas? Are they ſuch as. all | 
Find have, and bring into the World with them ? And are 
they thoſe that are the firſt in Children, and antecedent to'all 
ones? If they are Innate, they .muſt needs... be. ſo. 
Hath a Child an Idea of Impoſſubility and Identity, before it _ 
has of I bite or Blacks ' Sweet or Bitter? And is it from the 
Knowledge of this Principle, that it concludes, that Worm- 
wood rubb'd on the Nipple, hath not the ſame Taſte that 
it uſed to receive from thence ? Is it the actual Know 
of Impeſſibile g idem gſe, & nem eſſe, that makes a Chi 
diſtinguiſh between its Mother and a Stranger: or that makes 
it ſond of the one, and fly the other? Or does the Mind re- 
late it ſelf, an rag y Ave by ideas that'it never yet had ? 
r the Underſtanding draw Concluſions from Principles, 
which it never yet knew or underſtood? The Names 4mpoſſi- 
biity and Identity, ſtand for two Idaas, ſo far from being In- 
nate, or Born with us, that I think it requires great Care and 
Attention to form them right in our U They are 
ſo far from being brought into the World with us; ſo remote 
from the Thoughts of Infancy and Childhood, that I believe, 
upon Examination, 08 be found; that many grown Men 
want them. 
Identity, andl- 5 4. If Identity (to dence in that alone) 5 
. a native Impreſſion; ; and nn ſo — 


that they bri many 4deas into the World with 5 
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tions; which if they were, would be enough to ew, that there 
was in the Unde 
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aan derten to us, that we muſt needs know it even from our 


0 ; I would gladly be reſolved, by one of Seven, or 8e- 
ty Years old, ther a Man, being A "Creature, confiſli 


; of Saul and Body; be the fame Man, when his Body is changed?” 


Whether Eupharbus and Pythagoras, having had the ſame Soul, 
were the ſame Man, though they lived in ſeveral Ages — 1 


Nay, Whether che Cock too, which had the ſame Soul, were 


not the fame with both of them? Whereby, perhaps, it will 
appear, that our Idea of Sameneſs is not fo ſettled and clear, as 
todeſerve to be thought Innate in us. For if thoſe Innate Teas | 
are not clear and diſtin, ſo as to be univerſally known; and 

agreed on, they cannot be Subjects of univerſal and 
undoubted Truths ; but will be the unavoidable Occafion of 
perpetual Uncertainty, ' For, I ſuppoſe, every one's Idea of 
Tdentity, will not be the fame that Pythagoras and Thouſands ' 
others of his Followers have: And which then ſhall be the 
true? Which Innate? Or are there two different Ideas of Iden- 
tity, both Innate? 


$. 5. Nor let any one think, that the Queſtions I have here 
propoſed, about the Identity of Man, are bare, empty 8 


ndings of Men no Innate Idea of Identity. 
He that ſhall, with a little Attention, reflect on the Reſurrection, 
and cobfitler, that Divine Juſtice ſhall bring to Judgment, at 
the laſt Day, the very ſame Perſons, to be happy or miſerable 
in the other,” who did well or ill in this Life, wi 1 find it, per- 


haps, not eaſy to reſolve with himſelf, what makes the ſame 


Man, or wherein Identity conſiſts: And will not be forward to 
think he, and every one, even Children themſelves, have na- 
turally a clear Idea of it. 

$6. Let us examine that principle of Mathe- hole" ant | 
maticks,viz.T hat the Whale is bigger than a Part. Part not In- 
This, I take it, is reckon'd amongſt Innate Prin- nate Ideas. 
ciples. I am ſure it has as good a Title, as any, to 
be thought ſo ; which yet, no body can think it to be, when he 
conſiders the Ideas it comprehends in it, hole and Part, are 
perfectly Relative ; but the poſitive Ideas, to which they pro- 
perly and immediately belong, are Extenſion and Number, of 
which alone, hole and Part are Relations. So that if hole 
and Part are Innate Ideas, Extenſion and Number muſt be fo 
too, it being impoſſible to have an Idea of a'Relation, without 
having any at all of the thing to which it belongs, and in which 
it is founded. Now, whether the Minds of Men have natu- 
rally imprinted on them the Ideas of Extenſion and Number, 
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I leave to be confidered by thoſe, who are the Patrons of In- 


Principles. | 
— . 7. That Gal is te be Winſipped, is, with 


Le Er. out doubt, as great a I ruth as any can enter into 


As. | 2 eee e 
ate. a ; amongſt Practical ＋ ut yet, it 
dean by no means be — rl unleſs'the 

tim of o 94 and Horfhip, are ny That the Idea, the 
erm, Morſbip ſtands ſor, is not in the Underſtanding of Chil- 
dren, and a Character ſtamped on the Mind in its firſt Origi- 
nal, I think, will. be eaſily granted by any one, that conſiders 


how: few. there be amongſt grown Men, who have a clear di- 


ſtinct Notion of it. And, I ſuppoſe, there cannot be any 
thing more ridiculous, than to ſay, that Children have this 


Practical Principle Innate, That God is to be Worſhipped 3. and 


yet, that they know not what that Worſhip of God 1 is, which 
er Ba But to paſs by this, 


8. It any Idea can be imagin'd l 

Idea 6. 1 of all others, for many Reaſons, be 
wot . thought ſo; ſince it is hard to conceive, how there 

.... ſhould be Innate Moral Principles, without an In- 

nate Idea of a Deity. Without a Notion of a Law-maker, it is 


impoſſible to have a Notion of a Law, and an Obligation to ob- 


ſerve.it. Beſides the Atheiſts taken notice of amongft the An- 

cients, and Jeſt branded upon the Records of Hiſtory, hath not 

Navigation diſcovered, in theſe later Ages; whole 

(s). Rlige.a- Nations at the Bay of Soldania, (a) in . in 
ud Thevenot, Boranday,(c)and the Caribe Iſlands, c. amo 


e. of whom there was to be found no Notion of a God, 


F Religion. Nicholaus del Techo in literis, ex 
01 5 inicre Paraquaria de Cagiguarum conver fione, has theſe 
MA Words (a], Reperi,cam gentem nullum nomen ha- 
72 „e biere, quod Deum; Hominis animam ſignificet, nul- 
ark, 28. la ſacra habet, nulla Idola. Theſe are Inſtances of 


8 Nations where uncultivated Nature has been left 
to it ſelf, without the help of Letters, and Diſ- 


| 4 cipline, and the Improvements of Arts and 

| Relatio © Sciences,” But there are others to be found, who 
2758 5 4 re have enjoy d theſe in a very great meaſure, who 
Caalguarum | et, for want of a due Application of their 
”Y houghts this way, want the Idea, and Know- 
ledge of God. IT will, I doubt not, be a Surpriſe 
to others, as it was to me, to find the Siamites of this Number. 
But for this, let them conſult the King of France's late Envoy 


? U 
| | 


ther, 
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- hither, (e) who gives no better Account of tie 
 Chineſes themſelves. () And if we will not be- (e) La Low 
lieve La Loubere, the Miſkonaries of China, even bere du Roy- 
the Jeſuits themſelves, the great Encomiaſts of the aume de Si- 
Chineſes, do all to a Man agree, and will convince am. T. 1. c. 9 
us that the Sect of the Litterati, or Learned, 7 E 
keeping to the old Religion of Chins, and the f. 5 
ruling Party there, are all of them Athei/ts. Vid. /) B. n. 
Navarette in the Collection oſ Voyages, Vol. I. f. c. 20.4. 4. 
and” Hliſtoria tultus Sinenſium.] And perhaps, &c. 3. 
if we ſhould with Attention; mind the Lives 7:33 
and Diſcourſes of People not ſo far off, we ſhould have too much 
reaſon to fear, that many, in more civilized Countries, have 
no very ſtrong and clear Impreſſions of a Deity upon their 
Minds; and that the Complaints of Atheiſm, made from the 
| Pulpit, are not without reaſon. And though only ſome profli- 
= Wi retches own it too bare-facedly now; yet, perhaps, we 
Id hear more than we do, of it, from others, did not the 
fear of the Magiſtrate's Sword, or their Neighbour's Cenfure, 
tie up Peoples Tongues ; which, were the Apprehenſions of 
Puniſtment or Shame taken away, would as openly proclaim 
their Atheiſm, as their Lives do. (2) 2 


of 
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(2) On this Reaſoning of the Author againſt Innate 1deas, great 
Blame hath been laid ; becauſe it ſeems to invalidate an Argument 
commonly uſed to prove the Being of a God, viz. Univerſal Conſent : 
To which our Author f anſwers, I think that the 
Univerſal Conſent of Mankind, as to the Being of a + In his Third 

ad, amounts to thus much, That the vaſtly greater Letter to the 

Majority of Mankind, have in all Ages of the World Biſhop of 
aflually believed a God; that rbe Majority of the re- Worceſter, 
maining Part, have not actually dirbelizved it; and pag. 147, &c. 
conſequently theſe who have aftually oppoſed the Belief 
of God, have truly been very few. So that comparing thoſe that 
have actually disbelieved, with thoſe who have actually believed a 
God, their Number is fo inconſiderable, that in reſpect of this in- 
comparably greater Majority, of thoſe who have owned the Belief” 
of a God, it may be ſaid to be the Univ:r/a/ Conſent of Mankind. 

This is all the Univer/al Conſent which Truth or Matter of Fact 

will allow; and therefore all that cen be made uſe of to prove a 

God. But if any one would extend it farther, and ſpeak deceit- 
fully for God: If this Univerſality ſhould be urged in a ſtrict 
Senſe, not for much the Majority, but for a general Conſent of 
eyery one, even to a Man, in all Ages and Countries ; this would 
. Make it either no Argument, or a perfectly uſeleſs and unneceſſary 
one. For if any one deny a God, * a perfectly VE of 
. | 2 | On- 


52 To Innate Principles. 
| 9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Notion of Ged, 
cube yet Hiſtory tells us the contrary ) it would nat from 
thence follow, that the Idea of him was Innate. For, though 
no Nation were to be found without a Name, and ſome. few 
dark Notioris of him ; yet that would not prove them to be na- 
tural Impreſſions on the Mind, no more than the Names of Fire, 
or the Sun, Heat, or Number, do prove the Ideas they ſtand 
ſor to be Innate; becauſe the Names of thoſe Things, and the 
Ideas of them, are ſo univerſally received and known amongſt 
Mankind. Nor on the contrary, is the want of ſuch a Name, 
or the Abſence of ſuch a as out of Mens Mind, g * 
ment againſt the Being of God, any more, than it wo 
A Proof that there was no cer «hr the World, _ becauſe a 
great part of Mankind had neither a Notion of any ſuch thing, 
nor a Name for it; or be any ſhew of Argument to prove, that 
there are no diſtinct and various Species of Angels, or intelligent 
_ Beings above us, becauſe we have no Ideas of ſuchdiſtin Species, 


Conſent is deftroy'd; and if no body does deny a God, what need 
of Arguments to convince Atheiſts ? | | | 
I would crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, Were there ever in the 
World any Atheifts or no? If there were not, what need is there of 
_ railing a Queſtion about the Being of a God, when no body que- 
ſtions it? What need of proviſional Arguments againſt a Fault, 
from which Mankind are ſo wholly free; and which by an Univer- 
al Conſent, they may be preſumed to be ſecure from? If you fay, 
(as I doubt not but you will) that there have been Atbeiſls in . 
World, then your Lordſhip's Univerſa! Conſent, reduces itſelf to 
only a great Majority ; and then make that —_— t as you 
will, what I have faid in the Place quoted by your Lordſhip, leaves 
it in its full Force; and J have not ſaid one Word that does in the 


leaſt invalidate this Argument for a God. The Argument I was 


upon there, was to ſhew, that the Tara of God was not Innate ; and 
to my Purpoſe it was ſufficient, if there were but a leſs 'Number 
found. in the World, who had no Idea of God, than your Lordfſhi 

will allow there have been of profeſſed 4theifts ; for whatſoever a 
Innate, muſt be Univerſal in the ſtrifteſt Senſe. One Exception is 
a ſufficient Proof againſt it. So that all that I aid, and which was 
quite to another Purpoſe, did not atall tend, nor can be made uſe 
of, to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, grounded on ſuch Uni- 
verſal Conſent, as your Lordittip, and all that build on it, muſt own; 
which is only a very diſproportioned Majority : Such an Univerſal 
_ Conſent my Argument there, neither affirms nor requires to be leſs 


than you will be pleaſed to allow it. Your Lordſhip therefore 


might, without any Prejudice to thoſe Declarations of Good-will 
and Favour you have for the Author of the Ey of Human Under. 
landing, have ſpared the mentioning his quoting Authors that 


* 
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or Names for them: For Men being furniſhed with Words, by 
the common Language of their own Countries, can ſcarce avoid 
having ſome kind of eas. of thoſe things, whoſe Names, thoſe 
they converſe with, have occaſion frequently to mention to them. 
And if it carry with it the Notion of Excelleney, Greatneſs, or 
\mething extraordinary; if Apprehenſion and Concernment ac- 
company it; if the Fear of abſolute and irrefiſtible Power ſet it 
on upon the Mind, the Idea is likely to fink the deeper, and 
| ſpread the farther ; eſpecially if it be ſuch an Idea, as is agree- 
able to the common Light of Reaſon, and naturally deducible 
from every part of our Knowledge, as that of a God is. For 
the viſible Marks of extraordinary Wiſdom and Power, appear 
plainly in all the Works of the Creation, that a rational Crea- 
ture, who will but ſeriouſly reflect on them, cannot miſs the Diſ- 
covery of a Deity : And the Influence that the Diſcovery of ſuch 
a Being muſt neceffarily have on the Minds of all, thas have but 
once heard of it, is ſo great, and carries ſuch a Weightof Thought 
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are in Print, for Matters of Fact to another Purpoſe,” ar poin; 
about to invalidate the Argument = Deity, from the dene 
Conſent of Mankind, fince he leaves that Univerſal Conſent as entire 
and as large as you your ſelf-do,, or can own, or 7275 9 it. But 
here I Bare no Reaſon to be ſorry that your Lordſhip given me 
this Occafion for the Vindication of this Baſſoge 4 my Book ; if there 
ſhould be any one beſides your Lordſhip, who ſhould ſo far miſtake 
it, as to think it in the leaſt inva/idates the Argument fora God, from 
the Univerſal Conſent of Mankind. A Wt 
But becauſe you queſtion the Credibility of thoſe Authors I have 
oted, which you ſay were very ill choſen : I will crave leave to 
„That he whom I relied on for his Teſtimony concerning the 
tentots of Soldania, was no leſs a Man than an Ambaſſador from 
the King of England to the Great Mogul. Of whoſe Relation, Mon- 
ſieur Thevenot, no ill Judge in the Caſe, had ſo great an Eſteem, that 
he was at the pains to tranſlate it into French, and publiſh it in his 
(which is counted no injudicious) Collection of Travels. But to 
interceed with your Lord{hip, for a little more favourable Allowance 
- Credit — Sir . Roe s Relation 32 3» Inhabitant of the 
ountry,who could Engli ſb, aſſure r. Terry, th , 
That — of galant, hag — od. But if he too have ,, * e 
the ill luck to find no Credit with you, I hope you 2 8*:P1T» 
will be a little more favourable to a Divine of the 1 
Church of Eagland now living, and admit of his Teſtimony in confir- 
mation of Sir Tho. Roe's. This worthy Gentleman, in the Relation of 
his Voyage to Surat, printed but two Years ſince, ſpeaking of the ſame 
People, has theſe Words, + They are funk even below * O 
Hdolatry,are deftitute of both Prieſt and Temple, aud ſa- + M. Oving- 
ving a little ſbew of * is made at theFull don, p. mY 
* 3 an 
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out any Notion of Numbers, or Fire. 


and which he hath diſtinguiſb'd by eſſential Properties, that you = 
LO 
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and Communication with it, that it ſeems ſtranger to me, that 
any where found ſo Brutifh, 
as to want the Notion of a God, than that they ſhould be with» 
1 e N 

F. 10. The Name of God being once mentioned in any part 
of the World, to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inviſible 
Being, the Suitableneſs of ſuch a Notion. to the Principles of 
common Reaſon, and the Intereſt Men will always have to men- 
tion it often, muſt neceſſarily ſpread ĩt far and wide; and con- 
tinue it down to all Generations: though yet the general Re- 
ception of this Name, and ſome imper fect and umſteady Notions, 
conveyed. thereby, to the unthinking Part of Mankind, prove not 
#he Idea to. be. Innate ; but only that they, who made the Diſco- 
very, had made a right Uſe of their Reaſon, thought maturely 
of the Cauſes of Things, and traced them to their Original; 
from m other lefs conſidering People, having once received 
10 important a Notion, it could not eaſily be loſt again. 
— — en re——— 
and New Moon, bave loft all kind of Religious Devotion. Nature has ſo 
my rovided for theirConvenience in this Life, that they have drown- 
/ Senſe of the God of it, and are grows quite careleſs of the nens. 
But to provide againſt the cleareſt Evidence of Atbeiſi in theſe 
People, you fay, That the Account given of them, makes them not'fit to 
be a Standard for the Senſe of Mankind.” This, I think, may pals for 


a 


r 


nothing, till fome body may be found that makes them to be a Stan- 
dard for the Senſe of Mankind. All the Uſe T have made of them was to 


Mew, That there were Men in the World that had no Innate Idea of 
God. But to keep ſomething like an * 1 going (for what will 
not that dB jug go near denying theſe Cafers to be Men. What 
elſe do theſe Words ſignify ? A People ſo ftrangely bereft of common 
Senſe, that they can hardly be reckon'd among Mankind,as appears by the 
beft Accounts of the Cafers of Soldan'a,  &r. I hope if any of them 
were called Peter, Fames, or Job, it would be paſt ſcruple that th 
were Men: However, Conrwee, Wewena, and Couſpeda, and th 
others who had Names, that had no Places in your Nomenc/ator, 
would hardly paſs Muſter with your Lordſhip. | | a 
My Lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what you your ſelf fay 
here, may be a Motive to you to conſider, That what you have hail 
ſuch a Streſs on concerning the general Nature of Man, as a real Being, 
and the Subject of Properties,amounts to nothing for the diſtinguiſhin 
of Species, fince you your ſelf own that there may be Individuals 
whertin there is a common Nature with a particular Subſiſtente proper 
zo each of tbem, wherein you are ſo little able to know of which of the 
Ranks or Sorts they are, into which you fay, God has order d Beings, 


in doubt whether they ought to be reckon'd among Mankind" ar 


— 
\ 


2 $ tr. This is all could be inferr'd from the Notion of a 
„were it to be found univerſally in all the Tribes of 
Mankind, and generally acknowledged by Men grown to Ma- 
turity in all Countries. For the Generality of the acknow- 
ledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no farther than 
that; which, if it be ſufficient to prove the /dea'of God, Innate, 
will as well prove the Idea of Fire, Innate ;- ſince, I think, it 
may be truly ſaid, That there is not a Perſon in the World 
who has a Notion of a God, who has not alſo the /dea of 
Pite. I doubt not, but if a Colony of young Children ſhould 
be placed in an Ifland where no Fire was, they would certain- 
ly neither have any Notion of ſuch a Thing, nor Name for 
it, how generally ſoever it were received, and known in all 
the World beſides; and perhaps too, their Apprehenſions 
would be as far removed from any Name, or Notion of a 
God, till ſome one among them had employed his Thoughts, 
to enquire into the Conſtitution and Cauſes of Things, which 
would eaſily lead him to the Notion of a God; which having 
once taught to others, Reaſon, and the natural Properiſity-of 
tei on Thoughts, would afterwards propagate, and con- 
anus amongſt tem. 84: eee 
8. Indeed it is urged, that it is ſuitable to Suitable to © 
1 Gtdneſs of God, to imprint, upon the Minds GOD; GD 
if Mer; Characters and Notions of himſelf, and meſs, that all 
not't6 leave them in the Dark, and Doubt, in Men ſhould 
0 grand a Concernment; and alſo by that bave an Idea 
to ſecure to himſelf the Homage and , . 
Veneration, due from ſo intelligent a Creature N 
as Man; and therefore he has done it. him,anſw AY 
This Argument, if it be of any force, will prove Ks 
much more than thoſe, who uſe it in this Caſe, expect from it. 
For if we may conclude, that God hath done for Men, all that 
Men ſhall judge is beſt for them, becauſe it is ſuitable to his 
* Goodneſs ſo to do, it will prove not only, that God has im- 
printed on the Minds of Men an Idea of himſelf; but that he 
hath plainly ſtamped there, in fair Characters, all that Men 
Sught to know, or believe of him, all that they ought to do in 


Obedience to his Will; and that he hath given them a Will 


and Affections conformable to it. This, no doubt, 4 
will think it better for Men, than that they ſhould, in the Dark, 


grope after Knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all Nations did af- 
ter God, A#s xvii. 27, than that their Wills ſhould claſh' with 
their Underſtandings, and their Appetites erofs their Duty. 
The Romaniſts ſay, *Tis beſt for Men, and fo ſuitable to the 
"2; 1 1 D 4 G ood- 


\ 


 _ Jdeas of Gad, and Principles of Morality ;- or at leaſt have but 
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Goodneſs of God, that there ſhould be an Infallible Judge of 
Controverſies on Earth; and thereſore there is one: And I, 
by the ſame Reaſon, ſay, Tis better for Men, that every Man 
himſelf ſhould be infallible, I leave them to conſider, whe-+ 
ther by the force of this Argument they ſhall think, that every 
Man is fo. I think it a very good Argument, to ſay, the in- 
finitely wiſe God hath made it ſo : And therefore it is beſt. 
But it ſeems to me à little tos much — our own Wife . 
dam, te ſay, I think it beſt, and therefore God hath made it ſo. 
And in the Matter in hand, it will be in vain to argue from 
ſuch a Topick, that God hath done ſo, when certain Experi- 
ence ſhews us that he hath not. But the Goodneſo of GO 
hath not been wanting to Men without ſuch original Impreſ- 
ſions of Knowledge, or Ideas ſtamped on the Mind: Since he 
hath furniſhed Man with thoſe Faculties, which will ſerve for 
the ſufficient Diſcovery of all things requiſite to the End. of+ 
ſuch a Being; and 1. doubt not but to ſhew, that a Man by 
the right Uſe of his natural Abilities, may, without any In- 
nate Principles, attain the Knowledge of a God, and other 
things that concern him. God having endued Man with thoſe: 
Faculties of knowing which he hath, was no more obliged by 
his Goodneſs, to implant thoſe Innate Notions in his. Mind, 
than that having giving him Reaſon, Hands, and Materials, 
he ſhould build him Bridges, or Houſes, which ſome P | 
in the World, however of good Parts, do either totally want, 
or arg but ill provided of, as well as others are wholly without 


very ill ones. The Reaſon in both Caſes being, That they 
never employ'd their Parts, Faculties, and Powers, induftri- 
ouſly that Way, but contented themſelves with the Opinions, 
; * and Things of their Country, as they found them, 
Without looking any farther: Had you or I been born at the 
ay of Soldania, poſſibly our Thoughts and Notions had not 
exceeded thoſe brutiſh ones of the Hotentots that inhabit there: 
And had the Virginia King Apochancana, been educated in 
England, he had, perhaps, been as knowing a Divine, and as 
good a Mathematician, as any in it: The Difference between. 
him and a more improved Engliſhman, lying barely in this, that 
the Exerciſe of his Faculties was bounded within the Ways, 
Modes, and Notions of his own Country, and never directed 
to any other, or farther Enquiries : And if he had not any Idea 
of a God, it was only becauſe he purſued not thoſe Thoughts 
that would have led him to it. 8 


a Mark GOD ſet on his own 
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F. 13. I grant, That if there were any Idea to be found im- 
nted on the Minds of Men, we have Reaſon 22 
to expect it ſhould be the — bis Mater, as Ideas GOD 
orkmanſhip, to varia, in 
mind Man of his Dependance and Duty; and ferent Men. 
that herein ſhould . firſt Inſtances of i 
buman Knowledge. But how late is it before any ſuch No- 
tion is diſcoverable in Children? And when we find it there, 
how much more does it reſemble the Opinion and Notion of 
the Teacher, than repreſent the true God? He that ſhall ob- 
ſerve in Children the Progreſs, whereby their Minds attain 
the Knowledge they have, will think that the Objects they 
do firſt, . and moſt familjarly converſe with, are thoſe that 
make the firſt Impreſſions on their Underſtanding : Nor will 
he find the leaſt Footſteps of any other, It is eaſy to take 
notice how their Thoughts enlarge themſelves, only as they 
come to be acquainted with a greater variety of ſenſible Ob- 
jets, to retain the Ideas of them in their Memories; and to 
get the Skill to compound and enlarge them, and ſeveral 
ways put them together. How by theſe means they come to 
frame in their Minds an Idea Men have of a Deity, I ſhall 
hereafter ſhow. . bp 
$ 14. Can it be thought that the Ideas Men have of God, are 
the Characters, and Marks of himſelf, engraven in their Minds 
by. his own Finger, when we ſee that in the ſame Country, un- 
der one and the ſame Name, Men have far different, nay, of- 
ten contrary and * Ideas and Conceptions of him ? 
Their agreeing in a Name, or Sound, will ſcarce prove an In- 
nate Notion of him. | 1 
§. 15. What true or tolerable Notion of a Deity could they 
have, who acknowledged and worſhipped Hundreds? Every 
Deity, that they owned above one, was an infallible Evidence 
of their Ignorance of him, and a Proof that they had no true 
Notion of God, where Unity, Infinity, and Eternity, were ex- 
cluded. To which if we add their groſs Conceptions of ons 
reity, expreſſed in their Images, and Repreſentations 
kbeir Deities; the Amours, Marriages, Copulations, Luſts, 
Quarrels, and other mean Qualities attributed by them to their 
Gods; we ſhall have little reaſon to think that the Heathen 
World, 1. 2. the greateſt Part of Mankind, had ſuch Ideas of 
God in their Minds, as he himſelf, out of Care that they ſhould 
not be miſtaken about him, was Author of. And this Uni- 
verſality of Conſent, ſo much urged, if it prove any native 
Impreffions, *twill be only this: That God imprinted on the 
Minds of all Men, ſpeaking the ſame Language, a Name for 
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himſelf, - but not any Idea: Since thoſe People, who agreed in 
the Name, at the ſame time, had far different Apprehenſions 
about the Thing ſignified. If they ſay, That the Variety of 
Deities, worſhipped. by the Heathen World, were but figurative 
"Ways of the ſeveral Attributes of that incomprehen- 
fible Being, or ſeveral Parts of his Providence: I anſwer, what 
y might be in their Original, I will not here enquire; but that 
_ they were ſo in the Thoughts of the Vulgar, I think no body 
will affirm : And he that will conſult the Voyage of the Biſhop 
of Beryte, c. 13. (not to mention other Teſtimonies) will find, 
that the Theology of the Siamites, proſeſſedly owns a Plurality 
of Gods: Or, as the Abbe de Choify more judiciouſly remarks, 
in his Journal du Voiage de Siam, If, it conſiſts properly in 
acknowledging no God at all. * | 05466 "cn 
F 15. If it be faid, That Wiſe Men of all Nations came to 
| have true Conceptions of the Unity and Infinity of the Deity, 1 
grant it. But then this e OTIOO 
Fi, Excludes Univerſality of Conſent in any Thing, but 
the Name; for thoſe Wiſe Men being very few, perhaps one 
of a Thoufand, this Univerfality is very narrow. | 
_ Secondly, It ſeems to me plainly to prove, that the trueſt and 
beſt Notions Men had of God, were not imprinted, but l 
red by Thought and Meditation, and a right Uſe of their Fa- 
culties: Since the wiſe and confidetate Men of the World, by 
à right and careful Employment of their Thoughts and Rea- 
fon, attained true Notions in this, as well as other Things; 
whilft the lazy and inconfiderate Part of Men, making the 
far greater Number, took up their Notions, by chance, from 
common Tradition and vulgar Conceptions, without moch 
ing their Heads about them. And if it be a Reaſon to think 
the Notion , God Innate, becauſe all wiſe Men had it, Virtue 
too mult be thought Innate, for That alſo wiſe Men have al- 
ys had. | | N 
* 16. This was evidently the Caſe of all Gentiliſm: Nor 
hath even amongſt Jets, Chriſtians, and Mahometans, who 
acknowledge but one God, this Doctrine, and the care is taken 
in thoſe Nations to teach Men to have true Notions of a GOD, 
prevailed fo far as to make Men to have the fame, and true 
Ideas of him. How many, even amongſt us, will be found 
upom Enquiry, to fancy him in the ſhape of a Man fitting in 
Heaven; and to have many other abſurd and unfit Concep- 
tions of him? Chriftians, as well as Turks, have had whole 
Sets owning, and contending earneſtly for it, that the Deity 
was corporeal, and of human Shape: And "oy Yue 


. neſs of God, that he has given us Minds unfurniſhed with theſe 
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h ſome ve met with; that on it) li he 
— it bly bafinek, may — Rrkay norant 
and uninſtructed Chriſtians, many of that Opinion. Talk but 
with Country-People, almoſt of any Age; or young People, 
almoſt of any Condition; and you ſhall find, that though the 
Name of GOD be frequently in their Mouths, yet the Notions 
they apply this Name to, are ſo odd, low, and pitiful, that 
no body can imagine they were taught by a rational Mans 
much leſs that they were Characters writ by the Finger of God 
himſelf. Nor do I ſee how it derogates more from the Goods 


Ideas of himſelf, than that he hath ſent us into the World with 
Bodies uncloathed; and that there is no Art or Skill born with 
us. For being fitted with Faculties to attain theſe, it is want 
of Induſtry and Conſideration in us, and not of Bounty in Him, 
if we have them not. Tis as certain, that there is a God, as 
that the oppoſite Angles, made by the Interſection of two 
ſtraight Lines, are equal. There was never any rational Crea- 
ture that ſet himſelf ſincerely to examine the Truth of theſe 
Propoſitions, that could fail to aſſent to them: Though yet it 
be paſt doubt that there are many Men, who, having not ap- 
plied their T that way, are ignorant both of the one 
and the other. WO think fit to call this (which. is the 
utmoſt of its Extent) Univerſal Conſent, ſuch an one I caftly 
allow: But ſuch an Univerſal Conſent as this, proves not the 
Iden of God, no more than it does the Idea of ſuch Angles, 


tate. 5 


8. 17. Since then, though the Knowledge of a Vibe Idea of 
COD bee ne en Die y of human God de net 
Reaſon, yet the Idea of Him, is not Innate, as, I Innate, na 
think, is evident from what has been ſaid; I ima- a, 1 ; 
gine there will be ſcarce any other /dea found, that 7 4. 
can pretend to it: Since if God had ſet any Im- 
preſſion, any Character on the Underſtanding of Men, it is moſt 


reaſonable to expect it ſhould have been ſomeclear and uniform 


Idea of himſelf, as far as our weak Capacities were capable to 


receive ſo incomprehenſible and infinite an Object. But our 


Minds being, at firſt, void of that Idea, which we are moſt con- 
cerned to have, it is a ſtrong Preſumption againſt all ather Innate 
Characters. I muſt own, as far as I can obſerve, I can find none, 
and would be glad to be informed by any other. Idea f Sb. 
$ 18. I confeſs, there is another Idea which ffance not In- 
would be of general Uſe for Mankind to have, vate. 


5 2 which we neither have, nor can have, by Sen/a- 
pe might well expect it ſhould be ſuch, as by our own Facul- 
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as it is en Tal, as if they had it; and that is the [ded 


or Refleftion. If Nature took care to provide us any / 


ties we cannot procure to cur ſelves : But we ſee on the contra- 
ry, that fince by thoſe Ways, whereby other Ideas are brought 


Into our Minds, this is not, we have no ſuch clear 1dea at all, 


and therefore ſignify nothing by the word Sub/ftance, but only 


an uncertain Suppoſition of we know not what (i. e. — - 


thing whereof we have no particular diftin&. poſitive) Idea, 


Which we take to be the Suh/tratum, or Support of thoſe Idaas 
we do know. 


3 Whatever then we talk of Innate, om 
rattical Principles, it may, with as much P ity, be 

| faid, that a Man hath 1001. Sterling in his 
Ne Pre. Pocket, and yet denied that he hath either Pen- 


9 — * nV, Shilling, Crown, or any other Coin, out 


1 of which the Sum is to be made up; as to think, 
nog 2 2 that certain Propoſitions are Innate, when the 


Ideas about which they are, ean by no means 


be ſuppoſed to be ſo, The general Reception and Aſſent that 


is given, doth not at all prove, that the Ideas expreſſed in 


them are Innate: For in many Caſes, however the Ideas came 


there, the Aſſent to Words expreſſing the Agreement, or Diſ- 
— — of ſuch Ideas, will neceſſarily follow. Every one 

hath a true Idea of God, and Wain, will aſſent to this 
Propoſicn that God is to be worſhipped, when expreſſed in 
Language he underſtands : And every rational Man, that 


bach not thought on it to-day, may be ready to aſſent to this 


Propoſition to-morrow ; and yet Millions of Men may be well 
ſuppoſed to want one, or both thoſe Ideas to-day. For. if 
we will allow Savages, and moſt Country-People, to have 
Ideas of God and Worſbip (which Converſation with them will 
not make one forward to believe) yet I think few Children 
can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe /deas ; which, therefore, the 
muſt begin to have ſome time or other; and when 7. wi 
alſo begin to aſſent to that Propoſition, Lo. make ve 
queſtion of it ever after. But ſuch an aſſent upon 

no more proves the Ideas to be Innate, than it does, that one 
born Blind (with Cataracts, which will be couched to-morrow) 
had the Innate Ideas of the Sun, or Light, or Saffron, of Yel- 
low; becauſe when his Sight is cleared, he will certain! aſſent 
to this Propoſition, That the Sun is Lucid, or that Saffron is 


| Yellow. And therefore if ſuch Aſſent upon Hearing, cannot 
prove 
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prove the Idias Innate, it cars: much leſs the Propoſitions made 
up of thoſe Ideas. If they have any Innate Ideas, I would 1 
glad to be told What, and how many they are. 

$. 20. To which let me add: If there be any ap Inne 
Innate Ideas, any Ideas in the Mind, which the Ideas in the 
Mind does not actually think on; they muſt be 
lodg'd in the Memory, and from thence muſt be 
brought into View by Remembrance; i. . muſt be 
when they are remembred, to have been Perceptions in the 
Mind before, unleſs Remembrance can be without Remem- 
brance. For to remember, is to perceive any thing with Me- 
mory, or with a Conſciouſneſs that it was known or perceived 
before : Without this, whatever {dza comes into the is 


new, and not remembred : This Conſciouſneſs of its ha 


ving 
been in the Mind before, being that which diſtinguiſhes Re- 


membring from all other ways of Thinking. Whatever Iden 


was never perceived by the Mind, was never in the Mind. 
Whatever Idea is in the Mind, is either an actual Perception, 
or elſe having been an actual Perception, i is ſo in the Mind, that 
* the Memory it can be made an actual Perception again. 
henever has is the actual Perception of an Idea without 
Memory, the Idea appears perfectly new and unknown before 
to the Underſtanding. Whenever the Memory brings any Idea 
into actual View, it is with a Conſciouſneſs, that it had been 
there before, and was not wholly a Stranger to the Mind. W he- 
ther this be not ſo, I appeal to every one's Obſervation: And 
then I deſire an Inſtance of an Idea, pretended to be Innate, 
which (before any Impreſſion of it, by ways hereafter to be men- 
tioned). any one could revive and remember as an Idea he had 
formerly known; without which Conſciouſneſs of a former Per- 
ception, there is no Remembrance; and whatever Idea comes 
into the Mind without that Conſciouſneſs, is not remembred, 
or comes not out of the Memory, nor can be faid to be in the 
Mind before that Appearance. For what is not either actually 
in View, or in the Memory, is in the Mind no way at all, and 
is all one as if it never had been there. Suppoſe a Child had the 
uſe of his Eyes till he knows and diſtinguiſhes Colours; but then 
Cataracts thut the Windows, and he is forty or fifty Years 
PAN in the Dark ; and in that time perfectly loſes all Me- 
mory of the Ideas of Colours he once had. This was the Caſe 
of a Blind Man I once talked with, who loſt his Sight by the 
Small-Pox, when he was a Child, and had no more Notion of 
Colours, than one born Blind. Lask whether any one can ſay 


this 
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this Man had then any Ideas of Colours in his Mind, any more 
than one born Blind? "And I think no body will fay, that either 
of them had, in his Mind any Idea of Colours at all. His 
CataraQts are couch'd, and then he has the /deas (which he 
remembers not) of Colours, de nove, by his reftor'd Sight, 
convey'd to his Mind, and that without any Conſciouſneſs of 
a former A —_— And theſe now he can revive; and call 
to mind in In this Caſe all theſe Ideat of Colours, 
which when out wer view can be reviv'd with a Conſciouſneſs of 
a former Acquaintance, thus in the Memory, are faid to 
be in the Mind. The I? make of this is, - that whatever 
Idea being not actually in view, is in the Mind, is there onl 
| = moſh Mindy and if it be not in the Memory, 
be brought into actual view, without a Percep- 


tion 3 it comes out of the Memory, which is this, that it 


had been known before, and is now remembred. If there- 


fore there be any Innate Ideas, they muſt be in the Memory, 
or Elſe no where in the Mind; and if they be in the Memo- 
ry, they can be reviv'd without any Imprefſion from without, 
and whenever they are brought into the Mind, they are re- 
membred, i. e. they bring with them a Perception of their 
not being wholly new to it. This being a conſtant and di- 
OY Difterence between what is, and what is not in 
the Memory, or in the Mind; That what is not in the Memo- 
ry, Whenever it appears there, appears perfectly new, and un- 
known before ; and what is in the Memory, or in the Mind, 
whenever it is ſuggeſted by the Memory, appears not to be 
new, but the Mind finds it in its ſelf, and knows it was there 
before. By this it may be tried, whether there be any Innate 
Ideas in the Mind, before Impreſſion from Senſation or Re- 
fection. I would fain meet with the Man, who when he came 
to the Uſe of Reaſon, or at any'other time, remembred any of 
ham 3 rai} $0 wink, afdcr he eas doin; they eve noe 
new. If any one will ſay, there are Ideas in < Mind, that 
are not in the Memory; I deſire him to explain himſelf, and 
make what he ſays intelligible, : 
F. 21. Beſides what I have alteady faid, there 
Principles not is another Reaſon, why I doubt, that neither 
Innate, Be- theſe, nor any other Principles are Innate. I that 
4 of LN am fully perſuaded, that the infinitely wiſe GOD 
1 te made all Things in perfect Wiſdom, cannot ſa- 
7 tisfy my ſelf, why he ſhould be ſuppoſed to print, 
upon the Minds of Men, ſome Univerſal Princi- 


ples; 


the Mind; and if it be in the Memory, it cannot by 
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ples ; whereof thoſe that are pretended Innate, and concern 
Speculation, are of no great uſe ; and my that concern Practice, 
not Self-evident ; and neither of them diſtinguiſhable from ſome 
other Truths, not allowed to be Innate, For to what purpoſe 
ſhould Characters be graven on the Mind, by the Finger of God, 
which are not clearer there than thoſe which are afterwards 
introduced, or cannot be diſtinguiſhed from them? If any one 
thinks there are ſuch Innate Ideas and Propoſitions,” which, by 
their Clearneſs and Uſefulneſs, are diſtinguiſhable from all that 
is adventitious in the Mind, and acquired, it will not be a hard 
matter for him to tell us which they are; and then every one 
will be a fit Judge whether they be ſo or no. Since, if there 
be ſuch Innate Ideas and Impreſſions, plainly different from all 
other Perceptions and Knowledge, every one will find it true 
in himſelf. Of the Evidence of theſe ſuppoſed Innate Maxims, 
I have ſpoken already; of their Uſefulneſs I ſhall have occaſion 
to ſpeak more hereafter. | 

I. 22. To conclude : Some Ideas forwardly. Diference of 
offer themſelves to all Men's Underſtandings ; Mex's Diſco- 
ſome ſorts of Truths reſult from any Ideas, as veries depends 
ſoon as the Mind puts them into Propoſitions: #f92 the df. 
Other Truths require a Train of Idas placed in 777! 42p2r 
order, a due comparing of them, and Dedu- + Ms * 
ions made with attention, before they can be 2 
diſcovered and aſſented to. Some of the firſt 4 
Sort, becauſe of their general and eaſy Reception, have been 
miſtaken ſor Innate: But the Truth is, Ideas and Notions are 
no more born with us than Arts and Sciences, though ſome of 


them, indeed, offer themſelves to our Faculties, more readily 5 
than others; and therefore are more generally received; though 


that too, be according as the Organs of our Bodies, and Powers 
of our Minds, happen to be employ d; Gd having fitted Men 

receive, and retain 
Truths, accordingly as they are employd. The great Difference 
that is to be found in the Notions of Mankind, is, from the 
different uſe they put their Faculties to, whilſt ſome (and thoſe 
the moſt) taking Things upon truſt, miſ-employ their Power 
of Aſſent, by lazily enſlaving their Minds to the Dictates and 


Dominion of others, in Doctrines which it is their Duty care- 
fully to examine; and not blindly, with an implicit Faith, to 


ſwallow: Others employing their Thoughts only about ſome 
few Things, grow acquainted ſufficiently with them, attain 
great Degrees of Knowledge in them, and are ignorant of all 
other, having never let their Thoughts looſe in their ſearch 


of 
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of other Enquiries, Thus, that the three Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two right ones, is a Truth as certain. as as 4 
thing can be; and I think more evident than many of t 
Propoſitions that go for Principles; and yet there are Millions, 
however expert in other things, who know not this at all, be- 
cauſe they never ſet their Thoughts on work about ſuch Angles: 
And he that certainly knows this Propoſition, may yet be ut- 
terly ignorant of the Truth of other Propoſitions in Mathema- 
ticks it ſelf; which are as clear and evident as this; becauſe, 
in his ſearch of thoſe Mathematical Truths, he ſtopp'd his 
Thoughts ſhort, and went not ſo far. The ſame may happen 
concerning the Notions we have of the Being of a Deity ; for. 
though there be no Truth, which a Man may more evidently 
make out to himſelf, than the Exiſtence of a God, yet he that 
ſhall content himſelf with things, as he finds them in this 
World, as they miniſter to his Pleaſures and Paſſions, and not 
make Enquiry a little farther into their Cauſes, Ends, and 
admirable 9 and purſue the Thought thereof 
with Diligence and Attention, may live e gang any No- 
tion of ſuch a Being. And if any Perſon hath by Talk, put 
ſuch a Notion into his Head, he may, perhaps, believe it: 
But if he hath never examined it, his Knowledge of it will be 
no perfecter than his, who having been told, that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are equal to two Right ones, takes it 
upon truſt, without examining the Demonſtration ; and may 
yield his Aſſent as a probable Opinion, but . hath na Know- 
ledge of the Truth of it; which yet his Faculties, if carefully 
employ'd, were able to make clear and evident to him. But 
this only by the bye, to ſhew how much our Knowledge de- 
pends upon the right uſe of thiſe Powers Nature hath beſlowed 
upon us, and how little upon ſuch Innate Principles, as are in 
vain ſuppoſed to be in all Mankind for their Direction; which 
all Men could not but know, if they were there, or elſe they 
would be there to no purpoſe: And which, fince all Men do 
not know, nor can diſtinguiſh from other adventitious Truths, 
we may well conclude there are no ſuch. : 
$. 23. What Cenſure, doubting, thus of Innate 


122 Principles may deſerve from Men, who will be 
_ for apt to call it, pulling up the old Foundations of 


| ' Knowledge arid Certainty, I cannot tell: Iper- 
* ſuade my ſelf, at leaſt, £4 the way I have = 
ſued, being conformable to Truth, lays thoſe Foundations ſurer. 
This, I am certain, I have not made it my Buſineſs, either to 
quit or follow any Authority in the enſuing Diſcourſe ; Truth 


' Propoſitions that could not be doubted of, as ſoon Whence the 
way to conclude them Innate. This being once re 14e Princi- 
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has been my only Alm; and wbere-ever that has appeared to 
lead; my Thoughts have impartially followed, without mind- 


ing whether the Footſteps of any other lay that way, or no. 
Not that I want a due Reſpect to other Men's Opinions; but 
after all; the greate/f Reverence is due to Truth ; and I hope 
it will not be thought Arrogance to ſay; That perhaps we 
ſhould make greater Progreſs in the Diſcovery of rational and 
contemplative any vg if we /ought it in the Fountain, in 
the Conſideration of Things themſelves ; and made uſe rather 


of our own Thoughts than other Mens to find it. For, I 


think, we may as rationally hope to ſee with other Men's Eyes; 
as to know by other Men's Underſtandings. So much as we.- , 
our ſelves confider and comprehend of Truth and Reaſon, ſo 
much we poſſeſs of real and true Knowledge: The floating 
of other Men's Opinions in our Brains, makes ns not one jot 
the more knowing, though they happen to be true. What in 
them was Science, is in us but Opitiiatrety, whilſt we give up 
our Aſſent only to reverend Names, and do not, as they did, em- 
ploy our own Reaſon to underſtand thoſe Truths which gave 
them Reputation. Ariſtotle was certainly a knowing Man, 
but no body ever thought him ſo, becauſe he blindly embraced, 
and confidently vented the Opinions of another. And if the 


making up of another's Principles, without examining them, 


made not him a Philoſopher; I ſuppoſe it will hardly make 
any body elſe ſo. In the Sciences, every one has ſo much as 
he really knows and comprehends: What he believes only, and 
takes upon truſtz are but Shreads ; which, however, well in 
the whole Piece, make no conſiderable Addition to his Stock 
who gathers them. Such borrowed Wealth, like Fairy- Money, 
h it were Gold in the Hand from which he received it; 
will be but Leaves and Duſt when it comes to uſe. 
$. 24. When Men have found ſome general 


as underſtood, it was, I know; a ſhort and eaſy, Opinion In. 


ceived, it eaſed the Lazy from the pains of Search, 7 * 

and ſtopt the Enquiry of the Doubtful, concern 
ing all that was once ſtiled Innate: And it was of no ſmall ad- 
vantage to. thoſe who affected to be Vaſters arid Teachers, to 
make this the Principle of Principles, That Principles muſt not 
be queſtioned : For having once eſtabliſhed this Tenet, That 


there are Innate Principles, it put their Followers upon a neceſ> 


ſity of receiving ſome Doctrines as ſuch; which was to take them 
off from the uſe of their own — Judgment, arid put 


- 
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them upon believing and taking them upon truſt, without far- 
ther Examination : In which Poſture of blind Credulity, they 


might be more eaſily governed by, and made uſefuF to ſome ſort 
of Men, who had the Skill and Office to principle and guide 


_ © them, Nor is it a ſmall Power it gives one Man over another, 


to have the Authority to be the Dictator of Principles, and 
Teacher of unqueſtionable Truths; and to make a Man ſwallow 
that for an Innate Principle, which may ſerve to his purpoſe, 
who teacheth them. Whereas, had they examined. the och ag 
whereby Men came to the Knowledge of many univerſal Truths, 
they would have found them to reſult in the Minds of Men, 
from the Being of things themſelves, when duly conſidered ; 
and that they were diſcovered by the Application of thoſe Fa- 
culties, that were fitted by Nature to receive and judge of them, 
when duly employ'd about them. THEE 
| C 25. To ſhew how the Underſtanding proceeds 
Concluſion. herein, is the Deſign of the following Diſcourſe 3, 
w ybich 1 ſhall proceed to, when I have firſt pre- 
miſed, that hitherto to clear my Way to theſe Foundations, 
which I conceive are the only true ones, whereon to eſtabliſn 
thoſe Notions we can have of our own: Knowledge, it hath 
been neceſſary for me to give an Account of the Reaſons I had 
to doubt of Innate Principles: And ſince the Arguments 
which are againſt them, do ſome of them riſe from common 
received Opinions, I have been forced to take feveral Things. 
for granted, which is hardly avoidable- to any one, whoſe 
Task it is to ſhew the Falſhood, or Iniprobability, of any 
Tenet ; it happening in Controverſial Diſceurſes, as it does in 
aſſaulting of Towns; where, if the Ground be but firm, 
 whereon the Batteries are erected, there is no farther Enquiry 
of whom it is borrowed, nor-whom it belongs to, ſo it affards 
but a fit Riſe for the preſent Purpoſe. But in the future 
Part of this Diſcourſe, deſigning) to raiſe an Edifice uniform, 
and conſiſtent. with it ſelf, as far as my own Experience and 
- Obſervation will aſſiſt me, I hope to ereR it on ſuch a Baſis, 
that I ſhall not need to ſhore it up with Props and Buttreſles, 
leaning on borrowed or begg'd Foundations: Or at leaft, if 
mine prove a Caſtle in the Air, I will endeavour: it ſhall be 
all of a piece, and hang together. Wherein I warn the Rea-- 
der, not to expect undeniable. cogent Demonſtrations, unleſs I 
may be allow'd the Privilege, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, 
to take my Principles for granted; and then, I doubt not, but 
I can demonſtrate too. All that I ſhall ſay for the Principles 1 
proceed on, is, that I can only appeal to Men's own.uoprejudiced 
CY db gp! Experience, 
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Fei and erin whether they be true or no; and 


NN more, than to lay 
ſown e 4 and freely his own Conjecbures concerning a 
0 


mewhat 7 the dark, :. any _— 


chat an ae Enquiry after Truth 
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C HAF. I 
Of Ideas, in Oeneral, and their Original. 


Man bei ng.conſcivus to kitnſelf; 
EI Thu he chinks and that which his oy of 0 


Mind is appl d about, whilſt think- 2 
Ideas that are there; 

tis paſt doubt, that Men have in their Minds ſeveral Ideas, ſuch 
as are thoſe expreſſed in the words, I hiteneſi; Hardneſs, Sweet- 
neſs, Thinking, Motion; Mans * hart, Army, Drunkenneſs, 
and others: Tri is in the firſt place n to be © nquired, How he 
comes by them ? I kriow it is a received Doftitie: That Men 
have native Ideas, and ofigindl Characters ſtamped upon their 
Minds, in their very firſt Beirig. This Opinion I have at large 
examined already z and, 1 lapped, -what 4 have ſaid in the ſore- 
gin g Book, will be muck more eaſily admitted, when I have 

— whenee the Underſtanding may get all the Ideas it has, 


and by what Ways and Degrees they come into the Mind, for 


which I ſhall appeal to every one's own Obſervation and Ex- 
perience. 

$. 2, Let us then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, as. 
we ſay, white Paper, void of all Chataters, with- All Ideas tome 
out any Ideas; ow comes it to be furniſhed ? Vom Senſation 
Whence comes it by that vaſt ours. which the © Reflect ion. 
buſy and boundleſs Fancy of Man has painted on 
it, with an-almoſt endleſs Variety? Whence has it all the Mate- 
rials of Reaſon and Knowledge? To this. I anſwer, in a word, _ 
from Experience : In that, all our Knowledge is 2 
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and from that it ultimately derives it ſelf. Our Obſervation 
employ'd eithet aboitt External ſenſible Objects, or about the 
Internal Operations of our Minds, perceived and reflected on by 
aur ſelves, is that, which ſupplies our Underſtandings with all 
- the Materials if Thinking. "Theſe Two are the Fountains of 
Knowledge, from whence all the Ideas we have, or can natu- 
rally have, do ſpring, | | M 
$. 3. Firſt, Our Senſes, converſant about parti- 
The Objects of cular ſenſible Objects, do convey into the Mind ſe- 
| Senſation one veral diſtinct Perceptions of Things, according to 
Source of thoſe various ways, wherein thoſe Objects do af- 
Ideas. fet them: And thus we come by thoſe Ideas we 
hhhhave, of Tellow, White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, 
Bitter, Sweet, and all thoſe which we call ſenſible Qualities, 
which when I ſay the Senſes convey into the Mind, I mean, they 
from External Objects convey into the Mind what produces 
there thoſe Perceptions. This great Source, of moſt of the Idea: 


we have, depending wholly upon our Senſes, and derived by 


them to the Underſtanding, I call SEnsATIoON. 
8.4. Secondly. The other Fountain, from which 
 Th:Operations Experience furniſheth the Underſtanding with 
of our Minds Ideas, is the Perception of the Operations of our 
tbe other own Minds within us, as it is employ'd about the 
Source of them. Ideas it has got; which Operations, when the 
755 Soul comes to reflect on, and conſider, do furniſh 
the Underſtanding with another Set of Ideas, which could not be 
had from things without; and ſuch are, Perteption, Thinking, 
Douliting, Believing, Reaſoning, Knowing, Willing, and allthe dif- 
fer ent Actings of our own Minds; which we being conſcious of, 
and obſerving in our ſelves, do from theſe receive into our Un- 
derſtandings, as diſtinct Ideas, as we do from Bodies affecting 
our Senſes, This Source of Ideas, every Man has wholly in 
himſelf: And though it be not Senſe, as having nothing to do with 
External Objects; yet it is very like it, and might properly 
enough be calld Internal Senſe. But as I call the other Senſa- 
tion, ſo I call ths REFLECTION; the Ideas it affords being 
ſuch only, as the Mind gets by reflecting on its own Operations 
within it ſelf. By REFLECTION then, in the following part of this 
Diſcourſe, I would be underſtood to mean, that Notice which 
the Mind takes of its own Operations, and the Manner of them, 
by reaſon whereof there come to be Ideas of theſe Operations 
in the Underſtanding. Theſe two, I fay, viz. External, material 
Things, as the Objects of SENSATION, and the Operations 
of out own Minds within, as the Objects of RerLieEcTION, 
| | VA NIEL 
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are to me, the only Originals from whence all our Ideas take 
their Beginnings. The Term Operations here, I uſe in a large 
Senſe, as comprehending not barely the Actions of the Mind 
about its Ideas, but ſome ſort of Paſhons ariſing ſometimes from 

1 wag as is the Satisfaction or Uneaſineſs ariſing from any 
_—_— | awe: | : | 
8. 5. The Underſtanding ſeems to me not to Ta. 
hab the leaſt Glimmering of any Ideas, which it 2 e 
doth not receive from one of theſe two, Exter- or the other of 
nal Objects, furniſh the Mind with the Ideas of theſe. + 
enſible Bualities, which are all thoſe different . 
erceptions they 2 in us: And the Mind furniſbes the Un- 
derſtanding with Ideas of its own Operations. arp 
Theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them and their 
ſeveral Modes, Combinations, and Relations, we ſhall find to 
contain all our whole Stack of Ideas; and that we have nothing 
in our Minds, which did not come in, one of theſe two Ways. 
Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and thoroughly ſearch, 
into his Underſtanding, and then let him tell me, Whether all 
the gal Ideas he has there, are any other than of the Ob- 
jects of his Senſes; or of the Operations of his Mind, conſi- 
dered as Objects. of his Reflection: And how great à Maſs of 
Knowledge ſoever he imagines to be lodged there, he will, 
upon taking a ſtrict View, ſee that he has net any Idea in his 
Mind but what one 7 theſe two have imprinted 5 though, per- 
haps, with infinite Variety. compounded and enlarged by the 
Underſtanding, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. AI 
$.6. He that attentively conſiders the State of a O4/ervable in 
Child, at his firſt coming into the World, will have Children. 
little reaſon to think him ſtored with plenty of 9 
Ideas, that are to be the Matter of his future Knowledge. Tis 
by degrees he comes to be furniſhed with them: And though 
the Ideas of obvious and familiar Qualities, imprint themſelves 
before the Memory begins to keep a Regiſter of Time and Or- 
der, yet tis often ſo late, before ſome unuſual Qualities come 
in the way, that there are few Men that cannot recollect the 
beginning of their Acquaintance with them : And it it were 
worth while, no doubt a Child might be ſo ordered, as to have 
but a very. few, even of the ordinary Ideas, till he were grown 
up to a Man, But all that are born into the World being ſur- 
rounded with Bodies that perpetually and diverſly affect them, 
Variety of Ideas, whether care be taken about it or no, are im- 
printed on the Minds of Children. Light and Colours are buſy 
at hand every where, when the Eye is but open; Sounds, and 
8 a | E 3 ſome 
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ſome tang ible Qualities ſail not to ſolicitę their proper roper gente, 
and force an Entrance to the Mind; but et, I think, it will by 
granted eafily, That if a Child were kept in a Place, where he 
never faw any other hut Black and White, till he were a Man, 
he would'have no more Idrar of Scarlet or Green, than be 
that from his Childhood | never taſted an Oyſter, or a Pine- | 
Apple, has of thoſe particular Reliſhes. 
F 7. Men then come to 8 
Mer are dif ſe wer or — 7 6 128as from without, accord 
Fereniiy fur- ing as the Oha, they converſe with, vffard 
Led with „ Egreateror 2 Nay and from the Operation 
theſe 1 G their Minds within, according zs they more 
ing to the dif or leſs reflect on them. For, though he that con- 
oe Objects 
ebey copverſe — es the Operations of his Mind, cannot 
with. N b and dear Ther , l 
— he turn his Thoughts that way, an 
ders (et attentively, he will no more have clear and diftin& 
Ideas of all the Operations of of bis Ming, and all that may a} 
obſerved therein, than he will have alt the particylar Ideas 
any Landſcape, or of the Parts and Motions of a Clock, who 
will not turri his Eyes to it, and with * 1 Love # all . 
Parts of it. The iure, or Clock, ma me 0 nd te 
they may come in his way every day; 2. will ha 
but a confuſed Idea of if thy Palthy aj lads 9 
he applies himſelf” with Attention, to confider 


particular 

5 8; Nt dies ih he UH ren * 'tis 
Ideas of Ref pretty late before moſt Children ary os " the 
— — 1 75 of their own Minds; . 
Attention. YT” abr very clear or perſect Ideas of the greateſt 


them all their Mie Becauſe, though 
they paſs there R yet like floating Viſions, they nl - 
not deep Impreffions enough, 'to leave in the Mind clear, Fg 
ſtinct, laſting, Ideas, till the Underſtanding turns inwards u 15 
it ſelf, reflects on its own Operations, and makes them the 
ject of its own Contemplation. Children, when they come 175 
into it, are ſurrounded with a world of new Things. which, 
by a conſtant Solicitation of their Senſes, draw the Mind con- 
ſtantly to them, forward to take notice of new, and apt to be 
delighted with the variety of changing Objects. Thus the 
firſt Years are uſually employ'd and diverted in looking abroad, 
Men's Buſineſs in them is to acquaint themſelves with what is 
to be found without; and fo growing up in a conſtant Atten- 
tion to outward Senfations, ſeldom make any conſiderable Re- 


fiction 
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fiction on what paſſes within them, till come to be of 
riper Years; and ſome fearce ever at all. Te x 5 
8.9. To ask, ar what Time a Man has firſt 1 
am Ideas; is to ask when he begins to perceivez 93, Son! le- 
having Ideas, und Perception, being the ſame pins to ba 
thing. T know it is an Opinion, 'That the Soul fan toben it 
always thinks, and that it has the actual Percep- begins to per- 
tion of 7deas in it felf conſtantly, as long as it #96 . 
exiſts z and that actual Thinking is as inſeparable = | 
from the Soul, as actual Extenſion is from the Body: which if 
true, to enquire after the beginning of a Man's 7deas, is the 
ſame, as to enquire after the beginning of his Soul. For by this 


8 
Account, Soul and its Ideas, as Body and its Extenſion, will 


begin to exiſt both at the ſame Time. | 
10, But whether the Soul be ſuppoſed to She thinks. 
exiſt antecedent to, or coeval with, or ſome time not always; 


after the firſt Rudiments or Organifation, or the for this wants 


Beginnings of Life in the Body, I leave to be diſ- Po. 
uted by thoſe, who have better thought of that | 
Matter. I confeſs my ſelf to have one of thoſe dull Souls, that- 
doth not perceive it ſelf always to contemplate. Ideas, nor can 
conceive it any more neceſſary for the Saul always to think, than 
for the Body always to move; the Perception of Ideas, being (as 
I conceive) to the Soul, what Motion is to the Body, not its 
Effence, but one of its Operations : And therefore, though 
Thinking be ſuppoſed never ſo much the proper Action of the 
Soul; yet it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that it ſhould be always 
Thinking, always in Action. That, perhaps, is the Privilege 


of the infinite Author and Preſerver of Things, who never flum- 


bers nor Fay 5 but is not competent to any finite Being, at leaſt 
not to | of, Man. We know certainly by Experience, 
that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this infallible Conſe- 
ence, That there is ſomething in us, that has a Power to 
ink : But whether that Subſtance perpetually thinks, or no, 
we can be no farther aſſured, than Experience informs us. For 
to. ay, that actual Thinking is eſſential to the Soul, and inſepa- 
rable from it, is to beg * is in queſtion, and not to prove 
it by Reaſon; which is neceſſary to be done, if it be not a Self- 
evident Propoſition. But whether this, That the Soul always 
thinks, be a Self- evident Propoſition, that every body aſſents to 
at firſt hearing, I appeal to Mankind. *Tis doubted whether 
I thought all Tan 
Matter of Fact, tis begging it, to bring, as a Proof for it, an 
Hypotheſis, which is the OT OG in diſpute; by which way 
"2 4 one 


Night, or no; the Queſtion being about a 


one may prove any thing, and tis but ſuppoſing that all 
Watches, whilſt the Balance beats, think, and 'tis Fas 


roved, and paſt doubt, that my Watch thought all laſt Night. 
But be, that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his Hy- 


potheſis on Matter of Fact, and make it out by ſenſible Expe- 


rience, and not preſume on Matter of Fact becauſe of his Hy- 


potheſis, that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes it to be ſo; which yay 
of proving amounts to this, that I muſt neceſſarily think 


la Night, becauſe another ſuppoſes I always think, though I 


my elf cannot perceive that I always do ſo, 


But Men in love with their Opinions, may. not only ſuppoſe | | 
ow 


what is in queſtion, but alledge wrong Matter of Fact. 


elſe could any one make it an Inference of mine, that a Thing is 

| mot, becauſe we are not 5 50 of it in aur Sleep ? I do not fay 
lan, becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in 

his Sleep : But I do ſay, he cannot think at any time, waking 


there is no Soul in a 


or ſleeping, without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible of 
it, is not neceſſary to any Thing, but to our Thoughts; and 
to them it is, and to them it will always be neceſlary, till we 
can think without being conſcious of it. „ 
E I grant that the Soul in a waking Man 
It is not al. js never without Thought, becauſe it is the Con- 
ways conſcious dition of being awake: But whether Sleeping 
of it. © without Dreaming be not an Affection of the 
e Whole Man, Mind as well as Body, may be 
worth 2 waking Man's Conſideration ; it being hard to con- 
ceive that any thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it. 
If the Soul doth think in a ſeqping Man, without being con- 
ſcious of it, I ask, whether, during ſuch Thinking, it has any 


Pleaſure or Pain, or be capable of Happineſs or Miſery ? Iam 


ſure the Man is not, no more than the Bed or Earth he lies 


on. For to be Happy or Miſerable, without being conſcious 


of it, ſeems to me utterly inconſiſtent, and impoſſible ; or if it 


be poſſible that the Soul can, whilſt the Body is ſleeping, have 


its Thinking, Enjoyments, and Congerns, its Pleaſure or Pain 
apart, which the Man is not conſcious of, nor partakes in: It 
is certain, that Socrates aſleep, and Socrates awake, is not the 
ſame Perſon : But his Soul when he ſleeps, and Sacrates the 
Man, conſiſting of Body and Soul when he is waking, are 
two Perfons ;, fince waking Socrates has no Knowled, | 

or Concernment for that Happineſs or Miſery of his Soul, 
which it enjoys alone by it ſelf whilſt he ' without 


perceiving any thing of it ; no more than he has for the H 
pineſs or Miſery of a Man in the India, whom he knows 
8 N not. 


ge of, 


r . ] ͥͥ ̃ ! ᷑ ! Fo OLIN 
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For, if we. take wholly .away all Conſciouſneſs of our 
7 and Senſations, eſpecially * Pleaſure and Pain, and. 
the Concernment that accompanies it, it will be hard to know 
wherein to place Perſonal Identi — 
12, The Soul, during ſound 8 thinks, 
00 Weis Men. I bilſt it thinks and perceives, If a 1 | 
it is capable certainly of thoſe of Delight or — | 
| Trouble, as well as any other Perceptions; and ines he 
it muſt neceſſarily be conſcious of” it; ou Percep- ſlerping and 
tions, © But it has all this apart : The ſleepi waking Max © 
Man, tis plain, is conſcious of nothing of al are two Per- 
this. Let us ſuppoſe then the Soul of Caftor, /ons. 
whilſt he is ſleepi retired from his Body, | 
which is no impo able Suppoſition for 9 I have here to 
do with, a ſo liberally allow Life without a thinking Soul 
to all other Animals. heſe Men cannot then judge it im- 
poſſible, or a Contradiction, That the Body ſhould live with- 
out the Soul; nor that the Soul ſhould ſubſiſt and think, or 
have Perception, even Perception of Happineſs or Miſery, 
without the Body. Let us then, as I ſay, _—- the — of 
Caſtor ſeparated,” during his Sleep, from his Body, to 
Let us ſuppoſe too, that it chuſes, for its Sen of 
T hinking, the Body of another Man, v. g. Pollux, who is 
ſleeping without a Soul; For if Caſters Soul can think whilſt 
Caſtor is aſleep, what Caſtor js never conſcious of, tis no mat- 
ter what Place it chuſes to think it. We have here then, the 
Bodieg of two Men with only one Soul between them, which 
we will ſuppoſe to ſleep and wake by turns; and the Soul 
ſtill thinking in the waking Man, whereof the ſleeping Man 
is never conſcious, has never the leaſt Perception. I ask then, 
Whether Caſtor and Pollux, thus, with only one Soul be- 
tween them, which thinks and perceives in one, what the 
other is never conſcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two 
as diſtinct Perſons, as 22 and Hercules; or, as Socrates and 
Plate were? And whether one of them might not be very 
happy, and the other very miſerable? Juſt hy the ſame rea- 
ſon, they make the Soul and the Man two Perſons, who make 
the Soul think apart, what the Man is not conſcious of, For 
I ſuppoſe, no body will make Identity of Perſons, to conſiſt in 
the Soul's being united to the very ſame numerical Particles of 
Matter: For if that be abs to Identity, twill be im- 
poſſible, in that conſtant Flux of the P Particle of our Bodies, 
that any Man ſhould be the ſame Perſon two Days, or two 
Moments together. 5 
13. 
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13. Thus, miethinks, every drowſy Nod 


3 their Doctrine, who teach, ach, That the Soul 


— is always thinking. T hoſe, at leaſt, who do at 
F any time //cep without dreaming, can never be 


1 5 convinced, that their Thoughts are ſometimes | 
7 they ſor ſour Hours buſy without their knowing of itz 
think. and if they are taken in the very Act, waked in 

| the middle of that fleeping Contemplation, can 
give go. manner of Account of it. 


F. 14. Twill perhaps be faid, That the Soul 


Th Mes thinks wveir ia the foandeſt Sls bar the Mfo- 


eream wit hour mary retains it not, That the Soul in a ſleeping 
remenbring Man ſhould be this moment buſy a thinking, 

ity in vain | | and the next moment in a wa Man not 
TG: remember, nor be able to recolle& one jot of all 
thoſe Thoughts, is very hard to be — 

and wok need ſome better Proof than bare Aſſertion, to 
make it be believed. For who can without any more ado, 


but being barely told ſo, imagine, That the greateſt part of 
Men do, - during all their Lives, for ſeveral Hours every Day, 


think: of ſomethi „which if they were asked, even in the 
middle of 1% Thoughts, they could remember nothing at 


all of? Moſt Men, I think, paſs a great part of their Sleep 
without — I once knew 4 Man that was bred a 


Scholar, and had no bad Memory, who told me, he had never 


dream d in his Life till he had that Fever he was then new] 
recovered of, _—_— was about the Five or Six and T wenti 
Year of his Age. I ſuppoſe the World affords more ſuch In- 
ſtances; At leaſt every one's Acquaintance will ' furniſh him 


with Examples enough of ſuch, ws moſt er lier Nights * 


without 

Cn e e 8.15. 1 
Hy- much as one moment, is a very ory wer rot of think- 
ing: And the Soul in ſuch a 

does very little, if at all, excel that of a Loo 


Images, or Ideas, but retains none; they diſap- 


# ts ; Ke 
n. maſt rational. pear and vani and there remains no Footſteps 


of them: The Looking-glaſs is never the better 

for ſuch A nor the Soul for ſick houghts. Perhaps it 
will be ſaid, bat in a waking Man, the Materials of the Body 
are — 1 4 — and made uſe of in Thinking; and that the Me- 
ts is retained by the Impreſſions that are made 

on on the —— and the Traces there left —— 


tate of 2 a 
ing⸗glaſs, which conſtantly receives Variety of 


<< BBD Bn ww 1 3 3 


Men Think nt alva. „ 
ha that in the Thinkin of the Soul, which is not perceived in 


722855 Soul thinks apart, and making no uſa 
ry 2 E an it, and con- 


L Not to mention again 
4 Abſundity of two diſtin, Re which follows from this 
| — I anfwer farther, That whatever Idaas the Mind 
can receive, and contewplate without the help of the Body, it 
is rea to conclude, it can retain without the help of the 
Body too, or elſe the Soul, or any ſeparate Spirit will have but 
le Advanage e by Thinking. If it has no Memory of its own 
Thabo; i . — 
ocaſion; if it cannot reſlect upon what is paſt, 
and make uſe * its former Experiences, Reaſonings, and 
Cantemplations, to what Purpoſe does it think ? They, who 
make the Soul a thinking Thing, at this rate, will not make it 
a much more noble Being, than thoſe do, whom they condemn, 
for allowing it to be nothing but the ſubtileſt Parts of Matter. 
Characters drawn on Duſt, that the firſt Breath of Wind effa- 
ces; or Impreſſions made on a Heap of Atoms, or animal 
irits, are altogether as uſeful, and render the Subject as no- 
, as the Thoughts of a Soul that periſh in Thinking; that 


| 
; 
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2 once out of Sight, are gone for ever, and leave no Memory of 
" themſelves behind them. Nature never makes excellent Things 
\ for mean or no Uſes; And it is hardly to be conceived, that 
r our infinite wiſe Creator, ſhould make ſo admirable a Facul- 
ty, as the Power of Thinking, that Faculty which comes near- 
L eft the Excellency of his own incomprehenſible Being, to be fo 
" idly and uſeleſſy employ'd, at leaſh : part of its Time here, 
n as to think conſtantly without remembring any of thoſe 
ts Thoughts, without doing any Good to it ſelf or others, or 
being any way uſeful to any other Part of the Creation. If we 
fo will examine it, we ſhall not find, I ſuppoſe, the Motion of 
4 dull and ſenſleſs Matter, an any aber in the Univerke, made fo 
I little uſe of, and ſo wholly thrown away. 
E $16, 8 Or this * ls 
of of exception, whilſt we are aſleep, and retain the bet the $out 7 
p- Memory of thoſe T houghts: But how extravagant muſt haue #4 
eps and incoherent for the maſt part they are; how _ mot dere 
ter little conformable to the Perception and Order of Fat "bn ; 4 3 997.4 
s it a rational Being, thaſe who are acquainted with . hs 
ody De need not he told. This I would willing- which there 7; 
He- Wu be ſatisfied in, Whether the Soul, when it 35 Appearance. 
lad Inks thus apait, and as it were ſeparate from the 
NZ 5 bac, acts leſs rationally than when conjointly with it, or 57 
but 


76 Men Think not always. Sy 
If its ſeparate” Thoughts be les rational, then theſe Men muft 
fay, That the Soul ewes the Perſection of rational Thinking to 
the Body: If it does not, tis a wonder that our Dreams ſhould 
be, for the moſt part, ſo frivolous and irrational; and that the 

Soul ſhould retain none of its more rational Soliloquies and 
Maliitations. ect: : * Ne enen. 

588. 17. Thoſe who ſo confidently tell us, That 
„IT un che Soul always actually thinks, I would they 

ben I know would alſo tell us, what thoſe Ideas are, that are 
it not, nobody in the Soul of a Child, before, or juſt at the 
elſe can know Union with the Body, before it hath received 
DN any by Senſation, The Dreams of ſleeping Men, 

deere, as I take it, all made up of the e 
Ideas, though for the moſt part oddly put togetber. Tis 
if the Soul has Ideas of its 2 it derived not 
from Senſation or Reflection, (as it muſt have, if it thought 
before it received any Impreſſion from the Body) that it ſhould 
never, in its private Thinking, (fo private that the Man him- 
ſelf perceives it not) retain any of them, the very Moment it 
wakes out of them, and then make the Man glad with new 
Diſcoveries. - Who can find it reaſonable that the Soul fhould, 
in its Retirement, during Sleep, have ſo many Hours Thoughts, 
and yet never light on any of thoſe Ideas it borrowed not from 
* Senſation. or Refleftron ; or at leaſt preſerve the Memory of 

none but ſuch, which being occaſioned from the Body, muſt 
needs be leſs natural to a Spirit? Tis ſtrange, the Soul ſhould 
never once in a Man's whole Life, recall over any of its pure 
native Thoughts, and thoſe Ideas it had before it borrowed 
any thing from the Body; never bring into the waking Man's 
view, any other Ideas but what have a Tang of the Cask, and 
maniſeſtly derive their Original from that Union. If it always 
thinks, and ſo had Ideas before it was united, or before it re- 
ceived any from the Body, tis not to be ſuppoſed, but that, 
during Sleep, it recollects its native Ideas, and during that Re- 
tirement from communicating with the Body, whilſt it thinks 
by it ſelf, the Ideas it is buſted about, ſhould be, ſometimes at 
leaſt, thoſe more natural and congenial ones which it had in it 
ſelf, underived from the Body, or, its own Operations about 
them: Which ſince the waking Man never remembers, we 
muſt from this Hypotheſis conclude, either that the Soul re- 
members ſomething that the Man does not, or elſe that Me- 
mory belongs only to ſuch Ideas as are derived from the Body, 
or the Mind's Operations about them. 4 4 
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ak 1 would be glad alſo to learn from theſe Men, whe 
ſo confidently pronounce, that the human Soul, 4 
or Which is all one, that a Man always thinks, How knows - 


how they come to know it; nay, how they come any one that 
to Ane that they themſelves think, when they ie Soul al- 
themſelv es do not perceive it. This, I am afraid, | 72 + — 4 
is to be ſure, without Proofs ;. and to know, with- _ wo | 
$I FHevi- 
out perceiving: Tis, I ſuſpect; a confuſed No- nf Propefi- 
tion, taken up to ſerve an Hypotheſis; and tien, it needs 
none of thoſe clear Truths, that either their Proof. 
own Evidence forces us to admit, or common "hr Se 
Experience makes it Impudence to deny. For the moſt that 
can be ſaid of it is, That 'tis poſſible the Soul may always 
think, but not always retain it in Memory: And 1 ſay, it is 
as poſſible, that the Soul may not always think; and much 
more probable, that it ſhould ſometimes not think, than 
that it ſhould often think, and that a long while together, 


and not be conſcious to it ſelf the next Moment, that it had 
thought. | | 


— — — W 


§. 19. To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the \ That a Mas Ive. 18 | 


Man to perceive ig B, as has been ſaid, to make Hbould be buſy 
two Perſons in ohe Man: And if one conſiders i hin king, 
well theſe Men's way of ſpeaking, one ſhould be 1725 e 
led into a Suſpicion, that they do ſo. For they \ Moment —_ 
who tell us, that the Soulalways thinks, do never, \;,4,,4,2/. 7 
that I remember, ſay, That a Man always thinks. 
Can the Soul think, and not the Man? Or a Man think, and 
not be conſcious of it? This, perhaps, would be ſuſpected of 
Fargon in others. If they ſay, The Man thinks always, but 
is not always conſcious of it; they may as well ſay, his Body 
is extended without having Parts. For tis altogether as intelli- 
gible to ſay, that a Body is extended without Parts, as that 
any thing thinks without being conſcious of it, or perceiving that 
it does ſo. . They who talk thus, may, with as much Reaſon, 
if it be neceſſary to their Hypotheſis, ſay, That a Man is al- 
Ways — but that he does not always feel it: Whereas, 
Hunger conſiſts in that very Senſation, as Thinking conſiſts in 
being conſcious to himſelf of Thinking; I ask, How they know 
it? Conſciouſnes is the Perception of what paſſes in a Man's 
own Mind. Can another Man perceive that I am conſcious of 
any thing, when J perceive it not of my ſelf? No Man's Know- 
ledge, here, can go beyond his Experience. Wake a Man out 
of a ſound Sleep, and ask him, What he was that Moment 
thinking on? If he himſelf be conſcious of nothing, he then 

| 2 re thought 
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that they do ſo. This ſome may ſuſpect to be a 


thought on, he muſt be a notable Diviner of Thoughts, chat 
can aſſure him, that he was thinking: May he not with more 


| Reaſon aſſure him, be was not afſeep? This is ſomething be- 


yond Philoſophy ; and it cannot be leſs than Revelation, that 
diſcovers, to another, Thoughts in my Mind, when I can find 
none there my felf : And they muff needs have a penetrating 


Sight, who can certainly fee that I think, when I cannot per- 


ceive it my ſelf, and when I declare that I do not; and yet 
can ſee, that Dogs or Elephants do not think, when they give 
all the Demonſtration of it imaginable, except only te ling = 

+ <a) 
the Roficrucians ; it ſeeming eaſier to make one's Se inviſible 
to others, than to make another's Thoughts viſible to me, which 
are not- vifible to himfelf. But *tis but defining the Soul to 
be a Subſtance, that always thinks, and the Bukneſ is done, 
If ſuch Definition be of any Authority, I know not what it 
can ſerve for, but to make many Men ſuſpect, that they have 
no Souls at all, fince they find a good part of their Lives paſs 
away without Thinking. For no Definitions that I kriow, no 
Suppoſitions of any Sect, are of force enough to deſtroy con- 


| fant Experience; and perhaps, tis the Affectation of knowing 


beyond what we perceive, that makes ſo niuch uſeleſs Diſpute 


and Noiſe in the World. 


6 & 20. I ſee no reaſon therefore to believe, 
No Ideas zur that the Soul thinks before the Senſes have fur- 
from Senſation niſh'd it with Ideas to think on; and as thoſe 
or Refletion, are increaſed and retained, ſo it comes, by Ex- 
evident, if we exciſe, to improve its Faculty of Thinking in 
_ Chu. the ſeveral Parts of it, as well as afterwards, by 
1225 compounding thoſe Iaeas, and reflecting on its 

5 on Operations, it increaſes its Stock, as well 
as Facility, in Remembring, Imagining, Reaſoning, and other 


Modes o Thinking. 


21. He that will ſuffer himſelf to be informed by Obſer- 
vation and Experience, and not make his own Hypotheſis the 
Rule of Nature, will find few Signs of a Soul accuſtomed to 
much Thinking in a new-born-Child, and much fewer of any 
Reaſoning at all. And yet it is hard to imagine, that the ra- 
tional Soul ſhould. think ſo much, and not reaſon at all. And 


he that will conſider, that Infants, newly come into the World, 


ſpend the greateſt part of their Time in Sleep, and are ſeldom 


awake, . but when either Hunger calls for the Teat, or ſome 


Pain, (the moſt importunate of all Senſations) ot ſome other vio- 


lent Impreſſion on the Body, forces the Mind to —_— 


| tena to it: He, 1 „who conſiders this, will, 


Men Think not always. 79 
parbapy find 
reaſon to imagine, a Fetus in the Mother's Nom, differs 
not much from the State of a' Vegetable ; but paſſes the greateſt 
Part of its Time without Perception or 2 doi 
little, but fleep in a Place where it needs nat ſee 


ve no Light, and the 
Ears, fo fhut up, are not very ſufceptible of Sounds; and where 
there is little or no Variety, or Change of Objects, to move 

F. 22. Follow a Child from its Birth, and obſerve the Altera- 
tions that Time makes, and you ſhall find, as the Mind by the 
Senſes comes more and more to be furniſhed with Ideas, it 
comes to be more and. mare awake ; thinks more, the more it 
has Matter to think on. After ſome Time, it begins to know. 
the O which being moſt familiar with it, have made 
laſting Impreſſions. Thus it comes, by Degrees, to know the 
Perſons it daily converſes with, and diſtinguiſh them from 


Strangers; which are Inſtances and Effects of its coming to re- 
iin and diſtinguiſn the Ideas the Senſes convey to it: And ſo 


we may obferve, how the Mind, by Degrees, improves. in theſe, 
and advances to the Exerciſe of thoſe ___ Fe of noe 
ing, Compounding, and Abſtrafing its Ideas of reaſoning 
about them, and Me Fu een theſe, of which I ſhall haue 
occaſton to ſpeak more hereafter. 


very 
L . 
is ſurrounded with Liquor, always equally ſoft, near o 
the ame Temper ; — the Eyes hay 


F. 23. If it ſhalt be demanded then, hen a. Man begins % 


have any Ideas? I think the true Anſwer is, When he firſt has 
any Senſation. For ſince there appear not to be any ideas in 


the Mind, before the Senſes: have conveyed any in, I con- 
ceive that Ideas in the Underſtanding are coeval with Senſation; 
which is ſuch an Impreſfion or Motion, made in ſome part of 


the Body, as produces ſome Perception in the Underfta; 
Fis about theſe Impreflioris made on our Senſes by outward 


Objects, that the Mind ſeems firſt to employ it ſelf in ſuch 
Operations as we call Percoption, Remembring, Conſideration, 
Reaſoning, &c. | 


24. In time, the Mind comes ta refle&Son 
its own Operations, about the Ideas got by Sen- The Original 
ſation, and thereby ſtores it ſelf with a new Set; of «// our 
of Ideas, which I call Ideas of Refleftiong Theſe Anowleage. 
are the [mpre that are made on out Senſes 


by outward Objects, that are extrinſical ta the Mind; and ite 
own Operations, proceeding from Powers intrinſical and pro- 


per to it ſelf, which when reflected on by it ſelf, become alſo 
i > 2 | Odjects 


— — 


=_ Of Simple IDE As. | 

Objects of its Conteinplation, are, as I have ſaid, The Original, 

| of all Knowledge. Thus the firſt Capacity of Human Intellect, 
25, that the Mind is fitted to receive the Impreſſions made on it ; 
either through the Senſes, by outward Objects, or by its own 
Operations, when it reflects on them. This is the firſt Step a 
Man makes towards the Diſcovery of any Thing, and the 
Ground-Work whereon to build all thoſe Notions, which ever 
he ſhall have naturally in this World. All thoſe ſublime 
Thoughts which tower above the Clouds, and reach as High as 
Heaven it ſelf, take their riſe and footing here: In all that 
great Extent wherein the Mind wanders, in thoſe remote Spe- 
culations it 7 ſeem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not one jot 
beyond thoſe Ideas, which Senſe or Reflection have offered for 
its Contemplation. 1 dk B80! 
NY 25. In this Part, the Under/tanding is meerly 
In the Recep- paſſive; and whether or no, it will have theſe Be- 
gion of Ampl*  ginnings, and as it were Materials of Knowledge, 
derftanding is is not in its own power. For the Objects of our 
fer the moſt Senſes do, many of them, obtrude their particu- 
part paſſive. lar Ideas upon our Minds, whether we will or 
| no; And the Operations of our Minds will not 
Jet us be witliout, at leaſt ſome obſcure Notions of them. No 
Man can be wholly ignorant of what he does, when he thinks: 
'T heſe Ample Ideas, when offered to the Mind, the Under/tand- 
ing can no mote refuſe to have, nor alter, when they are im- 
yn nor blot them out, and make new ones it ſelf, than a 
Mirror can refuſe, altet, or obliterate the Images or Ideas, 
which the ObjeQs ſet before it do therein produce. As the 
Bodies that ſurround us do diverſly affect our Organs, the Mind 
is forced to receive the Impreſſions, and cannot avoid the Per- 

ceptions of thoſe Ideas that are annexed to them. 


8 1 - ' \ 
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Of Simple Idz as. | | 
abt q 1. | HE 1 to ** the Na- 
Appearances. | ture, Manner, and Extent of our 


Knowledge, one thing is carefully 


to be obſerved, concerning the Ideas we have; and that is, 


_ Though 


| that ſome of them are ſimple, and ſame complex, 


| tho”. it be ultimately founded in them; for it is a 


Simple IDzas. 81 


Though the Qualities that affect our Senſes, are, in the 


Things themſelves ſo united and blended, that there is no 


Separation, no Diſtance between them; yet 'tis plain, the 
Ideas they produce in the Mind, enter by the Senſes ſimple 
and unmixed. For though the Sight and Touch often take 


in from the ſame Object, at the ſame time, different Ideas; 


as a Man ſees at once Motion and Colour; the Hand feels Soft- 
neſs and Warmth in the fame Piece of Wax: Yet the ſimple 


Ideas, thus united in the fame Subject, are as perfectly diſtin 


as thoſe that come in by different Senſes. The Coldneſs and 
Hardneſs which a Man feels in a Piece of Ice, being as diſtinct 
Ideas in the Mind, as the Smell and Whiteneſs of a Lilly, or 
as the Taſte of Sugar, and Smell of a Roſe: And there is no- 
thing can be plainer to a Man than the clear and diſtinct Per- 
ceptions he has of thoſe ſimple Ideas; which being each in it 
ſelf uncompounded, -eontains in it nothing but one uniform Ap- 


| pearance or Conception in the Mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable 
into different Ideas. a | | 


8.2. Theſe ſimple Ideas, the Materials df all our N 
Knowledge, are ſuggeſted and furniſhed to the Ye Mind can 
Mind only by theſe two Ways above - mentioned, neither make - 
viz. Senſation and Reflection. (1) When the Un- nor deftray 
derſtanding is once ſtored with theſe ſimple Ideas, ſbem. 

it has the Power to repeat, compare, and unte 
them, eyen to an almoſt infinite Variety, and ſo can make at 
pleaſure new complex Ideas. But it is not in the power of the 


(i) Againſt this, that the Materials of all our Knowledge are ſug- 
 gelted and furniſhed to the Mind only by Senſation and Reflection, 
the Biſhop of Vorceſter makes Uſe of the Idea of Subſtance in theſe 
Words: F the Idea of Subſtance be grounded upon plain and evident © 


Reaſon, then we muſt allow an Idea of Subſtance, which comes not in 


y Senſation or RefleAion ; ſo we may be certain of ſomething which 


we have not by thoſe Ideas. 4 | 
To which our Author (*) anſwers: Theſe Words (“) Ia his f rſt 


of your Lordſhip's contain nothing that I ſce in Letter to che 
them againſt me: For I ne'er ſaid that 1 Biſhop of 
Reflection, | Worceſter, P. 


of Subſtence comes in by Senſation an 


that it is a ſimple Idea of Senſation or Reflection, 35, &. 


: 


complex Idea, made up of the general Idea of Something, or Being, 
with the Relation -of a * to Accidents... For general Idea. 
come not into the Mind by Senſation or Reflection, 

but are the Creatures or Inventions of the Under- B. 3. c. 3. B. 
ſtanding, as I think, L have ſhewn; and alſo, how 2. c. 25. &c. 


the Mind makes them from Ideas, which it has got c. 28. F. 18. : 
by Senſation and Reflection: nd as. to the Ideas of | 


Relation, 
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moſt exalted Wit, or enlarged Underſtanding, Quick- 
nels or Variety of Thoughts, to invent or 93 
Idea in the Mind, not taken in by the Ways before mentioned: 
Nor can any Force of the Underſtanding deſtroy thoſe that are 
there. The Dominion of Man, in this little World of his own 
Underſtanding, being much what the ſame, as it is in the great 
World of viſible Things; wherein his Power, however managed 
by Art and Skill, reaches no farther than to compound and 
divide the Materials that are made to his hand; but can do 
nothing towards the making the leaſt Particle of new Matter, or 
deſtroying one Atom of what is already in Being. The fame 
Inability will every one find in himſelf, who ſhould-go about to 
faſhion.in his Underſtatiding any ſimple Iden not received in by 
his Senſes, from external Objects; or by Reflection from the 
Operations of his own Mind about them. -I would have any 
one try to fancy any Taſte, which had never affected his Pa- 
late; or frame the Idea of a Scent, he had never ſmelt : And 
when he can do this, I will alſo conclude, that a blind Man 
| hath Ideas of Colouts, and a deaf Man true diſtinct Notions of 
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Relation, how the Mind forms them, and how they are derived from, 
and ultimately terminate in Ideas of Senſation and RefleQion, T have 
likewiſe ſhewn. ' | A 
But that I may not be miſtaken what IL mean, when I ſpeak of 
Ideas of Senfation and RefleQion, as the Materials of all our Know- 
Wage ledge ; give me leave, my Lord, to ſet down here a 
B.2.c.1:h.5. Place or two, out of my Book, ts explain my felf; 
5 as, I thus ſpeak of Ideas of Senfation and Reflection. 
That theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them, and their 
© ſeveral Modes, and the Compoſitions made out of them, we ſhall 
© find to contain all our whole Stock of 1dens, and we have nothing in 
us dur Minds, which did not come in one of theſe two 
B.2.c.7.h.10. © Ways. This Thought, in another Place, Iexpreſs thus. 
NN - _* Theſe ate the moſt conſiderable of thoſe two 
B-2.c.21 4-73. © Ideas which the Mind has, and out of which is made 
© all its other Knowledge; all which it receives by 
the two fore-mentioned Ways of Senfation and Reflection. And, 
Thus I have in a ſhort Draught given a View of our Original 
Ideas, from whence all the reſt are derived, and of which they 
are made-up.” HER | 1 
This, and the like, ſaid in other Places, is what I have thought 
concerning Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, as the Foundation 
and Materials of all our Ideas, and conſequently of all our Know- 
ledge: I have ſet down theſe Particulars out of my Book, that the 
Reader having a full View of my Opinion herein, may the better 
ſ ce what in it is liable to your Lordſhip's Reprehenſion. For that 
Kenne ; your | 


dai ase 3 
8. 3. This is the „though we cannot believe it 
38 to God — a Creature with other O 
and more Ways to convey into the Underſtanding, the Notice 
of corporeal Things, than thoſe five, as they are uſually 
counted, Which he has given to Man: Yet I think, it is not 
. © poſſible, for AS, one to imagine any other Qualities in * 
 howſoever conſtituted, whereby they can be taken notice of, 
befides Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, viſible and tangible Qualities. 
And had Mankind been made with but four Senſes, the Qu 


your Lordſhip is not very well ſatisfied with it, appears not only 
the Words under Conſideration, but by theſe alſo : Nut ene 7 
told, that aur Underſtanding can baue no other Ideas, but either 
From Senſat iam or Reflettion. | | | : 
Your Lordſhip's Argument, in the Paſſage wean u, ſtands 


- SY 3 
thus: Fibe general Idea of Subſtance be grounded upon plain and evident 
Reaſon, then we muſt allow an Idea of Subſtance, tubich comes not in 
Sen/ation or Reflection. This is a Conſequence which, with Submi 
ſion, I think will not hold, becauſe it isfounded upon a Suppoſition, 
which I think will not hold, ig. That Reaſon and Ideas are incon- 
ſittent;; for if that Suppoſition be not true, then the general Idea of 
Subſtance may be grounded on plain and evident Reaſon; and yet it 
will not follow from thence, that it is not ultimate! grounded on | 
and derived from Ideas tubich come in by Semſation or Reflefion, and 
ſo cannot be faid to come in by Senſation or Reflection. {ob 

To explain my ſelf, and clear my Meaning in this Matter. All 
the Ideas of all the ſenſible Qualities of a Cherry, come into my Mind 
by Senſation ; the Idea: of Perceiving, Thinking , Reaſaning, Knowing, 
ec. come into my Mind by Reflection. The Ideas of theſe Quali- 
ties and Actions, or, Powers, are perceived by the Mind, to be by 
themſelves inconſiſtent with; Exiſtence ; or, as your Lordſhip well 
expreſſes it, eve find that me can hae no trus Concept ion am Mades or 
Accidents, but we muſt cunc sive a Subſtra tum, er Subject, wherein they 
are, i. e. That they cannot Exiſt or Subſiſt of themielves. Hence the 
Mind perceives their neceſſary Connection with inherence or be- 
ing ſupported, which being a relative Idea, ſuperadded to the Red 
Colour in a Cherry, or to Thinking in a Man, the Mind re the cor- 
relative Idea of a Support. For I never denied, that the Mind co 
frame to it ſelf Ideas of Relation, but have ſbewed the quite contra- 
ry in my Chapters about Relation. But becauſe a Relation cannot be 
founded in nothing, or W of 5-4-1 nothing, gs 
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4 Simple Ip As. | 
- himſelf proudly at the top of all Things; but will confider the 
Immenſity of this Fabrick, and the great Variety that is to he 
found in this little and inconſiderable Part of it, which he has 
to do with, may be apt to think, that in other Manſions of it, 
there may be other, and different intelligent Beings, of whoſe 
Faculties he has as little Knowledge or Apprehenſion, as a 
Worm ſhut up in one Drawer of a Cabinet hath of the Senſes | 
or Underſtanding of a Man; fuch Variety and Excellency be- 
ing ſuitable'to the Wiſdom and Power of the Maker. I have 
here followed the common Opinion wy _— my but five 
Senſes, though, perhaps, there may be juſtly counted more; but 
either drei ſerves equally 1 preſent Purpoſe. 


dt 
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here related as a Supporter, or 2 Support, is not repreſented to the 
Mind, by any clear and diſtin& Idea ; therefore the obſcure, in- 
diſtin, vague Idea of Thing, or Something, is all that is left to be 
the poſitive Idea, which has the Relation of a Support, or Subſtra- 
tum, to Modes or Accidents ; and that 2323 indetermined Idea 
of Something, is, by the Abſtraction of the Mind, derived alſo from 
the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection: And thus the Mind, 
from poſitive, fimple Ideas got by Senſation and Reflection, 
comes to the general, relative Idea of Subſtance, which without 
theſe poſitive, ſimple Ideas, it would never have. 
This your Lordſhip (without giving by retail all the particular 
Steps of the Mind in this Buſineſs) has well expreſſed in this more 
familiar Way: We find we can have no true Conception of any Modes 
or Accidents, but we muſt conceive a Subſtratum; or Subjects, wherein 
"they are; fence it is a gnancy to our Conception of Things, that 
Modes or Accidents ſhould ſubfiſt a er . 
Hence your Lordſhip calls it the Rational Idex' of Subſtance: And 
lays, 1 grant that by Senſation and Reflect iom we come to know the Powers 
and Properties of Things; but our Reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be 
ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it is impogible that they ſhould 7600 
themſelves: So that if this be that which your Lordſhip means 
the-Rational Idea of Subſtance, I ſee nothing there is in it again 
"what T have faid, that it is founded on ſimple Ideas of Senſation or 
Reflection, and that it is a very obſcure Idea. | 
Voour Lordſhip's Coneluſion from your foregoing Words, is, And 
fo we may be certain of ſome things which we have not 1227 Ideas; 
which is a Propoſition, whoſe preciſe Meaning your ſhip will 
forgive me, if I profeſs, as it ſtands there, | do not underſtand. For 
it is uncertain to me whether your Lordſhip means, we may certain- 
I. know the Exiſtence of ſomething which we have not by thoſe 
Ideas, or certainly know the diſtin& Properties of ſomething which 
we have not by theſe Ideas; or certainly know the Truth of ſome Pro- 
. © poſition which we have not by thoſe [deas; for to be certain of /ome- 
fbi may ſigniſy either of theſe : But in which ſqever.of.theſe it he 
. meant, I do not ſee how I am- concerned in it. CHAP, 
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Of IDzas of one Senſe.” 


5.1. HE better to 3 Ideas we Diviſion of 

1 receive from Senſation, it may not Simple Ideas. 
be amiſs for us to conſider them, in 

e to the different Ways, whereby they make their Ap- 

proaches to our Minds, and make themſelves perceivable by us. 


Fiſt, 'Then, there are ſome, which come into our Minds 


by one & . 


Secondly, There are others, that convey themſelves into the 
Mind by more Senſes than one. 

. Thirdly, Others that are had from Reflection only. 
Faurthly. There are ſome that make are rug way, "ad 
are ſuggeſted to the Mind, by all the Ways 1 Senſation and 

e i 


We ſhall conſider them apart under theſe ſeveral Heads. 


Fi irft, There are ſame Ideas which have Admittance only 
through one Senſe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. 
Thus Light and Colours, as White, -Red, Yellow, Blue, with 


their ſeveral Degrees or Shades, and Mixtures, as 101 Scar- 
let, Purple, Sea- green, and the reſt, come in bu 


y by the 17 5 

All kind of Noise Sounds and Tones, only | L 

ſeveral Taſtes and Smells, by the Noſe Pate. And 1 
theſe Organs, or the Nerves which are the Conduits to convey 
them from without to their Audience in the Brain, the Mind's 
Preſence-room (as I may fo call it) are any of them ſo difor- 
dered, as not to perform their Functions, they have no Poſtern 
to be admitted by; no other Way to bring. themſelves into 
View, and be perceived by the Underſtanding. 
The moſt conſiderable of thoſe, belonging to the Touch, are 
Heat and Cold, and'Solidity ; all the reſt, conſiſting almoſt 
wholly in the ſenſible Configuration, as Smooth and Rough; 
or elſe more or leſs firm Adheſion of the Parts, as hard and loft | 
to h and brittle, are obvious enough. 

. 2, I think it will be needleſs to enumerate all the particu- 

ur fimple Ideas, belonging to _ Senſe : Nor indeed is o_ 
i | | 3 e, 


86 Tora of Soltdity.” | 
fible, if we would, there being a great many more of them 
belonging to moſt of the Senſes than we have Names for. The 
Variety of Smells, . as many almoſt, if not more than 
Species of Bodies in the World, do moſt of them want Names. 
Srueet and Stinting commonly ſerve our turn for theſe Idaas, 
which, in effect, is little more than to call them pleaſing or diſ- 
pleaſing; though the Smell of a Roſe, and Violet, both ſweet, 
are certainly very diſtinct Ideas. Nor are the different Taſtes 
that by our Palates we teceive Ideas of, much better . 


with Names. Sweet, Bitter, Sour, Harſh, and Salt, ard almoſt 
all the Epithets we have to denominate that numberleſs Vari 
of Reliſhes, which are to be found diſtinct, not only in almoſt 
every fort of Creatures, but in the different Parts of the ſame 
Plant, Fruit, or Animal. The ſame may be ſaid of Colours 
and Sounds. I ſhall therefore in the Account of ſimple Ideas, 
I am here giving, content my ſelf to ſet down only ſuch as ate 

moſt material ts our prefent Purpoſe, or ate in themſelves leſs 
apt to be taken notice of, though they are very frequently. the 
- Ingredients of our complex Ideas; amongft which, I think, I 
may well account Solidity ; which therefore I ſhall treat of in 
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We is "I $ 1. \HE Idea of Solidity we receive by 


this Idea our Touch; and it ariſes from: the 
Touch. 2 Reſiſtance which we find in Body, to 


1 the Entrance of any other Body into the Place it 
poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no Idaa, which we receive 
more conſtantly from Senſation, than Salidiiy. Whether we 
move, or reſt, in what Poſture ſoever we are, we always feel 
ſomething under us, that ſupports us, and hinders out farther 
finking downwards; and the Bodies, which we daily. handle, 
make us perceive, that whilſt they remain between them, they 
do, by an inſurmountable force, hinder the Approach of the Parts 
of our Hands that preſs them. That which thus hinders the 
Approach of two Bodies, when are moving one towards 
another, I call Solidity. I will not di whether this Accep- 
5 tation 
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Gn af dhe World 89:4 be nearer to its original Signif cation, 
than that which Mathematicians uſe it in: It ſuffices, that I 
think the common Notion of Solidity will allow, if not ſtify, 
this Lſe of it; but if any one think it better to call it 
trability, he bas my Conſent. Only I have thought the Term 
$o/idity the more proper to expreſs this Idea, not only becauſe 
of its vulgar Uſe in that Senſe, but alſo, becauſe it carries ſome» 
thing more of poſitive in it, than Impenetrability, Which is ne- 
3 and is, perhaps, more a Conſequence of Solidity, than 

dity it ſelf. This, of all other, ſeems the Idea moſt intimately 
connected with, and eſſential to Body, ſo as no where elſe to 
be found or imagined, but only in Matter: And though our 
Senſes take no notice af it, but in Maſſes of Matter, of a Bulk 
ſuſhcient to cauſe a Senſation in us; yet the Mind, having once 
got this Idea from ſuch groſſer ſenſible Bodies, traces it farther, 
and conſiders it, as well as Figure, in the minuteſt Particle of 
Matter, that can exiſt; and finds it infoparably inbetent in 
Rody, where-ever, or however modified, 

& 2. This is the Aan belongs to Body, 1 Solidity fil 
by we .conceivie it to. full Space. The Idas of Space.” | 
which filling of Space, is, That where we ima. 10 
eine any Space taken up by a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive it 
ſo to poſſeſs it, that it excludes all other 1 
and Will for ever hinder any two other Bodies, that maus to- 
wards one another in a ſtrait Line, from coming to tqueb 
one another, unleſs it removes from. between them in a 
Line, not parallel to that which they move in. This Idea 
of it, the Bodies, which we ordinarily handle, ſufficiently -fur- 
niſh us with. | 

F. 3. This Reſiſtance, whereby it Neun other * from 
—— of the Space which it poſſeſſes, is fo Space. 
great, that no Force, how great ſoever, can ſur- : 
mount it. All the Bodies in the World, preſſing a Drop of 
Water on all Sides, will never be able to overcome the Reſi- 
ſtance which it will make, as ſoft as it is, to their 
one another, till it be removed out of their Way: W hereby our 
Idea of Solidity is diſtinguiſhed both from pure S which is 

_— neither of Reſiſtance nor Motion; and from the ordi- 
| Idea of Hardneſs. For a Man may conceive two Bodies ata 

nce, ſo as they may approach one another, without touch- 
be ar diſplacing! any ſolid Thing, till their Superſicies come to 
meet: Whereby, I think, we have the clear Idea of Space with- 
out Solidity. For (not to go ſo far as Annihilationsof any par- 
— Body) J ask, NOT Man.cannot have the lic of 
t 
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the Motion of one ſingle Body alone, without any other fuc- 
_ immediately into its Place? I think 'tis evident he 
ca he Ida of Motion in ons Body, no more including the 
| Tas et Motion in another, than im Idea of a ſquare Figure 
in one Body, includes the Iden of a ſquare Figure in another. 
I do not ask, whether Bodies do ſo exiſt, that the Motion of 
one Body cannot really be without the Motion of another. To 
determine this either Way, is to beg the Queſtion for or 
againſt a Vacuum. But my Queſtion is, whether one cannot 
have the Idea of one Body moved, whilſt others are at reſt? 
And, I think, this no one will deny: If ſo, then the Place it 

— gives us the Idea of pure Space without Solidity, 
whereinto another may enter, without either Reſiſtance 
or Protruſion of any Thing. When the Sucker in a Pump is 
drain, the Space it filled in the Tube is certainly the ſame, 
whether any other Body follows the Motion of the Sucker or 

no: Nor does it imply a Contradiction, that upon the Motion 


of one Body, another, that is:only contiguous to it, ſhould not 5 


follow it. The Neceſſity of ſuch a Motion is built only on the 
Suppoſition, that the World is full; but not on the diſtinct Idea: 
of Space and Solidity: Which are as different as Reſiſtance and 
not Reſiſtance, Protruſion and not Protruſion. And that Men 
have Ideas of Space without Body, their very Diſputes about 
2 e as is ſhewed in another Place. 
5 4. Solidj cheniby alſo 4 Wan 
a Hard- Mee, in — Solidity allo difo nad frm 1 
neſs. an utter Excluſion of other Bodies out of the 
Space it poſſeſſes ; but Hardneſs, in a firm-Cohe- 
ſion of the Parts of Matter, making up Maſſes of a ſenſible Bulk, 
ſo that the whole does not eaſily change its Figure. And in- 
deed Hard and Soft are Names that we give to Things, only 
in relation to the Conſtitutions of our own Bodies; that being 
generally call d hard by us, which will put us to Pain, ſooner 
than change Figure by the Preſſure of any Part of our Bodies; 
and that on the contrary, ſoſt, which changes the OT of 
its Parts upon an eafy and unpainful Touch. | 
But this Difficulty 'of changing the Situation of the ſenſible 
Parts amongſt themſelves, or of the Figure of the whole, gives 
no more Solidity to the hardeſt Body in the World, than to the 
ſofteſt; nor is an Adamant one jot more ſolid than Water, For 
though the two flat Sides of two Pieces of Marble, will more 
eaſily approach each other, between which there is nothing but 


Water or Air, than if there be a Diamond between them: * 
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it is not, ae. the Diamond are more ſolid than 
thoſe of Water, or reſiſt more; but becauſe the Parts of Wa- 
ter, being more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they will by, 
2 fide Motion be more eaſily removed, and give way to the 
Approach of. the two Pieces of Marble: But if they could be: » 
20 they would eter- 
nally hinder the Approach of theſe two Pieces of Marble, as 
much as the Diamond; and 'twould be as impoſſible by any 
Force, to ſurmount their Reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the Re- 
ſiſtance of the Parts of a Diamond. The ſofteſt Body in the 
World will as invincibly reſiſt the coming together of any two 
other Bodies, if it be not put out of the Way, but remain be- 
tween them, as the hardeſt that can be found or imagin d. He 
that ens eee well with Air or Water, will 
y find its Reſiſtance: And he that thinks, that nothing 
2 as that are hard, can keep his Hands from approach- 
ing one another, ma may be pleaſed to make a Trial with the Air 
incloſed in a Foot-Ball. The Experiment I have been 
was made at F#lorence,' with a hollow Globe of Gold filld with 
Water, and exactly cloſed, farther ſhews the Solidity of fo ſoft 
a Body as Water: ” For the, Golden Globe thus filled, being put 
into a Prefs, which was driven by the extreme Force of 
Skrews, the Water made it ſelf. Way through the Pores of that 
very cloſe Metal, and finding no room for a nearer Approach 
of its Particles within, got to the outſide, where it roſe like a 
Dew, and fo fell in Drops, before the Sides of the Globe could 
ww... ĩ ͤ rating 


if mop 
Tf By this [dea of Solidit „b the Extenſion WY 
of od diſtinguiſhed from the xtenſion of Space. _ OnSolidity a 
The Extenſion of Body being nothing, bot the the pends Impulſe, 
Coheſion or Continuity of ſolid, ſeparable,move- Neſſtance and 
able Parts; and the Extenſion of Space, the Con- Petraſton. 
tinuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable 
Parts, * the _— Bodies alſo "depends their mutual 
Impulſe, ne rotruſion. Of pure Space then, 
there are ſeveral (amongſt. which I confeſs,my 

far — — perſuade themſelves, they have clear and diſtinct 
Ideas; and that they can think on Space, without any thing in 
it that reſiſts, or is protruded by Body,” This is the Idea of 
pure Space, which they think they _ as clear as any Idea 
they can have of the Extenſion of Body; the Idea Fs Di- 
ſtance, between the oppoſite Parts of a concave Superhicies, be- 
Nr as without, as with the Idea of any 15 Parts 

x tween 3 


x 
? 
11 12 
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9o Of Simple Ion as of divers Senſes. 
between; and on the other Side, they perſuade themſelves, That 
they have, diſtin® from that of pure Space, the Idea of ſome- 
thing chat fills Space, that can be protruded by the Impulſe of 
other Bodies, or refift their Motion. If there be others, that 
* Have not theſe two Ideas diſtinct, but-confound them; and make 
but one of them, I know not, how Men, who have the ſame 
Alea under different Names, or different 7&eas under the fame 
Name, can, in that Cafe, talk with one another, any more than 
a Man, who; not being Blind or Deaf, bas diſtins Isar of the 
Colour of Scurkt, a che Bound of a Trumpet, could dif- 
courſe coneernin Scarlet-Colour with the Blind Man, I men- 
tion in another er. 
like the Sound of a Frumpet | 
1 0. Ira ogg ute ing Wan Ah Sulit is, 
What 15 Fr.” 1 him to 1 Senſes to inform him: Let him 
. put a Flint, or a Foot - Ball between his Hands; 
} Wen ende r to join them, and he will know. "If he 
inks this not a fufficient Explication of Solidity, what it is, 
and wherein it conſiſts; I promiſe to tell him, What it is, and 
wherein it confifts, when he tells me, what Thinking is, or 
wherein it confifts ; or explains to me what Extenſion or Mo- 
tion is, which perhaps, ems much eaſier. The ſimple Idaas 
we have are ſuch, as Experience teaches them us ; but if be- 
yond'that, "Weendeavour, by Words, to make them clearer in 
the Mind, we mall ſacceed no better, thin if we'went about 
to clear up the Darkneſs of a Blind Mar's Mind by talking; 
and to diſcoufſ®itito/ him che 7a:at of Light and Colours. PERS 
Reaſon r another Place. 
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. HE ee 
or Extenſim, Figure, Ref, and Motion: For theſe 
make perceivable Impreſſions both on the Eyes and 
Touch; and we can receive and convey into our Minds the 
Tdeas of our Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt of Bodies, 
both by Seeing and Feeling. But having Occaſion to ſpeak 
more at large of Wan ren 2 po 
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1 Of Simple locus of Rhe. 2 10 
55 "HE Mind e . 
tioned in the foregoing 5 _—_ fe 
from without, when i it turns ĩts Vier Miad about its 
inward 7 it ſelf, and obſerves its own Actions other Ideas. 
about thoſe Ideas it has, 2 K "Om other 
Ideas, which are as capable to of . 
tion, 'as any of thoſe it received from Nc Fr gn Things. 


2, The two great and principal Aims of 
niche which are moſt aan conſidered, The Idea oſt 


and which are ſo frequent, * 2 

pleaſes, may take notice of em in hi | hank en 

theſe two: - 1 have * 
Perception, or Thinking ; and x : A 


| Folition, or Willing Ag. * 
The Power of Thinking s called called the Uni fl and the 
Power of Volition is Mill, and theſe two Joer or 
Abilities in the Mind are denominated Faculties. Of ſome of 


83 the Modes of theſe ſimple Laras of Reflection, ſuch as are 
he Remembrance, Diſcerning, Reaſoning, Fudging, * 
pA Faith, Kc. eee hereafter, _ 

| yr CHAP, vn. 


* Of Simple IvzAs of bath Senſation and Rio 


ace Ra T Were be other ſimple Idas which ; 
eſe $ convey themſelves into the Mind, Pak. _ and 
= "by all the Ways of Senſation and ai. 

the Rekis, viz. 

lies, a Pleafure, or Delight, aud its Oppolite 

eak >.» a or Uneaſi neſs, . 

oat] | i" 2 , n f 
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and to the Ideas which we receive from them, 
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92 Innzas of Serſation. and Refleition 
& 2. Delight, or Uneaſineſs, one or other of them join them- 


ſelves to almoſt all our Ideas, both of Jenſation and Reflection: 
And there is ſcarce any Affection of our Senſes from without, 
and retired Thought of our Mind within, which is not able to 
produce in us Pleafure or Pain. Pleaſure and Pain, I 
would be underſtood to fignify whatſoever delights or moleſts 
us; whether it ariſes from the Thoughts of our Minds, or any 
thing operating on our Bodies. For whether we call it Satis- 
faction, Delight, Pleaſure, Happineſs, Ac. on the one fide; 


or Uneaſineſs, Trouble, Pain, Torment, Anguiſh, Miſery, 
Ve. on the other, they are ſtill but different Degrees of the 


fame Thing, and belong to the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain, 


Delight, or Uneaſineſs; which are the Names I ſhall moſt 
commonly uſe for thoſe two ſorts of Tadeas. 2 == 


$. 3. The infinite wiſe Author of our Being, having given us 


the Power over ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, to move or keep 
them at reſt; as we think fit; and alſo by the Motion of them, 
ro move our ſelves, -and our contiguous Bodies, in which con- 


fiſts all the Actions of our Body: Having alſo given a Power to 


our Minds in ſeveral Inſtances, to chuſe amongſt its Ideas, 
which it will think on, and to purſue the Enquiry of this or 
that * none: Conſideration and Attention, to excite us to 
theſe, Actions of Thinking and Motion, that we are capable 
of, has been pleaſed to join to feveral Thoughts, and ſeveral 
Senſations, a Perception of Delight, If this were wholly k. 
parated from all our outward Senſations, and inward Thoughts, 
we ſhould have no-reaſon to prefer one Thought or Action 


to another; Negligence to Attention; or Motion to Reſt. 


And ſo we ſhould neither ſtir our Bodies, nor employ our 
Minds; but let our Thoughts (if I may fo call it) run adrift, 
without "any Direction or Deſign; and ſuffer the Ideaf of our 
Minds, like unregarded Shadows, to make their A ces 
there, as it happen'd, without attending to them. which 
State, Man, however, ſurniſhed with the Faculties of Under- 


ſtanding and Will, would be a very idle unactive Creature, 


and paſs his time only in a lazy lethargick Dream. It has 
therefore pleaſed our wiſe Creator, to annex to An Objects, 
2s alſo to ſtve- 


ral of our Thoughts, a concomitant Pleaſure, | and that in ſe- 
veral Objects, to ſeveral Degrees, that thoſe Faculties which 
he had endowed, us with, might not remain wholly idle, and 
unemploy'd by uns. * 
§. 4. Pain has the ſame Efficacy and Uſe to ſet us on work 
that Pleaſure has, we being as ready to employ our Faculties * 
| | ' avo 
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avoid that, as to purſue this: Only this is worth our Conſide- 
ration, That Pain is often produced by the ſame Objects and 
Ideas, that produce Pleaſure in us. This their near Conjun- 
ion, which makes us often feel Pain in the Senſations where 
we expected Pleaſure, gives us new Occaſion: of admiring the 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of our Maker, who, deſigning the Pre- 
ſervation of our Being, has annexed Pain to the Application of 
many Things woes — to warn us of the Harm that they 
will do; and as Advices to withdraw from them; But he not 
deſigning our Preſervation barely, but the Preſervation of every 
Part and Organ in its Perfection, hath, in many Caſes, annex- 
ed Pain to thoſe very Ideas which delight us. Thus Heat, 
that is very agreeable to us in one Degree, by a little greater 
Increaſe of it, proves no ordinary Torment; and the moſt plea- 


_ fant of all ſenſible Objects, Light it ſelf, if there be too much 


of it, if increaſed beyond a due Proportion to our Eyes, cauſes 
a very painful Senſation : Which is wiſely and favourably ſo 
ordered by Nature. that when any Object does, by the Vehe- 
mency of its Operation, diforder the Inſtruments of Senſation, 
Whoſe Structures cannot but be very. nice and delicate, we 
might by the Pain be warned to withdraw, before the Organ 
be quite put out of order, and ſo be unfitted for its proper 


Functions for the future. The Conſideration of thoſe Objects 


that produce it, may well perſuade us, that this is the End or 
Uſe. of Pain. For though great Light be inſufferable to our 
Eyes, yet the higheſt Degree of Darkneſs does not at all dif- 
eaſe them : Becauſe the cauſing no diſorderly .Motion in it, 
leaves that curious Organ unharm'd, in its natural State. But 
yet Exceſs of Cold, as well as Heat, pains us; becauſe it is 
equally deſtructive to that Temper, which is neceſſary to the 
Preſervation of Life, and the Exerciſe of the ſeveral Functions 
of the Body, and which conſiſts in a moderate Degree of 
Warmth ; or, if you pleaſe, a Motion of the inſenſible Parts 
of our Bodies, confin'd within certain Bounds. R632 $5 
F 5. Beyond all this, we may find another Reaſon why God 
hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral Degrees of Pleaſure and Pain 
in all the Things that enuiron and affect us; and blended them 
together, in almoſt all that our Thoughts and Senſes have to 
do with; that we finding Imperſection, Difatisfaftion, and 
want of compleat Happineſs, in all the Enjoy ments which the 
de jw afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the Enjoy- 
ment of him, with whom there is fulneſs 6 „and at whoſe 
Right Hand are Pleaſures for TR "OT (4.04 
| * | C. 6, Though 
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F. 6. Though what I have here ſaid, may not, perhaps, 
mae the Ideas of. Pleaſure and Pais clearer to 


Plegfurs and us, than our own Experience does, which is the 
uv only Way that wwe are capable of having them; 


yet the Conſideration of the Reaſon, why they 
are ae many other Ideas, ſerving to give us due Sen- 
timents of he Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Sovereign Diſ- 
poſer of all Things, may not be unſuitable to the main End of 
theſe Enquiries: The Knowledge and Veneration of Him, be- 
aten and the proper Buſineſ 


of all L 
7. Exiflence and are two other Wan, 
Bezie- and er. 9 by every 
Unity. Odject without, and every Idea within. When 
_  Jdeasare in our Minds, we conſider them as being 
aQtually there, as well as we conſider Things to be actually with- 
dut us; which is, that they Exiſt, or have xiſtence: And what- 
ever we can conſider as one Thing, whether a real Being, or 


| * ſuggeſts to the Underſtanding the Idea of Unity. 


Fg. 8. Power alſo is another of thoſe ſimple 
Power. Ideas which we receive from Senſation and Ro- 
/ fleftion. For obſerving · in our ſelves, that we 

can, at pleaſure, move ſeveral Parts of our Bodies which were 
at Reſt; the Effects alſo, that natural Bodies are able to pro- 
duce in one another, occurring every Moment to our Senſes, 

we both theſe Ways get the Idea of Pater. 
9. Beſides theſe, there is another 2 

uccgſton. 1 which though ſuggeſted by Senses, 

more conſtantly offered — by what paſſes 8 
e and that 8 For iſ we 
look immediately into our ſelves, and reflect on what is obſer- 


vable there, we ſhall find our Ideas always, whilſt we are awake, 


or have any Thought, paſting in Train, one going, and ano- 
ther coming, without Intermiſſion. 
| & 10. Theſe, if they are not all, ire bt Raf 
| Simple Ideas (as I think) the moſt conſiderable of thoſe ſimpit 
_ tbe Materials Ideas which the Mind has, and out of which is 


, all ur made all its other Knowledge; all which it re- 


Knowledge. ceives only by the two fore-mentioned Ways of 
Senſation and Reflection. 

Nor.let any one think theſe too narrow Bounds for the capa- 
cious Mind of Man to expatiate in, which takes its flight far- 
ther than the Stars, and.cannot be confined by the Limits.of the 
World ; . that extends its Thoughts often, even beyond the ut- 
moſt Expanſion of Matter, and makes Excurſions into that in- 

compre- 
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comprehenſible Inane. I grant all this, but defire any one ta 
aſſign any ſimple Idea, which is not received from one of thoſe 
Inlets beſore- mentioned, or any complex Idea not made out 
thoſe ſimple Ones. Nor will it be fo ſtrange, to think theſe few 
ſimple Ideas | ſufficient to employ the quickeſt Thought, or 
largeſt Capacities; and to furniſſi the Materials of all that vari- 


ous Knowledge, and more various Fancies and Opinions of all 
Mankind, if we conſider how many Words may be made out 
of the various Compoſition of Twenty Four Letters 3 or if go- 


ing one Step farther, we will but reflect on the Variety of Com- 
binations may be made with barely one of the above men- 
tioned 7deas, viz. Number, whoſe Stock is inexhauſtible, 
and truly infinite: And what a large and immenſe Field, doth 
Extenſion alone afford the Mathematicians? N 
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Some farther W concerning our fimple 
| DEAS. P e HAAS. 


8 I, Oncerning the ſimple Ideas of Senſa- 


Simple: IDEAS. * 


* „ 
- . 


tion tis to be conſidered, I hat what- * : 


priva- 


4 ſoever is ſo conſtituted in Nature, as tive Ganſer. 


to be able, by affecting our Senſes, to cauſe any 


Perception in the Mind, doth thereby produce in the Under- 


ſtanding a ſimple Idea; which, whatever be the external Cauſe 


of it, when it comes to be taken notice of by our diſcerni 
Faculty, it is by the Mind looked on and conſidered there, to 
be a real poſitive Idea in the Underſtanding, as much as any 
other whatſoever ; though, perhaps, the Cauſe of it be but a 
Privation in the Subject. 15 

8. 2. Thus the Les of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, 
White and Black, Motion and Reſt, are equally clear and po- 


fitive Ideas in the Mind; though perhaps, ſome of the Cauſes 


which produce them, are barely Privations in thoſe Subjects 
from whence our Senſes derive thoſe Ideas. Theſe the Under- 
ſtanding, in its View of them, conſiders all as diſtinct poſitive 


{deas, without taking notice of the Cauſes that produee them; 


which is an Enquiry not belonging to the Idea, as it is in the 
Underſtanding ; but to the Nature of the Things exiſting with- 


| 
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on TR: Poe ven Things, and carefully to 

; it being one Thing to perceive and know the 

pe ker Blacks and quite another to examine what 

— of Particles the muſt be, and how ranged in the Super- 
ficies, to make any appear White or Black. * 

g. 3. A Painter or Jer, who never enquired into their 
Cauſes, hath the Ideas o White and Black, and other Colours, 
as clearly, perfectly and diſtinctly in his Underſtanding, and 

haps more diſtinctly than the Philoſopher who hath buſiod 


Per 
himſelf in conſidering their Natures, and thinks he knows how 


far either of them is in its Cauſe poſitive or privative; and the 
Idea of Black is no leſs poſitive in his Mind than that of White, 
however the Cauſe of that Colour in the external Object may 


be only a Privatian. 


$. 4. If it were the Deſign of my preſent Undertaking to 
enquire .into the natural Cauſes and Manner of Perception, I 
ſhould offer this as a Reaſon why 4 privative Cauſe might, in 
ſome Caſes at — produce a poſitiue Idea, wiz. I hat all 
Senſation being produced in us, only by different Degrees and 
Modes of Motion in our animal Spirits, variouſly agitated 
by external Objects, the Abatement of my former Motion 
muſt as neceſſarily produce a new Senſation, as the Variation 


or Incfeaſe of it; and fo introduce a new Idea, which de- 
| 7 8 on a different Motion of the animal Spirits in that 


oy But whether this be >, or no, I will as here Per- 
mine, but appeal to every one's own Experience, | whether the 
Shadow of a Man, though it conſiſts of nothing but the Ab- 
ſence of Light (and the more the Abſence of, Light is, the 


more diſcernible i is the Shadow) does not, when a Man Jooks 


on it, cauſe as clear and poſitive an Idea in the Mind, as a Man 


himſelf, though covered over with clear Sun-ſhine? And the 


PiQure of a Shadow is a poſitive Thing. Indeed, we have 
negative Names, which ſtand not directly for poſitive Ideas, 
but for their Abſence, ſuch as Inſipid, Silence, Nibil, &c. 
which Words denote poſitive Ideas; v. g. Taſte, Sound, Bring 
with a Signification of their Abſence. 

$. 6. And thus one may eu be faid to ſee 
P efitive Ideas Darkneſs. For ſuppoſing a Hole perfectly Dark, 
from prive- from whence no Light is reflected, tis Erin 
tive Conſe, one may ſee the Figure of it, or it may be pain 
ed; or whether the Ink I write with, makes any other a, 


is a Queſtion. The privative Cauſes I have here aſſigned of 


2 Ideas, are are according to the common Opinion; but in 
| truth 
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Truth it will be hard to determine whether there be really any 
14zts from a privative Cauſe, *till it be determined, 2 


8. 7. To diſeover the Nature of our Lias the | Tdeas in the , 
better, and to diſcourſe of them intelligibly, it Mind, 9zali- 
will be convenient to diſtinguiſh them, as they ties in Bodies. 


are Ideas or Perceptions in our Minds; and as 


they are Modifications of Matters in the Bodies that cauſe ſuch 
Perceptions in us; that ſo we may not think (as perhaps uſually 
is done) that they are exactly the Images and Reſemblances 
of ſomething inherent in the Subject; moſt of thoſe of Senſa- 
tion being in the Mind no more the Likeneſs of ſomething 
exiſting without us,. than the Names, that ftand for them, are 
the Likeneſs of our Ideas, which yet, upon Hearing, they are 
apt to excite in us. | as of 


8.8. Whatſoever the Mind perceives in it ſelf, or is the im- 


mediate Obje& of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding, 
that call Idea; and the Power to produce any Idea in our 
Mind, I call Quality of the Subject wherein that Power is. Thus 
a dnow-ball having the Power to produce in us the Ideas of 
White, Cold, and Round, the Powers to produce thoſe Ideas in 
us, as they are in the Snow-ball, I call Qualities; and as 


they 
are Senſations or Perceptions in our Underſtandings, I call them 


Ideas ; which 1d:as, if I ſpeak of them ſometimes, as in the 
Things themſelves, I would be underſtood to mean thoſe Qua- 
lities in the Objects which produce them in us. 1 
S8. 9. Qualities thus conſidered in Bodies, are, Primary 
Firſt, ſuchas are utterly inſeparable from the Body, 2ualities.. 


in what Eſtate ſoever it be; ſuch as in all the Al- 


terations and Changes it ſuffers, all the Force can be uſed upon 
it, it conſtantly keeps; and ſuch as Senſe conſtantly finds in eve- 
ry Particle of Matter, which has Bulk enough to be perceived, 


and the Mind finds inſeparable ſrom every Particle of Matter, 


though leſs than to make it ſelf ſingly be perceived by our 
Senſes: v. g. Take a Grain of Wheat, divide it into two Parts, 
each Part has ſtill Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, and Mobility; di- 
vide it again, and it retains ſtill the ſame Qualities; and ſo di- 
vide it on, till the Parts become inſenſible, they muſt retain ſtil! 
each of them all thoſe Qualities. For Diviſion (which is all 

that a Mill, or Peſtle, or any other Body does upon another, 


in 28 it to inſenſible Parts) can never take away either 


Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, or Mobility from any Body, but 
only makes two or more diſtinct ſeparate Maſſes of Matter, of 
that which was but one _— all which diſtin — 
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on'd as ſo many diſtin D 8 


umber. Thik I call original ar-primary Qualities of Body, 
which I think we may obſerve to produce ſimple Ideas in us, ws, | 


Solidity, 2 Motion, or Reſt, and Number. 
N... zh, Such Lpgltties, which in truth are nothi | 
the QbjeSts ves, ee 5 


tions in us by their primary le. i, e. by the Bulk, Fi- 
\ 5 Texture, and Motion of their i Parts, as Ca- 
Taſtes, Cc. Theſe I call ſecondary Qualities, 
To? eſs might be added a third Sort, which are allowed to be 
on OWers, ou they are as much real Qualities in the 
bjeQ, as thoſe which I, to comply with the common Way of 
call Dualities, but for Diſtinction, ſecondary Quali- 
ties. 125. 5 the Power in Fi hay to produce a new Colour, or 
ſiſtency in Wax or Clay by its primary Qualities, is as much a 
n in Fire, as the Power it has to produce in me a new 
or Senſation of Warmth or Burning, which I felt not be- 
fore, by the fame primary Qualities, c. the Bulk, Texture 
and Motion of im ini. Parts. | 
; 8. 11. The next Thing to be confidge'd is, 
F<: og how * oduce Ideas in us, and that is ma- 
e a 10 hy impulſe, the only Way which we 
WET 9" Feng ont  Objedts, be not united 
to our Minds, _ they produce Ideas in it; and yet we per- 
ceive theſe original Qualities in ſuch of them as ſingly fall un- 
der our Senſes, tis evident, that ſome Motion muſt be thence 
_ continued by our Nerves, or animal Spirits, by fonje Parts of 
| our Bodies, to the Brain, or the Seat of Senſation, there to 
Aroduce in. our Minds the particular Ideas we haus of them. 
And ſfince the Extenſion, Figure, Number, and Motion of 
Bodies of an obſervable Bigneſs, may be perceived at a diſtance 
by.the Sight; tis evident, ſome fingly imperceptible Bodies 
muſt come from them to the Eyes, and thereby convey to the 
Brain ſome * which produces theſe Ideas which we have 


of them | in us. 
| 3. After the ſame Manner that the [deasof 
75 ; ng 5 1 prima Qualities are produced in us, we 
may conceive, that the Ideas s ſecondary Geli 
are alſo produced, viz. by the Operation of inſenfible 
Baa, on our Senſes. For it being manifeſt that there __ 
dies, deen ſtore of Bodies, each whereof are ſo ſmall 
we cannot b — of our Senſes, diſcover either their ba 
Figure, or tion, as in evident in the Particles of tho Air and 
nar Tt Water 
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Water; and other extremely ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps, as 
much ſmaller than the Parcel of Air or Water, as the Parti- 
cles of Air or Water are ſmaller than Peaſe, of Hail-ſtones: 
Let us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the different Motjons and Fi- 
gures, Bulk and Number of ſuch Particles, aſſecting the feve- 
ral Organs of our Senſes, produce in us thoſe different Senſa- 
tions, which we have from the Calours and Smells of Bodies, 
v. g. that a Violet, by the Impulſe of ſuch inſenſible Particles 
of Matter of peculiar Figures, and Bulks, and in different De- 
grees and Modifications of their, Motions, cauſes the Ideas of 
the Blue Colour, and ſweet Scent of that Flower, to be pro- 
duced in our Minds. It being no more impoſſible to ganceive, 
that God ſhould annex ſuch Idea to ſuch Mations, with which 
they have no Similitude, than that he ſhould annex the Idea of 
Pain to the Motion of a Piece of Steel dividing our Fleſh, with 
which that Idea hath no Reſemblance. | . 
$. 14. What I have aid concerning Colours and Smells, may 
he underſtood alſo of Taftes, and Sounds, and ather the like ſan- 
2 Qualities; which, whatever Reality we by Miſtake attri- 


thoſe primary 
Wa of Parts; as I have ſaid. 
8. 15. From whenee I think it is eaſy to dra, « 
this Obſervation, that the Ideas of primary Qua. Ideas of pri- 
lities of Bodies, are Reſemblances of them, and 27 Seat 
their Patterns do really exiſt in the Badicy dem- gf, , 
ſelves ; but the Idaas, produced in us by theſe ſe» cndary, wer. 
- condary Qualities, have no Reſemblance of them 1 
at all. There is nothing like our Ideas exiſting in the Bodies 
themſelves. They are in the Bodies, we denominate from 
them, only a Power to produce thoſe Senſations in us: And 
what is Sweet, Blue, or Warm in Idea, is but the certain Bulk, 
Figure, and Motion of the inſenſible Parts in the Bodies them- 
felves, which we call ſo. - | 
- 5 16. Flame is denominated Hat and Light ; Suow, White 
and Cold; and Manna, White and Sweet, from the Ideas they 
in us : Which Qualities are commonly thought to be 
the ſame in thoſe Bodies that thoſe Ideas are in us, the one 
the perfect Reſemblance of the ather, as they are in a Mirror; 
and it would by moſt Men be judged — — if one 
ſhould ſay otherwiſe. And yet he, that will ler, out ty 
fame Fire, that in one Diſtance produces in us the Senfation ot 
Warmth, does at a nearer Approach produce in us the fax 
. G 2 different 
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different Senſation of Pain, ought to bethink himſelf, what 
Reaſon he has to ſay, That his Idea of Warmth, which was 
produced in him by the Fire, is actually in the Fire; and his 
Idea of Pain, which the ſame Fire produced in him the ſame 
Way, is not in the Fire. Why is Whiteneſs and Coldneſs in 
Snow, and Pain not, when it produces the one and the other 
Idea in us; and can do neither, but by the Bulk, Figure, 
Number, and Motion of its ſolid Parts? 2 8 
F. 17. The particular Bull, Number, Figure, and Motion 
the Parts of Fire, or Snow, are really in them, whether any one's 
Senſes perceive ' them or no; and therefore they may be called 
real Qualities, becauſe they really exiſt in thoſe Bodies. But 
Light, Heat, Whiteneſs, or Coldneſs, are no more really in them, 
than Sickneſs or Pain is in Manna. Take away the Senfation of 
them; let not the Eyes ſee Light, or Colours, nor the Ears hear 
Sounds; let the Palate not Taſte, nor the Noſe Smell, and all 
Colours, Taftes, Odours, and Sounds, as they are ſuch parti- 
cular Ideas, vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to their Cauſes, 
i. e. Bulk, Figure, and Motion of Parts. e 
F. 18. A Piece of Manna of a ſenſible Bulk, is able to pro- 
duce in us the Idea of a round or ſquare Figure; and, by. be- 
ing removed from one Place to another, the Idea of Motion. 
this Idea of Motion repreſents it, as it really is in the Manna 
moving: A Circle or Square at the ſame, whether in Idea 
or Exiſtence; in the Mind, or in the Manna: And this, both 
Motion and Figure are really in the Mama, whether we take 
notice of them or no: This every Body is ready to agree to. 
Beſides, Manna by the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion 
of its Parts, has a Power to produce the Senſations of Sickneſs, 
and ſometimes of acute Pains, or Gripings in us. That theſe 
Ideas of Sickneſs and Pain are not in the Manna, but Effects 
of its Operations on us, and are no where when we feel them 
not : This alſo every one readily agrees to. And yet Men are 
hardly to be brought to think, that Sweetneſs and Whiteneſs 
are not really in Manna; which are but the Effects of the 
Operations of Manna, by the Motion, Size, and Figure of its 
Particles on the Eyes and Palate, as the Pain and Sickneſs 
cauſed by Manna, are conſeſſedly nothing but the Effects of its 
Operations on the Stomach and Guts, by the Size, Motion 
and Figure of its inſenſible Parts; (for by nothing elſe can a 
Body operate, as has been proved :) As if it could not operate 
on the Eyes and Palate, and thereby produce in the Mind 
particular diſtin Ideas, which in it ſelf it has not, as well as 
we allow it can operate on the Guts and Stomach, and there- 
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produce diſtinct Ideas, which in it ſelf it has not. Theſe 
Ideas being all Effects of che Operations of Manna, on ſeveral 
Parts of our Bodies, by the Size, Figure, Number, and Mo- 
tion of its Parts, — thoſe produced by the Eyes and Palate, 
ſhould rather be thought to be really in the Manna, than thoſe 

uced by the Stomach and Guts; or why the Pain and 
ickneſs, Ideas that are the Effects of Manna, ſhould be 
to be no where, when they are not felt ; and yet the Sweetneſs 
and Whiteneſs, Effects of the ſame Maine on other Parts of 
the Body, by Ways equally as unknown, ſhould be thought to- 
exiſt in the Manna, rd not ſeen nor taſted, 
need ſome Reaſon to | 

1 5. 9. Let us conſider « pur PR white Colours "pa of . 

orphyre : Hinder Light but from ſtriking on mary Qgali. 
it and its Colours vaniſh ,- it no longer produces ties are 2 
any ſuch Ideas in us: Upon the Return of Light, ZJances, 2 fe = 
it produces theſe Appearances on us again. Can condary, not 
any one think any real Alterations are made in 
the Porphyre, by the Preſence or Abſence of Light ; and that 
thoſe /deas of Whiteneſs and Redneſs, are really in Porphyre 
in the Light, when tis plain it has no Colour in the Dark. It 
has indeed ſuch a Configuration of Particles, both Night and 
Day, as are apt by the Rays of Light rebounding from ſome 
Parts of that hard Stone, to produce in us the Idea of Redneſs, 
and from others the /dza of Whiteneſs: But Whiteneſs or Red- 
neſs are not in it at any time; but ſuch a Texture, that hath the 
* to produce ſuch a Senſation in us. 
ound an Almond, and the clear white Colour willhe 
. — into a dirty one, and the ſweet Taſte into an oily one. 
What real Alteration can the beating of the Peſtle make in any 
Body, but an Alteration of the Texture of it? 

F. 21. Ideas being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we 
may be able to give an Account, how the ſame Water, at 
the ſame Time, may produce the Idea of Cold by one 
Hand, and of Heat by the other: Whereas, it is impoſſi- 
ble, that the ſame Water, if thoſe Ideas were really in ity 
ſhould at the ſame Time be both Hot and Cold. For if 
we imagine J/armth, as it is in our Hands, to be nothing 
but a certain Sort and Degree 0 44 Motion in the minute Par- 
ticles of our Nerves, or anima Spirits, we may underſtand 
how it is poſſible, that the ſame Water may at the fame 
Time produce the Senſation of Heat in one Hand, and Cold in 
the other; which yet Figure never does, that never produ- 
cing * Idea of a Square og Hand, which has 3 

3 © 
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the /deas of a Globe by another. But if the Senſation of Heat 


and Cold, be nothing but the Ihereaſe: or Diminution of the 
Motion of the minute Parts bf our Bodies, cauſed by the Cor- 
puſcles of any other Body, it is eaſy to be underſtood, that if 
that Motion be greater in one Hand, than in the other; if a * 
Body be applied to the two Hands; which has in its minute Par- 
ticles a greater Motion, than in thoſe of one of the Hands, and 
2 leſs, than in thoſe of the other, it will increaſe the Motion of 
the one Hand, and leſſen it in the other, and fo cauſe the diffe- 
rent Senſation of Heat and Cold, that depend thereon. | 

F. 22. I have, in what juſt goes before, been engaged in Phy- 
fical Enquiries a little farther than perhaps I intended. But it 

ing neceſſary, to make the Name of Senſation a little un- 

d, and to make the Difference between the Qualities in 

Bodies, and the Ideas produced by them in the Mind, to be 
diſtinctly conceived, without which it were impoſſible to diſ- 
courſe intelligibly of them; I hope I ſhall be pardoned this 
little Excurſion into Natural Philoſophy, it being neceſſary in 
our preſent Enquiry, to diſtinguiſh the primary and veal-Dun- 
Ities of Bodies, which are always in them, (viz. Solidity, 
Extenſion, Figure, Number, and Motion; or Reſt ; and are 
ſometimes perceived by us, viz. when the Bodies, they are in, 
are big enough ſingly to be diſcerned) from thoſe ſecondary 
imputed Qualities, which are but the Powers of ſeveral Com- 
binations of thoſe primary ones, when they operate without 


being diſtinctiy diſcerned ; whereby we may alſo come to 


know what Ideas are, and what are not Reſemblances of 


ſomething really exiſting in the Bodies we denominate from 


| N ; 23. The Qualities then that are in Bodies 
Three ſarts of nd conſidered, are of Three Sorts. 
Qualit ies in FTA 
Bude. Firſt, The Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, 
and Motion, or Reſt of their ſolid Parts; thoſe are in them, 
whether we perceive them or no; and when they are of tha 
Size, that we can er 3 we have by theſe an Idea of 
the Thing, as it is in it ſelf; as is plain in Artificial Things: 
Theſe 1 call primary Qualities. a 

Secondly, The Power that is in any Body, by reaſon of ity 


inſenſible primary Qualities, to operate after a peculiar Man- 


ner on any of our Senſes, and thereby produce in us the different 
Ideas of ſeveral Colours, Sounds, Smells, Taſtes, &c. theſe 
are uſually called ſenſible Qualities, MES VP 

| |  Thirdhy 


—_ in the Sun, but E 
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Miruh, The Pomer that is in any Body, by reaſon of the 
particular Conſtitution of its primary Qualities, to make ſuch 


2 Change in the Bult, Figure, Texture, and Motion of andther 


Bay, as to make it operate on our Senſe, differently from 
what it did before. Thus the Sun has a Power to make Wax 


White, and Fire to make Lead fluid. Theſe are uſually called 
Powers. | 


The firſt of theſe, as has been (aid, I think may be pro- 


are in the Things themſelves, whether they are perceived or 
no; and upon their different Modifications it is, that the ſe- 
condary Qualities depend. £9 8 
Te other two are only Powers to act differently. upon other 
Thitigs, which Powers reſult from the different Modifications 


8.24. But though theſe two lattty Strts of Dua- The 1ff are 
Arie art Powers barely, and nothihg but Powers Reſem3/avces. 
_— ſeveral other Bodies, and reſulting We 24 
On different n the origin — * * 
Qualities; yet are generally otherwiſe a 
Powers to produce ſeveral Ideas in us by our ure, nor are 
Senſes, are locked upon as real Qualities, in the thought ſo. 
Things thus affecting us: But the third Sort are 


calbd and gſteem' d barely Powers, v. g. the Idea of Heat or 


Light, which we receive by our Eye or Touch from the Sun, are 
commonly thought real Quali ties, exiſting in the Sun, and ſome- 
thing more than mere Powers in it. But when we conſider the 
Sun, in reference to Wax, which it melts or blanches, we look 
upon the Whiteneſs and 3 in the Wax, not as 

| uced- by Powers in it: 
N hereas, if rightly conſidered, theſe Qualities of Light and 


Warmth, which are Perceptions in me when I am warmed or 


enlightned by the Sun, are no otherwiſe in the Sun, than the 
Changes made in the Wax, when it is blanched or melted, are 
in the Sun: They are all of them equally Powers in the Sun, 
depending on its primary Qualities ; whereby it is able in the 
one Caſe, fo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of 
ſome of the inſenſible Parts of my Eyes or Hands, as thereby to 
produce in me the Idea of Light or Heat; and in the other, it 
is able ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of the 


me the diſtinct Idear of White and Fluid. 
84 9 25. The 


petly called real, original, or primary Qualities, becauſe the 


inſenſible Parts of the Wax, as to make them fit to produce in 
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8.25. The Reaſon, Why the one are ordinarily ia len for 
real Dualities, and the other only for bare Powers, ſeems to 
be, becauſe the Ideas we have of diftin&' Colours, Sounds, &c. 
containing nothing at all in them of Bulk, Figure, or Motion, 
we are not apt to think them the Effects of theſe primary. 
Qualities, which appear not to our Senſes, to operate in their 
Production; and with which they have not any apparent Con- 
gruity, or conceivable Connexion. Hence it is, that we are 
ſo forward to imagine, that thoſe Ideas are the Reſemblances 
of ſomething really exiſting in the Objects themſelves ; Since 
Senfation diſcovers nothing of Bulk, Figure, or Motion. of 
Parts in their Production; nor can Reaſon ſhew, how Bodies 
by their Bulk, Figure, and Motion, ſhould produce in the 
Mind the Ideas of Blue or Yellow, &c. But in the other Caſe, 
in the Operations of Bodies, changing the Qualities one of 
another, we plainly diſcover, that the Quality produced hath 
commonly no Reſemblance with any thing in the thing pro- 
ducing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare Effect of Power. 
For though receiving the Idea of Heat, or Light, from the Sun, 
we are apt to think, tis a Perception and Reſemblance of-ſuch 
a 2 in the Sun; yet when we ſee Wax, or a fair Face, 
receive Change of Colour from the Sun, we cannot imagine 
that to be the Reception or Reſemblance of any thing in the Sun, 
becauſe we find not thoſe different Colours in the Sun it ſelf, 
For our Senſes being able to obſerve a Likeneſs, or Unlikeneſs 
of ſenſible Qualities in two different external Objects, ' we for- 
wardly enough conclude the Production of any ſenſible Quali- 
8 in any Subject, to be an Effect of bare Power, and not the 
ommunication of any Quality, which was really in the Effi- 
cient, when we find no ſuch ſenſible Quality in the thing that 
produced it. But our Senſes not being able to diſcover any 
Unlikeneſs between the Idea produced in us, and the Quality 
of the Object producing it, we are apt to imagine that our Ideas 
are Reſemblances of ſomething in the Objects, and not the 
Effects of certain Powers, placed in the Modification of their 
Primary Qualities, with which Primary Qualities the Ideas pro- 

duced in us have no Reſemblance. | | 
F. 26. To conclude; befides thoſe before-men- 
Secondary © _ tioned Primary Qualities in Bodies, viz. Bulk, 
8 ” Figure, Extenſion, Number, and Motion of their 
er ately * ſolidParts; all the reft, whereby we take Notice 
perceivable; Of Bodies, and diſtinguiſh them one from another, 
 24ly,Mediate- are nothing elſe but ſeveral Powers in them, de- 


ly perceivable. pending on thoſe Primary Qualities 3 whereby 
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are fitted, either by immediately operating on our Bodies, 
— ſeveral different Idea: . or elſe by operating 
on other Bodies, ſo to change their Primary Qualities, as to 
render them capable of producing Ideas in us, different from 
what before they did. The former of theſe, I think, may be 
called Secondary Qualities, immediately perceivable : the latter, 
Secondary Qualittes, mediately percervable. 1 re PEG 
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Of PERCEPTION. 


5.1. Erception, as it is the firſt Faculty of I is the firf 
hs P the Mind exerciſed about our Ideas; Ainple Idea of 
ſio it is the firſt and ſimpleſt Idea we Reflection. 
785 from 3 Though by ſome called n 
hinking in general. h Thinking, in the iety of 
the Englifb I ongue, ſignifies that Sort of I GI 
Mind about its Ideas, wherein the Mind is active; where it, 
with ſome Degree of voluntary Attention, conſiders any 
Thing. For in bare, naked Perception, the Mind is, for the 
moſt part, only pafſive; and what it perceives, it cannot avoid 
Eh. 
S8. 2. What Perception is, every one will know percestion i, 
1 by reflecting on what ee e — e the 
he ſees, hears, feels, &c. or thinks, than by any Mind receives 
Diſcourſe of mine. Whoever reflects on what #the Impreſſion. 
fles in his own Mind, cannot miſs it: And if 

E not reflect, all the Words in the World cannot make 
him have any Notion of it. | 

S. 3. This is certain, That whatever Alterations are made in 
the Body, if they reach not the Mind; whatever Impreſſions 
are made-on the outward Parts, if they are not'taken Notice of 
within, there is no Perception. Fire may burn our Bodies, with 
no other Effect, than it does a Billet, unleſs the Motion be con- 
tinued to the Brain, and there the Senſe of Heat, or Idea of Pain, 
be produced in the Mind, wherein conſiſts actual Perception. 

F. 4. How often may a Man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt 
his Mind is intently employ'd in the Contemplation” of ſome 
Objects; and curiouſly ſurveying ſome Ideas that are es it 

EY | ta kes 


tte Organof Hearing, 


_ that uſs © 
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takes no notice of Impreſſions of ſounding Bodies, made upon 
with the ſame Alteration, that uſts to be 

fot the prod the Idea of Sound? A ſufficient Impulſe chete 

may be on the _ the Obſervation bf 

the Mind, there ſollows no Perception: And thouph the Motion, 

produce the Java of Sound, be made in the Ear, 

no Sound is heard. Wantof Senſation, in this Caſe, N 

any Deſect in the Organ, or that the Man's Ears are leſs 

ed than at other Times, when he does hear: But that which uſes 

to produce the Idea, though convey'd in by the uſual Organ, 


not being taken notice of in the Underſta , and ſo imprint- 


no Idea on the Mind, there follows no nſation, So that 

e-ever there is Senſe, or Perception, there ſome Idea +: 
afuall produced, and preſent in the U ng. 

: 5. Therefore I doubt not but Children, by 

Children, tho the Exerciſe of their Senſes about Objects that 

— 1 + affect them in the Nun, rerrivr fone fer Ideas 

Wank, have beste they are born, as the unavoidable Effects 


ow e, Either bf the Bodies that environ them, br elſe 


| _ — ge or eg agh ner ſuffer ; among 
which if one may cotijeCtute Thing hot vety capa- 
ble of Exa 1 the fr E. ani Wand 
ate two; which probably are ſotne of the rſt that Children 
have, and which they farce ever Age op 

§. 6. But though it be raſona ins. thi 2 


reveive ſome Iueus before they . the 0 ü W 


ſimple Ideas are far from thoſe Innate Principles which — 
contend for, and we above have rejected. Theſe here men- 
tioned, being the Effects of Senſation, are only from ſome Af- 
fections of the Body, which happen to them there, and ſo de- 
pend on ſomething exterior to the Mind; no otherwiſe diffe- 
ing in their Manner of Production from other Ideas deriv'd 
from Serife, but only in the Ptecedency of Time: Whettas, 
thoſe Innate Principles are ſuppoſed to be quite of another Na- 


ture; not coming into the Mind by any Acchdental Alterations 


in, or Operations on the Body; bat, as it were, original Cha- 


radters impreſſed upon it in the very firſt Moment of its Being. 


and Conſtitution. 
Which Ide, §. 7. As there are ſome Idea, which we may 


i wr reaſonably ſuppoſe may be introduced into the 


inn... Minds of Children in the Womb, ſubſervient 
to the Nereſſities of their Life and Being there; 

ſo after they are born, | thaſe Ideas are the earlicft imprinted, 

which 588 to be the ſenfible — which fir, ft + hes to 
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them; amongſt which, Light is not the leaſt conſiderable, 
— weakeſt Efficacy. . how covetous the Mind is, 
to be furniſhed with all ſuch Ideas, as have no Pain accompany- 


ing them, may be a little gueſs'd, by what is obſervable in 


Children new-born, who alſs turn their Eyes to that Part 
from whetice the Light comes, lay them how you pleaſe. But 


ment in the Word, the Order, wherein the ſeveral aas come 
ther is it much material to know it. 


8.8. We ſare farther ts conſider concerning Ideas of 8e#- 


Perception, that the Ideas we rerrivt by Senſation ſation 9e. 
ars often in grown People alter'd by the Fadgment, changed by the 
without our taking notice of it. When we ſet Judgment. 
before our Eyes a round Globe, of any uniform 
Colour, v. g. Gold, Alabaſter, or Jet, tis certain, that the Jura, 
thereby imprinted in our Mind, is of a flat Circle, variouſly 
ſhadow'd, with ſeveral Degrees of Light and B coming 
to our Eyes. But we having by Uſe been d to per- 
ceive, what kind of Appearance convex Bodies are wont to 
make in us; what Alterations are made in the Reflections of 
Light, by the difference of the ſenſible Figures of Bodies; the 
Judgment preſently, by an habitual Ouffom, alters the Ap= 
Lrances into their Cauſes : So that from that, which truly is 
ariety of Shadow or Colour, collecting the Figure, it makes 
it paſs for à Mark of Figure, and frames to it felf the Percep- 
tion of a convex Figure, and an uniform Colour z when the 
Idea we receive from thence, is only a Plane variouſly evlour'd ; 
4 is evident in Painting. To which purpoſe, I ſhall here in- 
ſert a Problem of that very Ingenious and Studious Promoter 
of real Knowledge; the Learned and Worthy Mr. Aaolineu x; 


_ which be was pleaſed to ſend me in a Letter ſome Months 


ſince ; and it is this: Won born Blind, and now 
Adult, and taught by —_ ouch to diftiiigniſh between à Cube 
and a Sphere of the fame Metal, and nighiy of the ſame Bigneſs, 
ſo as keg — 4 felt one and tother, 2 the — 
which the-Sphere. Suppoſe then the Cube and Sphere placed on 
a Table, and the blind Man to be made to ſte : Quære, Whether 
by his Sight, before he touch'd them, he could naw diftinguiſh, and 
tell; which is the Globe, which the Cube. To which the acute and 
judicious Propoſer anſwers, Not. For though he has obtnin'd the 
Experience of, how a Globe, how a Cube affeets his Touch; yet he 
has not yet attain d the Experience, that what affetts hir Touch 


fo 


the [deas that are moſt familiar at firſt, being various, accord - 
ing tv the divers Circumſtances of Childrens firſt Entertain 


at firſt into the Mind, is very various, and uncertain alſo ; nei- 
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ſe or ſo," n fo or ſo: Or that à protuberant 
Angle in the that preſſed his Hand unequally, ſhall ap- 
pear to bis Rze, at it does in the Cube. I agree with this think- 


ing Gentleman, whom I am proud to call my Friend, in his 
Anſwer to this his Problem; and am of Opinion, that the blind 
Man, at firſt Sight, would not be able with. Certainty to ſay, 


which was the Globe, which the Cube, whilſt he only ſaw 
them; though he could unerringly name them by his Touch, 
and certainly diſtinguiſn them by the Difference of their Fi- 
gures felt. This Þ have ſet down, and leave with my Reader, 
as an Occaſion for him to confider, how much he may be be- 
holden to Experience, Improvement, and acquired | 25% ca 
where he thinks he has not the leaſt Uſe of, or Help from them: 
And the rather, becauſe this obſerving Gentleman farther adds, 


that having, 1 = the Occaſion of my Book, Propoſed this ta divers 


very ingenious he hardly ever met with one, that at firſt 
gave the Anſwer to it, which he thinks true, till 4 hearing 

s Reaſons they were convinced. _ 
A this is not, I think, uſually in any ofour e but 


thoſe — by Sight: Becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive 


of all our Senſes, conveying to our Minds the Ideas of Light 
and Colours, which are peculiar only to that Senſe ; and alſo 
the far different Ideas of Space, Figure, or Motion, the ſeve- 
ral Varieties whereof change the Appearances of its proper 


Object, viz. Light and Colours, we bring our ſelves by Uſe, 
do judge of the one by the other. This, in many Caſes, by a 


ſettled Habit, in Things whereof we have frequent Experience, 
is performed ſo conſtantly, and ſo quick, that we take that for 
the Perception of our Senſation, which is an Idea formed by 


our Judgment; ſo that one, viz. that of Senſation, ſerves only 


to excite the other, and is ſcarce taken notice of it ſelf; as a 
Man 'who reads or hears with Attention and Underftanding, 
takes little notice of the Characters or Sounds, but of the Ideas, 
that are excited in him by them. 

&. 10. Nor need we wonder, that this is "lbs with ſo little 
Notice, if we conſider how very quick the Actions of the Mind 
are performed: For as it ſelf is thought to take up no Space, to 
have no Extenſion ; ſo its Actions ſeem to require no Time, but 


many of them ſeem to be crouded into an Inſtant, 1 ſpeak this 


in compariſon to the Actions of the Body. Any one may eaſily 
obſerve this in his on Thoughts, who will take the pains to 


reflect on them. How, as it were in an Inſtant, do our Minds, 


with one Glance, -ſee all the Parts of a Demonſtration, which 
may very well be called a long one, if we conſider the Time X 


4 a 
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will require to put it into Words, and Step by Step ſhew it ano- 
ther? Secondly, We ſhall not be ſo much ſurprized, that this is 
done in us with ſo little Notice, if we conſider, how the Facili- 
ty which we get of doing Things, by a Cuſtom of doing, makes 
them often paſs in us without our Notice. Habits, eſpecially 
ſuch as are begun very early, come, at laſt, to produce Actions 
in us, which often eſcape our Obſervations, How frequently do 
we, in a Day, cover our Eyes with our Eye-lids, without per- 
ceiving that we are at all in the Dark? Men, that by Cuſtom 
have got the Uſe of a By-word, do almoſt in every Sentence, 
pronounce Sounds, which though taken notice of by others, they 
themſelves neither hear nor obſerve. And therefore, tis not 
ſo ſtrange, that our Mind ſhould often change the Idea of its 
Senfation into that of its Judgment, and make one ſerve only to 
excite the other, without our taking Notice of it, 

$C. 11. This Faculty of Perception, ſeems to me Perception 
to be that, which puts the Diſtinctian betwixt the puts the-Dif- 
animal Kingdom, and the inferior Parts of Nature. ference le 
For however Vegetables have, many of them, ern Ani- 
ſome Degrees of Motion, and upon the different 274% , in- 
Application of other Bodies to them, do very fe TO IE 
briskly alter their Figure and Motion, and ſo have obtained the 
Name of Senſitive Plants, from a Motion, which has ſome Re- 
ſemblance: to that, which in Animals follows upon Senſation: 
Yet, I ſuppoſe, it is all bare Mechaniſm, and no otherwiſe pro- 
duced, than the turning of a wild Oat-beard, by the Inſinuation 
of the Particles of Moiſture ; or the ſhort'ning of a Rope, by 
the Affuſion of Water, All which is done without any Senſa- 
tion in the Subject, or the having or receiving any Ideas. 

§. 12. Perception, I believe, is, in ſome degree, in all Sorts 

Animals; though in ſome, poſſibly; the Avenues; provided 

y Nature for the Reception of Senſations, are ſo few, and 

the Perception, they are received with, ſo obſcure and dull, 
that it comes extremely ſhort of the Quickneſs and Variety of 
Senſations, which is in other Animals: But yet it is ſufficient 
for, and wiſely adapted to, the State and Condition of that 
Sort of Animals who are thus made: So that the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of the Maker plainly appears in all the Parts of this 
ſtupendous Fabrick, and all the ſeveral Degrees and Ranks of 
Creatures in it. 870 | „ . 
S. 13. We may, I think, from the Make of an Oyſter or Cockle, 
reaſonably conclude, that it has not ſo many, nor ſo quick 
Senſes, as a Man, or ſeveral other Animals; -nor if it had, 
would it in that State ang Incapacity of transferring it ſelf from 
| X | one 
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One Place ge another, be better'd by them. What Good would 


and Hearing do to a Creature, that cannot move it ſelf to 
or from the Objects, wherein at a Diſtance it perceives Good or 
Evil? And would not of Senſation be an Inconve- 


nience to an Animal, that muſt lie ſtill, where Chance has once 


placed it; and there receive the A fflux of colder or warmer, 
clean or faul Water, as it happens to come to it?: 
8. 14. But yet, they are Afi hd bene lad. 


S 2 and 
-clearly wiped out the Ideas his Mind was formerly ſtored 
with , and has, by deftroying his s Sight, Hearing, and Smell 
quite, and his Taſte to a great Degree, ſtopp'd up almoſt all 
the Paſſages for new ones to enter ; or, if there be ſome of the 
Inlets yet half epen, the Impreſſions made are ſcaree perceived, 
or not at all retained : How far ſuch an one (notwithſtanding 
all that is boaſted of Innate Principles) is in his Knowledge, 
| Faculties, above the Condition of a Cockle, or 
an Oyſter, I leave to be conſidered. And if a Man had 
Sixty Years in ſuch a State, as tis poſſible he might, as well as 
Three Days, I wonder what Difference there would have 
been, in any intellectual Perſections, between him and the 
loweſt Degree of 2 Fe 5 8 
' 15. Perception being t tep and 

Perce Hon, Degree towards Knowledge, and ff fig all 
the Inlets of the Materials of it, the fewer Senſes any 
Knowledge. as well as any other Creature, hath ; and the 
| fewer and duller the Impreſſions are, that are 
made by them; and the duller the Faculties are, that are 
employed about them, the more remote are they from that 
Knowledge, which is to be found in ſome Men. But this 
being in great Variety of Degrees (as may be perceived a- 
mongſt Men) cannot certainly be Saeed 

Species of Animals, much leſs in their particular Individual. 
It ſuffices me only to have remarked here, that Perception 
is the firſt Operation of all our intellectual Faculties, and the 
Inlet of all Knowledge into our Minds. And I am apt too to 
imagine, that it is Perception in the loweſt Degree of it, which 
puts the Boundaries between Animals and the Inferior Ranks 
of Creatures. But this I mention only as my Conjecture 4 
the bye, it being indifferent to the l in N 
way the Learned ſhall determine of it. 
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1.7 ER ant Faculty of the 3 

+ whereby it 155 farther : Ming, nn 

_ towards Knowledge, is that which 

1 cal Retention, or. the keeping of thoſe a Ideas, w. 

e or Reflection it Fay rhe receiied Nu is 
ays. Pirft, by keeping dea, W brought in 

5 ſor ſome time actually i in view, - range is on Cot 

tion, 

2. The other way of Retendion is the Power 8 

to revive again in our Minds thoſe Ideas, Wer 

aſter A have diſap red, or have been as it were laid 

afide out of fi 5 : And Had we do, * we coticeive Heat 


or Light, Yellow or Se” the 2 8 ' temoved. This 
18 Memory,” which is as it were the Store ouſe 'of our Ideas. 
For the narrow Mind of Man. not being capable of havin 


pu Ideas under View and -onſideration a once, it 
to have a Repoſitory, to lay up thoſe 7das, which 


at anoth er Time it mi 6 5 have uſe * "Ee oyr Taeas —_— 
ing no hut a 


erceptions in the Ming which ceaſe 
to 105 any ing, When here i is no Perception of them, this 


ande up of our Ideas l the Repoſitory. of the Memor 
ſig 


no more but that the Mind has a Power, 4 
many Caſes, to revive Perceptions which it has once ha 
with this additional Repo annexed to them, that it 
has had them before. in this Senſe it is, that our 
Ideas ate fald to be in our Ky ok when indeed they are 
actually no where; but only there is an Ability in the Mind, 
when it will, to revive them a 
anew on it ſelf, tho 


ifficulty ; ſame more lively, and others more obſcurely. 
And thus it is, by the Afiſtance of this Faculty, that we are 
faid to have all thoſe Ideas in our Underftandings, which though 


we do not actually contemplate, yet we can ring in ſight, 
and make appear again, and be the Objects of our boughts 
withgut the Help of thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which firſt im- 
printed them here. | 


F. 3. Attention 


_ RueTewrion _— _ 
Serre, ls 16 STR . 


wh 


n, and as it Were paint them | 
ugh ae wich more, ſome with leſs 
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K. 3. Attention and Repetition help much to 
88 the fixing any Ideas in the Memory : W thoſe, 
e e 
mo mpreſſion, are which are ac- 
3 companied with Pleafure or Pain. The great 
Buſineſs of the Senſes, being to make us take notice of what 
hurts or advantages the Body, it is wiſely ordered by Nature 
(as has been ſhewn) that Pain ſhould accompany the-Recep- 


tion of ſeveral Ideas; which ſupplying the Place of Gonſide- 


ration and — Fa Children, and acting quicker than Con- 
rin O in 8 en, makes both the Y oung and d avoid 


both ſettles in the Memory a Caution 


4. Concerning era Degrees of laſting, 
N Ideas. are imprinted on the Memory, 


Memory.” we may obſerve, that ſome of them have been 

produced, in the Underſtanding, by an Object 

affecting the Senſes once only, and no more than once: Others, 
that have more than once offer'd themſelves to the Renee: 

have yet been little taken notice of; the Mind, er 

leſs, as in Children, or otherwiſe employ d, as in Men, intent 

only on one thing, not ſetting the Stamp deep into it felf. 


And in ſome, Where they are {ct on with Care and repeated 


Impreſſions, either through the Temper of the Body, or ſome 
other Default, the Memory is very weak: In all theſe Caſes, 
Ideas in the Mind ickly fade, and often vaniſh quite out of 
the Underſtanding, leaving no more Footſtepe, or remaining 
Characters of 8 than Shadows do flying over Fields 
of Corn; and the Mind is as void of them, as if they never 
had been there. 


u 5: Thus many of thoſe 7deas, which were produced in the 
| in 


of Children, in the Beginning of their Senſation (ſome 
of which, perhaps, as of ſome Pleaſures and Pains, were before 
they were born, and others in their Infancy) if in the future 
Courſe of their Lives, they are not repeated again, are quite loſt, 
without the leaſt Glimpſe remaining of them. This may be ob⸗ 
ſerved in thoſe, who by ſome Miſchance have loſt their Sight 
when they were very Young, in whom the Ideas of Gs, 
having been but flightly taken Notice of, and ceaſing to be re- 
peated, do quite wear out; fo that ſome Years after, there is no 
more Notion nor. Memory of Colours left-in their Minds, than 
in thoſe of People born Blind. The Memory in ſome Men, 
tis true, is very tenacious, even to a Miracle : But yet — 
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ſeems to be a conſtant Decay of all our Ideas, even of thoſe which 


are ſtruck deepeſt, and in Minds the moſt retentive; ſo that if 
they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated Exerciſe of the 


Senſes, or Reflection on thoſe kind of Objects, which at firſt 


occaſion'd them, the Print wears out, and at laſt there remains 


nothing to be ſeen. Thus the Ideas, as well as Children of our 


Youth, often die before us: And our Minds repreſent to us thoſe 
Tombs, to which we are approaching; where, though the 
Braſs and Marble remain, yet the * are effaced by 
Time, and the Imagery moulders away. The Pictures drawn in 
our Minds, are laid in fading Colours, and if not ſometimes re- 
freſhed, vaniſh and diſappear. How much the Conſtitution of 
our Bodies, and the Make of our Animal Spirits are concerned 
in this, and whether the Temper of the Brain make this Diffe- 
rence, that in ſome, it retains the Characters drawn on it like 
Marble, in others, like Free-ſtone, and in others, little better 
than Sand, I ſhall not here enquire ; though it may ſeem pro- 
bable, that the Conſtitution of the Body does ſometimes influ- 
ence the Memory; ſince we ſometimes find a Diſeaſe quite 
ſtrip the Mind of all its Ideas, and the Flames of a Fever, in a 
few Days calcine all thoſe Images to Duſt and Confuſion, 
which ſeem'd to be as laſting, as if graved in Marble. | 
_ V6. But concerning the Ideas themſelves, it is 2 
y to remark, That thoſe that are ofteneft re- Conſtantly re- 


freſbed (amongſt which are thoſe that are con- peated Ideas 


veyed into the Mind by more Ways than one) 72 ſearcs be 
* frequent Return of the Objects or Actions 120 

that produced them, fix themſelves beſt in the | 
Memory, and remain cleareſt and longeſt there; and there- 
fore thoſe which are of the original Qualities of Bodies, viz. 
Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and , and thoſe 
that almoſt conſtantly affect our Bodies, as Heat and Cold; 
and thoſe which are the Affections of all Kinds of Beings, as 
Exiſtence, Duration, and Number, which almoſt every 

that affects our Senſes, every Thought which employs our 
Minds, bring along with them: Theſe, I fay, and the like 
Ideas, are ſeldom quite loft, whilſt the Mind retains any Idaas 
at all. | bs, 

8. 7. In this ſecondary Perception, as I may ſo In remem- 
call it, or viewing again the Ideas that are lodg'd bring, the * 


in.the Memory, the Mind is oftentimes more than Mind is often 


barely paſſive, the Appearances of thoſe dormant 44ipe. 
Pictures, depending ſometimes on the Will. The | 
Mind very often ſets it ſelf on _ in ſearch of ſome hidden 


Idea, 


biect 
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Hea, and turns, as it were, the Eye of the Soul upon it; though 
ſometimes too they fart up in our Minds of their own accord, 
and offer themſelves to the Underſtanding ; and very often are 
. light, by ſome turbulent and tempeſtuous Paſſion; our Affe 
Sons bringing [eas to our Memory, which had otherwiſe lain 
quiet and unregarded. I his farther is to be obſerved, concern- 
ing Ideas lodg d in the Memory, and upon Occaſion revived 
by the Mind, that they are not only (as the Word revive im- 
orts) none of them new ones; but alſo that the Mind takes 
| ice of them, as of a former Imprefion, and rehews its Ac- 
—.— with them, PAW Ideas it had I _— So 
t though Ideas formerly imprinted, ,are not all conftantly in 
View, yet in Remembrance, they are cohftantly known to be 
ſuch as have been formerly imprinted; i. c. in View, and taken 
Notice of before by the Underſtanding. Cnr | 
| 8. 8. Memory, in an intellectual Creature, is 
To Defetts in neceſſary in the next Degree to Perception. It is 
Oe e, of ſo great Moment, that where it is wanting, all 
— the reſt of our Faculties are in a great meaſure 
- uſeleſs: And we in our Thoughts, Reaſoni 
and Knowledge, eould not proceed beyond preſent Obj 
were it not for the-Aﬀiſtance of our Memories, wherein there 
may be Two Defects. | 
Fir, That it loſes the Idea quite, and ſo far it produces 
perfect Ignorance. For ſince we can know nothing farther 
than we have the Idea of it, when that is gone, we are in 
perfect Ignoranct. 1 
Secondly, That it moves flowly, and retrieves not the Ideas 
that it has, and are laid up in ſtore, guict enough to ſerve the 
Mind upon Oceaſions. This, if it be to a great Degree, is 
Stupidity; and he, who, through this Default in his Memory, 
has not the Ideas that are really preſerved there ready at hand, 
when Need and Occaſion calls for them, were almoſt as good 
be without them quite, ſince ſerve him to little Purpoſt. 
The dull Man, who loſes the tunity, whilſt he is ſeek- 
ing in his Mind for thoſe Ideas that ſhould ſerve his Turn, is 
not much more happy in his Knowledge, than one that is per- 
ſectly ignorant. Tis the Buſineſs therefore of the Memory to 
furniſh to the Mind thoſe dormant Ideas, which it has preſent 
Occaſion for; in the having them ready at hand on all Occa- 
ſions, conſiſts that which we call Grpention, Fancy, and Quick- 


vrhich we may conceive to be in the Memory of Man in 
neral, compared with ſome ſuperior created intellectual Be 
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$. 9. Theſe are Deſec we may obſerve in the Memory of 


ings, which, in this Faculty, may ſo far exce] Man, that they 


may have conſtantly in View the whole Senſe of all their ſor- 


mer Actions, wherein no one of the Thoughts they have ever 
had, may flip out of their Sight. The Omniſcience of God, 
who knows all Things, paſt, preſeat, and to come, and to 
whom the Tboughts of Men's Hearts always lie open; may 
ſatisfy us of the Poſſibility of this. For who can doubt, but 


God may cominunicate to thoſe glorious Spirits, his imme- 


diate Attendants, any of his PerfeQions, in what Proportion 
he pleaſes, as far as created finite Beings can be capable? *Tis 
reported of that Prodigy of Parts, Monſieur Paſchal, that till 
the Decay of his Health had impaired his Memory, he forgot 


nothing of what he had done, read, or thought in any Part of 


his rational Age. I bis is a Privilege ſo little known to moſt 
Men, that it ſeems almoſt incredible to thoſe, who, after the 
ordinary Way, ' meaſure all others by themſelves: But yet 


when conſidered, may help us to emarge our Thoughts to- 


wards greater Perfections of it in ſuperior Ranks of Spirits. 
For this of, Mr. Paſchal, was till with the Narrowneſs that 
human Minds are confin'd to here, of having great Variety of 
1eas only by Succeſſion, not all at once: Whereas the ſeveral 


Degrees of Angels may probably have larger Views, and ſome. 


of them be endowed with Capacities able to retain together 
and conſtantly ſet before them, as in one Picture, all their aſt 
Knowledge at once. This we may conceive, would be no 
ſmall Advantage to the Knowledge of a thinking Man; if all 
his paſt Thoughts and 3 could be always preſent to 
him. And therefore we may ſuppoſe it one of thoſe Ways, 


wherein the Knowledge of ſeparate” Spirits may exceedingly 


ſurpaſs ours. 2 — 
S. 10, This Faculty of lay ing up, and retaining Brutes have 
the Ideas, that are brought into the Mind, ſeveral Memory. 
other Animals ſeem to have, to a great Degree, as | 
well as Man. For to paſs by other Inftances, Birds learning 
of Tunes, and the Endeavours one may obſerve in them, to hit 
the Notes right, put it paſt doubt with me, that they have Per- 
ception, and retain Ideas in their Memories, and uſe them for 
Patterns. 'For it ſeems to-me impoſſible, that they ſhould en- 
deavour to conform their Voices to Notes (as *tis plain they 
do) of which they had no 83 For though I _— 
| 2 | 
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Sound may mechanically cauſe a certain Motion of the animal 
Spirits in the Brains of thoſe Birds, whilſt the Tune is actually 
playing; and that Motion may be continued on to the Muſcles 
of the Wi and fo the Bird mechanically be driven away 
buy certain Noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the Bird's Preſer- 
vation: Vet that ean never be ſuppoſed a Reaſon, why it 
ſhould cauſe mechanically, either whilſt the Tune was play- 
ing, much leſs after it is ceaſed, ſuch a Motion in the Or- 
gans of the Bird's Voice, as ſhould conform it to the Notes of 
a foreign Sound, which Imitation can be of no Uſe to the Bird's 
| Preſervation : But which is more, it cannot with any Appear- 
3 ance of Reaſon, be ſuppoſed (much leſs proved) that Birds, 
Y without Senſe and Memory, can approach their Notes, nearer 
and nearer by Degrees, to a Tune play'd Yeſterday , which if 
they have no Idea of in their Memory, is now no where, nor 
can be a Pattern for them to imitate, or which any repeated 
Eſſays can bring them nearer to. Since there is no Reaſon why 
the Rad of a Pipe ſhould leave Traces in their Brains, which 
not at firſt, but by their aſter-endeavours, ſhould produce the 
like Sounds; and why the Sounds they make themſelves, ſhould 
not make Traces which they ſhould follow, as well as thoſe of 
the Pipe, is impoſſible to conceive. | 


n 


— —— — 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of Drsctrn ING, and other Operations of the 
Mind. | 


No Knowledge F. 1. A NotherFaculty we may take notice of 
wwitbout it. 1 in our Minds, is that of Diſcerning 
Fn / anddiſtinguiſhing between the ſeve- 
ral Ideas it has. It is not enough to have a confuſed Percep- 
tion of ſomething in general: Unleſs the Mind had a diſtin 
Perception of different Objects, and their Qualities, it would 
be capable of very little Knowledge ; though the Bodies, that 
affect us, were as buſy about us, as they are now, and the 
Mind were continually employ'd in Thinking. On this Faculty 
of diſtinguiſhing one Thing from another, depends the Evidence 
and Certainty of ſeveral, even very general Propoſitions, which 
have paſſed for Innate Truths; becauſe Men over-looking the 


true Cauſe, why thoſe Propoſitions find univerſal Aſſent, impute 
24 — : | 3 f | 7 "1% 
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it wholly to native uniform Impreſſions ;- whereas it in truth 
depends upon this clear diſcerning Faculty of the Mind, whe 


it perceives two Ideas to be the ſame, or different. But of this 


more hereafter. | 


$2. How much the Imperfection of accurate - The Difference 
ly diſcriminating Ideas one from another lies, / Wit and 
either in the Dulneſs, or Faults of the Organs of J*4gment. 
Senſe ; or want of Acuteneſs, Exerciſe, or At- 
tention in the Underſtanding ; or Haſtineſs and Precipitancy, 
natural to ſome Tempers, I will not here examine: It ſuffices ts 
take notice, that this is one of - the Operations that the Mind 
may reflect on, and obſerve in it ſelf. It is of that Conſequence 
to its other Knowledge, that fo far as this Faculty is in it ſelf 
dull, or not rightly made uſe of, for the diſtinguiſhing one 
'T hing from another ; ſo far our Notions areconfuſed, and our 
Reaſon and Judgment diſturbed or miſled. If in having our 
Ideas in the Memory ready at hand, conſiſts Quickneſs of Parts; 
in this of having them unconfuſed, and being able nicely to di- 
ſtinguiſh one Thing from another, where there is but the leaſt 
Difference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the Exactneſs of 
Judgment, and Clearneſs of Reaſon, which is to be obſerved 
in one Man above another, And hence, perhaps, may be gi- 
ven ſome Reaſon of that common Obſervation, That Men 
who have a great deal of Wit, and prompt Memories, have not 
always the cleareſt Judgment, or deepeſt Reaſon. For Mit 
lying moſt in the Aſſemblage of Ideas, and putting thoſe toge- 
ther with Quickneſs and Variety, wherein can be found any 
Reſemblance or Congraity, thereby to make up pleaſant Pi- 
ctures, and agreeable Viſions in the Fancy: Judgment on the 
contrary, lies quite on the other Side, in ſeparating carefully, 
one from another, Ideas wherein can be ſound the leaſt Diffe- 
rence, thereby to avoid being miſled by Similitude, and by 
Aifinity to take one Thing for another. This is a Way of pro- 
ceeding quite contrary to Metaphor and Alluſion, wherein for 
the moſt part, lies that Entertainment and Pleaſantry of Wit, 
which ſtrikes fo lively on the Fancy, and therefore fo a 
ble to all People ; becauſe its Beauty appears at firſt Sight, and 
there is required no Labour of Thought, to examine what Truth 
or Reaſon there is in it. The Mind without looking any far- 
ther, reſts ſatisfied with the Agreeableneſs of the Picture, and 
the Gaiety of the Fancy: And it is a Kind of an Affront to go 
about to examine it by the ſevere Rules of Truth and good 
Reaſon ; whereby it appears, that it conſiſts in ſomething that 
is not perfectly conformable to them. 


H 3 $. 3. Te 


0 By DiscExx ING. 5 
To the well di qur Tala, it 

3 chiefly contributes, they be clear and determi 
hinders Cott - nate : rern it will not breed 
fin. my Confuſion or Miſtake about them, "though 
-.* __* the Senſes ſhould (as ſometimes do) con- 

vey them from the ſame Object differently, on different Oc- 


| 2 caſiofs; and ſo ſeem to err. ee 


| ſhould from Sugar have a bitter Taſte, which at another Time 
a produce a ſweet one; yet the Jdea of Bitter in that 


„ Mind, would be un clenf and diſtin& from the Id = 


Sweet, 25 if he had taſted only Gall. Nor does it make any 
more Confuſion between the — Ideas of Sweet and Bitter, 
that the ſame Sort of Body produces at one Time one, and at 
another Time another Idea, by the Taſte, than it makes a 
Confuſion in two Ideas of White and Sweet, or White and 
Round, that the ſanie Piece of Sugar produces them both in 
tmꝛe Mind at the fame: Time. dong of row of Ordnge-colour 

and Azure,” that are p in the Mind, by the ſame Parcel 


of the Infuſion of Lignum Nephriticum, are no leſs diſtinct 
Haas, than thoſe of ne Bane Loldury,, taken ſrom td Very 


Uifferent Bodies. 

3 75 4. The COMPARING dem one with . 
Comparing. another, in reſpect of Extent, Degrees, Time, 
Place, or any other Circumſtances; is another 
Operation of the Mind about its 7deas, and is that upon which 
depends all that large Tribe of Ideas, comprehended under Re- 
lation; which of how vaſt an Extent * in Tt have Ovca- 
fion to conſider hereafter. | 
| . 5. How far Brutes Reden thil Fleuy, 
— is not eaſy to determine; I imagine they have 
fare, hut im- jt not in any great Degree: For though they 
rag. probably have ſeveral 7deas diſtin h, yet 

it ſeems to me to be the Prerogative of Human 

Underſtanding, when it has ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed any Ideas, 

ſo as to perceive them to be perfectly different, and fo conſe- 

quently two, to caſt about and conſider in what Circumſtances 
they are capable to be compared. And therefore, I think, 
| Beaſts compare not their Ideas, farther than ſome ſenſible Cir- 

cumſtances annexed to the Objects themſelves. The other 
Power of comparing, which may be obſerved in Men, belong- 

ing to general Ideas, and uſeful only to abſtract 
we may probably conjecture they have not. 
| F. 6. The next Operation we may obſerve in 
Compounding. the Mind about is Ida, is COMPOST 


TION; 
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N; whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones 
it has coceived from Senfation and Reflection, and combines 
them into complex ones. Under this, of - Compoſition, ma 
be reckon d alſo, that of ENLARGING; wherein, 
the Compoſition does not ſo much appear as in more complex 

ones, yet it is nevertheleſs a putting ſeveral Ideas together, 
— af the amo Kind. Thus by 2 r Units 
together, we make the Idea of a Dozen; and putting together 
—ůͤ of ſeveral Perches, W 


5. In this alſo, I ſuppoſe, Brutes come far 
ſhort of Men. For though they take in, and re- Brutes cm- 
tain together ſeveral Combinations, or ſimple "ol r 
Leas, as poffibly the Shape, Smell, and Voice tle. 
of his Maſter, make up the complex {dea a Dog 
has of him ; or rather are ſo many diſtinct Marks whereby bs 
knows him: yet I do not think they do of themſelves ever com- 
them, and make complex Ideas. And perhaps even 
where we think they have c Ideas, tis only one ſimple 
one Rae a wg in the | 8 
which poſſibl diſtinguiſh leſs by their Sight we ima- 
KF gy ted thats Back will nels, 
play with, and be 2 — as much as, and in 
place of her Puppies, if you can but get them once to ſuck her, 
ſo long that her Milk may go through them. And thoſe Ani- 
.mals which have a numerous Brood of yaung ones at once, ap- 
pear not to have any Knowledge of their Number; for though 
they are mightily concerned for any of their young, that axe 
taken from them whilſt they are in Sight or Hearing, yet if one 
or. two of them be ſtolen from them in their Abſence, or with- 


out Noiſe, a0. 0 6 69" to miſs them, or to have any Senſe - 


that their Number is leſſen 
. 8. When Children tuve, by repeated Seng Naming. 
tions, got Ideas fixed in their Memories, they be- 
gin, by Degrees, to learn the Uſe of Si And when they have 
got the Skill to apply the Organs of Speech to the framing of 
articulate Sounds, they 4 to make uſe of Words to fignify 
their Ideas to others: Theſe verbal Signs they ſometimes bor- 
row from others, and ſometimes make themſelves, as one may 
obſerve among the new and unuſual Names Children often 
give ” Things in their firſt Uſe of Language. 
- The Uſe of Words then being to ſtand Afrafing. 
. e. Marks of our internal Ideas, and thoſe 


Ideas being taken from particular Things, if i 
| H4 4 
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Idea that we take in, ſhould have a diſtindt Name, Names 
muſt be endleſs. To prevent this, the Mind makes the par- 


ticular Ideas, received from particular Objects, to become ge- 


neral; which is done by conſidering them as they are in the 
Mind ſuch Appearances, ſeparate from all other Exiſtences, 
and the Circumſtances of real Exiſtence, as Time, Place, or 
any other concomitant Ideas. This is called 4 BSTRAC- 
T ION, whereby Ideas taken from particular Beings, become 


neral Repreſentatives of all of the ſame Kind; and their 


ames general Names, applicable to whatever exiſts confor- 


mable to ſuch abſtract Ideas. Such preciſe, - naked Appearances 
in the Mind, without conſidering how, whence, or with what 
others they came there, the Underſtanding lays up (with Names 


commonly annexed to them) as the Standards to rank real Exi- 
ſtences into Sorts, as they agree with theſe Patterns, and to 
denominate them —— Thus the ſame Colour being 
obſerved to-day in Chalk or Snow, which the Mind yeſterday 
received from Milk, it conſiders that Appearance alone makes 
it a Repreſentative of all of that Kind ; and having given it the 
Name ¶ hiteneſs, it by that Sound ſignifies the ſame Qualities 
whereſoever to be imagin'd or met with; and thus Univerſals, 
whether Ideas or Terms, are made. | 
$. 10. If it may be doubted, whether Beafts 
Bruten. compound and enlarge their Ideas that Way, to 
rad not. any Degree: This, I think, I may be poſitive in, 
| that the Power of Ab/trafing is not at all in 
them; and that the having of general Ideas, is that which 
a perfect Diſtinction betwixt Man and Brutes ; and is an Ex- 
cellency which the Faculties of Brutes do by no means attain 
to.. For it is evident, we obſerve no Footſteps in them, of 
making uſe of general Signs for univerſal Ideas; from which we 
have Reaſon to imagine, that they have not the Faculty of ab- 
ſtracting, or making general Ideas, \ ſince they have no Uſe of 
Words, or any other general Signs. | 2 
F. 11. Nor can it be imputed to their Want of fit Organs to 
frame articulate Sounds, that they have no Uſe or Knowledge 
of general Words ; fince many of them, we find, can faſhion 
ſuch Sounds, and pronounce Words diſtinctly enough, but ne- 
ver with any ſuch Application. And on the other Side, Men, 
who through ſome Deſect in the Organs, want Words, yet fail 
not to expreſs their univerſal Ideas igns, which ſerve them 
inſtead of general Words; a Faculty which we ſee Beaſts come 


ſhort in. And therefore, I think, we may ſuppoſe, that tis in 


this, ttat the Species of Brutes are diſcriminated from Man; 


and 


r a3 8 8 8˙ 88 8 
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and *tis that proper Difference wherein they are 
rated, and which at laſt widens to ſo vaſt a Diſtance. For if 


they have any Ideas at all, and are not bare Machines (as ſome 


would have them) we cannot deny them to have ſome Reaſon. 


It ſeems as evident to me, that they do ſome of them in certain 
Inſtances reaſon, as that they have Senſe; but it is only in par- 


ticular Ideas, juſt as they received them from their Senſes. They 
are the beſt of them tied up within thoſe narrow Bounds, and 
have not (as I think) the Faculty to enlarge them by any kind 
of Abſtrattion. FER 

$12. How far /diats are concerned in the Idiot. and | 
Want or Weakneſs of any, or all of the foregoing Mad Men. 
Faculties, an exact Obſervation of their ſeveral 
Ways: of faltering, would no-doubt diſcover. For thoſe who 
eitner perceive but dully, or retain the Ideas that come into 
their Minds but ill, who cannot, readily excite or compound 
them, will have little Matter to think on. Thoſe who cannot 
diſtinguiſh, compare, and abſtract, would hardly be able to 
underſtand, . and make uſe of Language, or judge, or reaſon, 
to any tolerable degree : But only a little, and impe 
bout "Things preſent, -and very familiar to their Senſes. And 


* 


indeed, any of the ſore- mentioned Faculties, if wanting, or 
out of order, produce ſuitable Defects in Men's Underſtandings | 


and Knowledge, | 
13. In — the Deſect in Naturals ſeems to proceed from 
Want of Quickneſs, Activity, and Motion in the intellectual 
Faculties, whereby they are deprived of Reaſon ; Whereas 
mad Men, on the other fide, ſeem to ſuffer by the other Ex- 
treme. For they do not appear to me to have loſt the Facul- 
ty of Reaſoning ; but having joined together ſome Ideas very 
wrongly, they miſtake them for Truths; and they err as Men 
do that argue right from wrong Principles : For by the Vio- 
lence of their Imaginations, ' having taking their Fancies for 
Realities, they make right Deductions from them. Thus 


you ſhall find a diſtracted Man fancying himſelf a King, with 


a right Inference, require ſuitable Attendance, Reſpect, and 
Obedience : - Others, who have thought themſelves made of 
Glaſs, have uſed the Caution neceſſary to preſerve ſuch brittle 
Bodies. Hence it comes to paſs that a Man, who is very 
ſober, and of a right Underſtanding in all other Things, may 
in one particular be as frantick as any in Bedlam ; if either by 
any ſudden very ſtrong Impreſſion, or long fixing his Fancy 
upon one Sort of Thoughts, incoherent Ideas have been ce- 
mented together ſo powerfully, as to remain united, 785 
a = ITY re 


wholly ſepa- © © 


„ 
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there are Degrees of Madneſs, as of Folly ; the diforderly 
jumbling Ideas together, is in ſome more, and fome lefs. In 
ſhort, herein ſeems to lie the Diflerenee between Idiots and 
mad Men, that mad Men put wrong /deas together, and fo 
make Propoſitions, but argue and reaſon right from 
them: But diots make very few or no Propoſitions, and rea» 


fon ſcarce at all. 
| 14. Theſe, I think, are the firſt Facultics 
Method. and Operations of the Mind, which it makes 
uſe of in Underſtanding ; and though they are 
excicifed about all its Ideas in general; yet the — I 
have hitherto given, have been chieſly-i in — Ideas, and I 
have ſubjoined the Explication of theſe Faculties of the 


Mind, to that of ſimple Ideas, beſore I come to what 1 


have * ee e 


«Fe, Becauſe ſeveral of chefs Facultins-ining seid at 
Arit principally about ſimple /deas, we might, by following 
dug c- oy = N Method, _ and diſcover” them in 
their rogreſs, and gradual Improvements. 
Secondly, Becauſe obſerving the Faculties of the Mind, how 
they operate about ſimple Ideas, which are uſually in moſt 
Men's Minds much more clear, preciſe, and diſtin, than com- 
plex ones, we may the better examine and learn how the Mind 
abſtrafts, denominates, compares, and exerciſes its other Ope- 
rations, about thoſe which are complex, wherein we are much 
more liable to Miſtake. 
- - Thirdly, Becauſe theſe very Operations of the Mind about 
Ideas, receiv'd from Senſation, are themſelves, when refleQed 
on, another Set of Ideas, deriv'd from that other Source of our 
Knowledge, which I call Refleftion ; and therefore fit to be 
conſidered in this Place, after the ſimple Ideas of Senſation. 
Of Compounding, Comparing, Abſtracting, &c. I have but 
Juſt 3 Occafion to treat of them more at large in 


ho 5 5. And thus! have given a ſhort, and, I 
eſe are t think, true H; iftory of the firſt | Beginnings 0 
—— of — — Knowledge ; heres the Mind has 4 
— rſt Objects, and by what teps it makes its 
Knowledge. Progreſs to the laying i in, and ſtoring up thoſe 
Ideas, out of which is to be framed all the 

| Knowledge it is capable of; wherein I muſt appeal to Expe- 
rience and Obſervation, whether I am in the right: n 


Way 


Complex Inzas, 
Way to come to Truth, being to examine Things as really 
— not to conelude they are, as we fancy of our — 
or have been taught by others to imagine. | | 

5. 16. To deal truly, this is the only Way, Appeal to Ex. 
that I can diſcover, whereby the Ideas of Things perience. + 
are brought into the Under/flanding : If other þ BEA 
Men have either Innate Ideas, or infuſed Principles, they ha 
Reaſon to enjay them; and if they are ſure of it, it is impoſſi- 
ble for others to deny them the Privilege that they have above 
their Neighbours. I can ſpeak but of what I find in my ſelf, 
and is agreeable to thoſe Notions ; which, if we will examine 
the whole Courſe of Men in their ſeveral Ages, Countries, and 
Educations, ſeem to depend on thoſe Foundations which I have 
laid, and to correſpond with this Method, in all the Parts and 

5 17. I pretend not to teach, but to enquire; > 
and therefore cannot but confeſs here again, Dart Room. 
That external and internal Senfation, are the , 
only P. that I can find, of Knowledge, to the Under- 
ſtanding. Theſe alone, as far as I can diſcover, are the Win- 
dows by which Light is let into this Dark Room. For, me- 
thinks the Under/tanding is not much unlike a Cloſet, wholly 
ſhut from Light, with only ſome little Opening left, to let in 
external viſible Reſemblances, or Ideas of Things without; 
would the Pictures coming into ſuch a dark Room but => 
there, and lye ſo orderly as to be found upon Occaſion, it wou 
very much reſemble the Underſtanding of a Man, In refe- 
rence to all Objects of Sight, and the Ideas of them. 

Theſe are my Gueſſes concerning the Means whereby the 
Underſtanding comes to have, and retain fimple Ideat, and the 
Modes of them, with ſome other Operations about them. I 


proceed now to examine ſome of theſe ſimple Ideas and their 
Modes, a little more particularly. | | 


= 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of Complex IDR as. 


E have hitherto conſidered thoſe Made by the 


L I . | 
1 W {deas, in the Reception whereof, Mind out of 
the Mind is only paſſive, whichare Anple ones. 


thoſe ſimple ones received from Senſation and Reflection before 


— 
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mentioned, whereof the Mind cannot make one to it ſelf, nor 
have any Idea which does not wholly conſiſt of them. But as 
the Mind is wholly paſſive in the Reception of all its ſimple 
Ideas, ſo it exerts ſeveral Acts of its own, whereby out of its 
ſimple Ideas, as the Materials and Foundations of the reſt, 
the other are framed. The Acts of the Mind wherein it ex- 
erts its Power over its ſimple Ideas, are chiefly theſe three; 
x. Combining ſeveral ſimple Idaas into one compound one, 
and thus all the complex Ideas are made. 2. The ſecond, is 
bringing two Ideas, whether ſimple or complex, together; 
and ſetting them by one another; fo as to take a View of 
them at once, without uniting them into one ; by which Way 
it gets all its Ideas of Relations. The Third, is ſeparating 
them from all other Ideas that accompany them in their = 
Exiſtence ; this is called Ahſtractian: And thus all its general 
Ideas are made. This ſhews Man's Power, and its Way of 


Operation, to be much- what the ſame in the Material and In- 


tellectual World: For the Materials in both being ſuch as he 
has no Power over, either to make or deſtroy, all that Man 
can do, is either to unite them together, or to ſet them by 
one another, or wholly ſeparate. them. I ſhall here begin 
with the firſt of theſe, in the Conſideration of complex Ideas, 
and come to the other two in their due Places. As ſimple 
Ideas are obſerved to exiſt in ſeveral ' Combinations united to- 
gether; ſo the Mind has a Power to. conſider ſeveral of them 
united together, as one Idea; and that not only as they are 
united in external Objects, but as it ſelf has joinꝰd them. Ideas 
thus made up of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, I call Com- 
plex; ſuch as are Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the 
Univerſe ; which though complicated of various ſimple Ideas, 
or complex Ideas made up of {imple ones, yet are, when the 


Mind pleaſes, conſidered each by it ſelf, as one entire Thing, 


and fignified by one Name. 


$. 2. In this Faculty of repeating and joining 
Made valun- together its Ideas, the Mind has great Power in 


tarily. - varying and multiplying the Objects of its 


Thoughts, infinitely beyond what Senſation or 

Reflection furniſhed it with: But all this ſtill confined to thoſe 
ſimple Ideas, which it received from thoſe two Sources, and 
' which are the ultimate Materials of all its Compoſitions, For 
fimple Ideas are all from Things themſelves; and of theſe the 
Mind can have no more, nor other than what are ſuggeſted 
to it. It can have no other Ideas of ſenſible Qualities than 


what come from without, by the Senſes, nor any Ideas of =_ 
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Kind of Operations of a thinking Subſtance, than what it finds 
in it ſelf: But when it has once got theſe ſimple Ideas, it is 
not conſined barely to Obſervation, and what offers it ſelf from 
without; it can, by its own Power, put together thoſe Ideas 
it has, and male new Complex ones, which it neuer received 
ſo united. | | 
S8. 3. Complex Ideas, however compounded and 
decompounded, though their Number be in- Are either 
finite, and the Variety endleſs, wherewith they Modes, Sub- 
fill, and entertain the Thoughts of Men; yet, 1 or Re- 
think; they may be all reduced under theſe three . 


1. Modes. 
2, Subſtances. 
3. Relations. | 
$ 4. Firſt, Modes I call ſuch complex Ideas, Modes. 
which however compounded, contain not in EI 
them the Suppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are con- 
ſidered as Dependences on, or Affections of Subſtances ; ſuch 
are the Ideas ſignified by the Words Triangle, Gratitude, Mur- 
ther, &c. And if in this, I uſe the Word Mode in ſomewhat a 
different Senſe from its ordinary Signification, I beg pardon it 
being unavoidable in Diſcourſes differing from the ordinary re- 
ceived Notions, either to make new W ords, or to uſe old Wards 
in ſomewhat a new Signification, the latter whereof, in our pre- 
ſent Caſe, is perhaps the more tolerable of the two. 
$ 5. Of theſe Mades, there are two Sorts, which Simple and-" 
deſerve diſtinct Conſideration, Firſt, There „ix Modes. 
are ſome which are only Variations, or different 
Combinations of the ſame ſimple Idea, without the Mixture 
of any other, as a Dozen, or Score; which are nothing but 
the Ideas of ſo many diſtinct Units added together, and theſe I 
call ſimple Modes, as being contained within the Bounds of one 
ſimple Idea. Secondly, There are others compounded of ſim- 
ple Ideas of ſeveral Kinds, put together, to make one Com- 
plex one; v. g. Beauty, conſiſting of a certain Compoſition of 
Colour and Figure, cauſing Delight in the Beholder; Theft, 
which being the concealed Change of the Poſſeſſion of any 
Thing, without the Conſent of the Proprietor, contains, as is 
viſible, a Combination of ſeveral Ideas of ſeveral Kinds; and 
theſe I call mixed Modes. 
6. Secondly, The Ideas of Subſtances are Subflances ſin- 
ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are taken Ee ercollective 


to 


=. 
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to repreſent diſtinct particular Things ſubſiſting by TY 
in which the ſuppoſed, or confuſed Idea of Subſtance, fuch 


d 


be joined the ſimple Idea of a certain dull whitiſh Colour, 
with certain Degrees of Weight, Hardneſs, DuQility, and Fu- 
ſibility, we have the Idea of Lead; and a Combination of the 
Ideas of a certain Sort of Figure, with the Powers of Motion, 
Thought, and *. F ng to Subſtance, make the or- 
dinary Idea of a Man. Now, of Subſtances alſo, there are 
two Sorts of Ideas; one of ſingle Subſtances, as they exiſt ſe- 
parately, as of a Man, or a Sheep; the other of ſeveral of thoſe 
put „ as an Army of Men, or Flock of Sheep; which 
collective Ideas of ſeveral Subſtances, thus put together, are as 
much each of them one ſingle Idea, as that of a Man, or an 


Unit. : 
| $7: Thirdly, The laſt Sort of complex Ideas, 
Relation, is that we call Relation, which conſiſts in the 
another: Of theſe ſeveral Kinds, we ſhall treat in their Order. 
$ 8. If we will trace the Progreſs of our 
The abſtruſeſt Minds, and with Attention obſerve how it re- 
Ideas from the peats, adds together, and unites its fimple Idas: 
#ro0 Sources. received from Senſation and Reflection, it will 
e lead us farther than at firſt, perhaps, we ſhould 
have imagined. And, I believe, we ſhall find, if we warily 
obſerve the Originals of our Notions, that even the ab- 
firuſe Ideas, how remote ſoever they may ſeem from Senſe, or 
from any Operation of our own Minds, are yet only ſuch as 
the Underſtanding frames to it ſelf, by repeating and joining 
Ideas, that it had either from Objects of Senſe, or 
from it own Operations about them: So that thoſe even large 
and abſtratt Ideas, are derived from on, or Reflection, 
being no other than what the Mind, by the ordinary Uſe of its 


own Faculties, employed about Ideas received from ObjeQts of 


Senſe, or from the Operations it obſerves in it ſelf about them, 
may, and does attain unto. This I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in 
the Ideas we have of Space, Time, and Infinity, and ſome few 
other, that ſeem the moſt remote from thoſe 'Qtiginals, 


CHAP. 


as it is, is always the firſt and chief. Thus, if to Subſtance 


Confideration, and comparing one Idea with 
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CHAP. XII 
Of fimple Modes; and 87 of the S inple Modes 


Space. 


Hough in the for Part, I have 
ee Simple Moden 
are truly the Materials of all our 
Knowledge ; yet having treated of them there, rather in the 
Way that they come into the Mind, than 2s diſtinguiſhed from 


others more compouiided, it will not be, perhaps, amiſs to 
take a View of ſome of them again under this Conſide 


8.1. 


ration, 
and examine thoſe different cereal " the ſame Idea 3 


which the Mind either finds in g, or is able ta 
make within it ſelf, witout the Help of any affe d, 
or any foreign Suggeſtion. 

T hoſe Meoadrfications of any one femple Idea, (which, as has 
been ſaid, I call fmple Modes, are as perſectly different and 
diſtinct Idas in the Mind, as thoſe of the greateſt Diſtance 
or Contrariety. For the Idea of Tuo, is as diſtin from 
that of One, as Blueneſs from Heat, or either of them from 


any Number: And yet it is made up only of that fimple 


Idea of an Unit repeated; and Repetitions of this Kind, 


Joined together, make thoſe diſtin& ſimple Modes, of u Dozen, 
a Groſs, a Million. 


2. I ſhall begin with the Idea of Space. 

Ne e. 4. „ Idea dee 
of Space, -both by our Sight, and Touch; which, 
I think, is ſo evident, that it would be as needleſs to go to prove, 
that Men perceive, by their Sight, a Diſtance between Bodies 
of different Colours, or between the Parts of the ſame Body; 
as that they ſee Colours themſelves : Nor is it leſs obvious, that 
* do ſo in the Dark by Feeling and Touch. 


3. This Space conſidered barely in Length 
between any two Beings, without conſidering Space and Ex- 


any Thing "ik between them, is called Diſtance: ion. 


If conſidered. in Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, I think it 


may be called Capacity: The Term Extenſion is uſually ap- 
plied to it in what Manner ſoever conſidered, 

4. Each different Diſtance, is a different Innenſity. 
3 of Space, and each Idea of any dif- 

2 


P ferent. 
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ferent Diſtance, or Space, is a fimple Mode of this Idea. Men, 
for the Uſe, and by the Cuſtom of Meaſuring, ſettle in their 
Minds the Ideas of certain ſtated Lengths, ſuch as are an Inch, 
Foot, Yard, Fathom, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, &c. which 
are ſo many diſtin Ideas made up only of Space. When any 
ſuch ſtated Lengths or Meaſures of Space are made familiar to 
Men's Thoughts, they can in their Minds repeat them as often 
as they will, without mixing or joining to them the Idea of 
Body, or any Thing elſe; and frame to themſelves the Ideas of 
long, ſquare, or cubick Feet, Yards, or Fathoms, here amongſt 
the Bodies of the Univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt Bounds 
of all Bodies; and by adding theſe ftill one to another, enlarge 
their Idea of Space as much as they pleaſe. This Power of re- 
peating, or doubling any Idea we have of any Diſtance, and ad- 
ding it to the former as often as we will, without being ever 
able to come to any Stop or Stint, let us enlarge it as much as 
we will, is that which gives us the Idea of Immenſity. 
$. 5. There is another Modification of this 
Figure. Idea, which is nothing but the Relation which 
the Parts of the Termination of Extenſion, or 
circumſcribed Space, have amongſt themſelves. This the 
Touch diſcovers in ſenſible Bodies, whoſe Extremities come 
within our Reach; and the Eye takes both from Bodies and 
Colours, whoſe Boundaries are within its View : Where ob- 
ſerving how the Extremities terminate either in ſtreight Lines, 
which meet at diſcernable Angles; or in crooked Lines, 
wherein no Angles can be perceived, by conſidering theſe 
as they relate to one another, in all Parts of the Extremities of 
any Body or Space, it has that Idea we call Figure, which af- 
fords to the Mind infinite Variety. For beſides the vaſt Num- 
ber of diffecent Figures, that do really exift in the coherent 
Maſſes of Matter, the Stock that the M ind has in its Power, 
by varying the Idea of Space; and thereby making ſtill new 
Compoſitions, by repeating its own Ideas, and joining them as 
it pleaſes, is perfectly inexhauſtible : And ſo it can muliply 
Figures in infinitum. 
§. 6. For the Mind having a Power to repeat 
Figure. the Idea of any Length directly ſtretched out, and 
join it to another in the ſame Direction, which 
is to double the Length of that ſtreight Line, or elſe join it to 
another with what Inclinations it thinks fit, and ſo make what 
Sort of Angles it pleaſes: And being able alſo to ſhorten any 
Line it imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, or 
what Part it pleaſes, without being able to come to an End of 
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any ſuch Diviſions, it can make an Angle of any Bigneſs: So 
alſo the Lines that are its Sides, of what Length he pleaſes ; 
which joining again to other Lines of different Lengths, and at 


different Angles, till it has wholly incloſed any Space, it is evi- 


dent, that it can multiply Figures, both in their Shape and Ca- 
pacity, in infinitum ; all which are but ſo many different imple 
Modes of Space. 

The ſame that it can do with ſtrait Lines, it can do alſo with 
crooked, or crooked and ſtrait together; and the ſame it can 
do in Lines, it can do alſo in Superficies ; by which we may be 
led into farther Thoughts of the endleſs Variety of Figures, that 
the Mind has a Power to make, and thereby to multiply the 
femple Modes of Space. 3 

S. 7. Another Idea coming under this Head, 
and belonging to this Tribe, is that we call Place. 
Place. As in ſimple Space, we conſider the Re- 
lation of Diſtance between any two Bodies or Points; ſo in 
our Idea of Place, we conſider the Relation of Diſtance be- 
twixt any Thing, and any two or more Points, which are con- 
ſidered as keeping the ſame Diſtance one with another, and 
ſo conſidered as at Reſt: For when we find any Thing at the 
ſame Diſtance now, which it was yeſterday from any two or 
more Points, which have not ſince changed their Diſtance one 
with another, and with which we then compared it, we ſa 
it hath kept the ſame Place : But if it hath ſenſibly altered 


its Diſtance, with either of thoſe Points, we ſay it hath _ 


changed its Place : Though vulgarly ſpeaking, in the common 


Notion of Place, we do not always exactly obſerve the Di- 


ſtance from preciſe Points; but from larger Portions of ſenſible 
Objects, to which we conſider the 'Thing placed to bear re- 
lation, and its Diſtance from which we have ſome reaſon to 
obſerve. ; 

§. 8. Thus a Company of Cheſs-men ſtanding on the ſame 
Square of the Cheſs-board, where we left them, we fay, they 
are all in the ſame Place, or unmoved ; though, perhaps, the 
Cheſs-board hath been in the mean time carried out of one Room 
into another, becauſe we compared them only to the Parts of 
the Cheſs-board, which keep the ſame Diſtance one with ano- 
ther. The Cheſs-board, we alſo fay, is in the ſame Place it was, 
if it remain in the ſame Part of the Cabbin, though, perhaps, the 
Ship which it is in, fails all the while: And the Ship is ſaid to 
bein the ſame Place, ſuppoſing it kept the ſame Diſtance with 
the Parts of the neighbouring Land; though, perhaps, the 
Earth bath turned round ; and 7 both Cheſs-men and Board, 


and 
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and Ship, have every one changed Place, in reſpect of remoter 


Bodies, which have kept the ſame Diſtance one with another. 


But yet the Diſtance from certain Parts of the Board; being that 
which determines the Place of the Cheſs- men; and the Diſtance 
from the fixed Parts of the Cabin (with which we made the 
Compariſon) being that which determined the Place of the 
Cheſs-board, and the fixed Parts of the Earth, that by which 
we determined the Place of the Ship, theſe Things may be ſaid 
properly to be in the ſame Place, in thoſe Reſpects: Though 
their Diſtance from ſome other Things, which in this Matter 


we did not conſider, being varied, they have undoubtedly 


changed Place in that Reſpect; and we our ſelves ſhall think ſo, 
when we have Occaſion to compare them with thoſe other. 
$. 9. But this Modification of Diſtance we call Place, being 
made by Men for their common Uſe, that by it they might 
be able to deſign the particular Poſition of Things, where they 
had Occaſion for ſuch Deſignation, Men conſider and deter- 
mine of this Place, by reference to thoſe adjacent Things, 
Which beſt ſerved to their preſent Purpoſe, without conſider- 
ing other Things, which to another Purpoſe would better de- 
termine the Place of the ſame Thing. Thus in the Cheſs-board, 
the Uſe of the Deſignation of the Place of each Cheſs-man 
being determined only within that chequer'd Piece of Wood, 
*twould croſs that Purpoſe, to meaſure it by any Thing elle : 
But when theſe very Cheſs-men are put upin a Bag, if any one 
ſhould ask where the Black King is, it would be proper to de- 
terminate the Place by the Parts of the Room it was in, and not 
by the Cheſs-board ; there being another Uſe of deſigning the 
Place it is now in, than when in Play it was on the Cheſs-board, 
and ſo muſt be determined by other Bodies. So if any one 
ſhould ask, in what Place are the Verſes which report the 
Story of Niſus and Eurialus, *twould be very improper to de- 
termine this Place, by ſaying, they were in ſuch a Part of the 
Earth, or in Bodley's Library: But the right Deſignation of the 
Place, would be by the Parts of Virgil's Works; and the pro- 
per Anſwer would be, That theſe Verſes were about the-middle 
of the Ninth Book of his Æneids; and that they have been al- 
ways conſtantly in the ſame Place ever ſince Virgil was printed: 
Which is true, though the Book it ſelf hath moved a thou- 
ſand Times; the Uſe of the Idea of Place here, being to know 
only in what Part of the Book that Story is, that ſo upon Oc- 


caſion we may know where to find, and have recourſe to it 
for our Uk, 


§. 10. That. 
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& 10. That our Idea of Place is nothing elſe, Place. 
but ſuch a relative Poſition of any Thing, as I have before 
mentioned, I think is plain, and will be eaſily admitted, when 
we conſider that we have no Idea of the Place of the Uni- 
verſe, though we can of all the Parts of it; becauſe beyond that 
we have not the Idea of any fixed, diſtin, particular Beings, 
in reference to which we can imagine it to have any Relation of 
Diſtance ; but all beyond it, is one uniform Space or Expanſion, 
wherein the Mind finds no Variety, no Marks, For to fay, that 
the World is fomewhere, means no more than that it does exiſt: 
This, tho' a Phraſe borrowed from Place, ſignifying only its 
Exiſtence, not Location; and when one can find out and frame 
in his Mind, clearly and diſtinctly, the Place of the Univerſe, 
he will be able to tell us, whether it moves or ſtands {till in the 
undiſtinguiſnable Trane of infinite Space; though it be true, 


that the Word Place has ſometimes a more confuſed Senfe, and 


ſtands for that Space which any Body takes up; and fo the Uni- 
verſe is in a Place. The Idea therefore of Place, we have by 
the ſame Means that we get the Idea of Space, (whereof this is 
but a particular limited Conſideration, ) viz. by our Sight and 
Touch ; by either of which, we receive into our Minds the 
Ideas of Extenſion or Diſtance. | 
$. 11. There are ſome that would perſuade Eætenſion and 
us, that Body and Extenſion are the ſame Thing; Body, not the 
who either change the Signification of Words, Jane. 
which I would not ſuſpect them of, they having 
ſo ſeverely condemned the Philoſophy of others, becauſe it 
hath been too much placed in the uncertain Meaning, or de- 
ceitful Obſcurity of doubtful or inſignificant Terms. If there- 
fore they mean by Body and Extenſion, the ſame that other 
People do, viz. by Body, ſomething that is ſolid and extend- 
ed, whoſe Parts are inſeparable and moveable different Ways; 
and by Extenſion, only the Space that lies between the Fx. 
tremities of thoſe ſolid coherent Parts, and which is poſſeſſed 
by them, they confound very different Ideas one with another. 
or I appeal to every Man's own Thoughts, whether the Idea 
of Space be not as diſtinct from that of Solidity, as it is from 
the Idea of Scarlet Colour? "Tis true, Solidity cannot exiſt 
without Extenſion, neither can Scarlet Colour exiſt without 
Extenſion ; but this hinders not, but that they are diſtinct 
Ideas, Many Ideas require others as neceſſary to their Exiſt- 
ence or Conception, which yet are very diſtinct Ideas. Mo- 
tion can neither be, nor be conceived without Space; and yet 
Motion is not Space, nor Space Motion: Space can exiſt with- 
out it, and they are very ——_ Ideas; and fo, I * 
2 thoſe 
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thoſe of Space and Solidity. Solidity is ſo inſeparable an Idea 
from Body, that upon that depends its filling of Space, its 


Contact, Impulſe, and Communication of Motion upon Im- 


pulſe. And if it be a Reaſon to prove, that Spirit is different 
from Body, becauſe Thinking includes not the /dea of Exten- 
fion in it; the ſame Reaſon will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, to prove, 
that Space is not Body, becauſe it includes not the Idea of Soli- 
dity in it; Space and Solidity being as diſtin? Ideas, as T hink- 
ing and Extenſion, and as wholly ſeparable in the Mind one 
from another. Body then and Extenſion, tis evident, are two 
diſtin& Ideas. For, 


8 12. Firſt, Extenſion includes no Solidity nor Reſiſtance 
to the Motion of Body, as Body does. 
| & 13. Secondly, The Parts of pure Space are inſeparable one 
from the other; ſo that the Continuity cannot be ſeparated, 
neither really nor mentally. For I demand of any one to re- 
move any Part of it from another, with which it 1s continued, 
even ſo much as in Thought. To divide and ſeparate actually, 
is, as I think, by removing the Parts one from another, to make 
two Superficies, where before there was a Continuity: And to 
divide mentally, is to make in the Mind two Superficies, where 
before there was a Continuity, and confider them as removed 
one from the other; which can only be done in Things conſi- 
dered by the Mind, as capable of being ſeparated ; and by Se- 
paration, of acquiring new diſtinct Superficies, which they then 
have not, but are capable of : But neither of theſe Ways of 
Separation, whether real or mental, is, as I think, compatible 
to pure Space. | | 

Tis true, a Man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a Space, as 
is anſwerable or commenſurate to a Foot, without conſidering 
the reſt, which is indeed a partial Conſideration, but not ſo 
much as mental Separation or Diviſion ; ſince a Man can no 
more mentally divide, without conſidering two Superficies, ſe- 
parate one from the other, than he can actually divide, with- 
out making two Superficies disjoin'd one from the other : But 
a partial Conſideration is not ſeparating. A Man may conſi- 
der Light in the Sun, without its Heat; or Mobility in Body, 
without its Extenſion, without thinking of their Separation. 
One is only a partial Conſideration, terminating in one alone ; 
_ the other is a Conſideration of both, as exiſting ſepa- 
rately. 

S. 14. Thirdly, The Parts of pure Space are immoveable, 
which follows from their Inſeparability ; Motion being nothing 
but Change of Diſtance between any two Things: But this 
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eannot be between Parts that are inſeparable; which therefore 
muſt needs be at perpetual Reſt one amongſt another. 2 

Thus the determined Idea of ſimple Space, diſtinguiſhes it 
plainly and ſufficiently from Body; ſince its Parts are inſepara- 
— immoveable, and without Reſiſtance to the Motion of 

ody. 

15. If any one ask me, M hat this Space I * 
wet of is? [ wil tell him, when he tells me 1 car og 
what his Extenſion is. For to ſay, as is uſually plain it 
done, that Extenſion is to have partes extra par- not. 
tes, is to ſay only, That Extenſion is Extenſion: 

For what am I the better informed in the Nature of E xtenſion, 
when I am told, That Extenſion is to have Parts that are ex- 
tended, exterior to Parts that are extended, i. e. Extenſion con- 
ſiſts of extended Parts? As if one asking what a Fibre was? I. 
ſhould anſwer him, That it was a Thing made up of ſeveral 
Fibres: Would he hereby be enabled to underſtand what a Fibre 
was better than he did before ? Or rather, would he not have 


Reaſon to think that my Deſign was to make ſport with him, 
rather than ſeriouſly to inſtru him? | 


\ 


| Y 
8 16. Thoſe who contend, that Space and Body Die: 
are the ſame, bring this Dilemma: Either this 9 


Space is ſomething or nothing; if nothing be be- dies and Spi- 
tween two Bodies, they muſt neceſſarily touch; rits,proves not 
if it be allowed to be ſomething, they ask, whe- Space and Bo- 
ther it be Body or Spirit? To which I anſwer, #9 the. ſame. 
by another Quſtion, Who told them that there ; 
was or could be nothing but ſolid Beings which could not think, 
and thinking Beings that were not extended? Which is all they 
mean by the Terms Body and Spirit. 

§. 17. If it be demanded, (as uſually it is) Sub/ance 
whether this Space, void of Body, be Suhſtance which we 
or Accident? I ſhall readily anſwer, I know not; #29 not, no 
Nor ſhall be aſhamed to own my Ignorance, 2 2 
till they that ask, ſhew me a clear diſtinct * 
Idea of Subſtance. 256 

$. 18. Iendeavour, as much as I can, to deliver my ſelf from 
thoſe Fallacies which we are apt to put upon our ſelves, by ta- 
king Words for Things. It helps not our Ignorance to feign a 
Knowledge, where we have none, by making a Noiſe with 
Sounds, without clear and diſtinct Significations. Names made 
at pleaſure, neither alter the Nature of Things, nor make us 
underſtand them, but as they are Signs of, and ſtand for deter- 
mined Ideas. And I deſire 1 who lay ſo much Streſs on the 


3 Sound 
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Sound of theſe two Syllables, Sub/tance, to conſider, whether 
applying it, as they do, to the infinite incomprehenſible GOD, 
to finite Spirit, and to Body, it be in the ſame Senſe; and 
whether it ſtands for the ſame Idea, when each of thoſe three 
ſo different Beings, are called Sub/tances ? If fo, whether it 
will not thence follow, That God, Spirits, and Body, agree- 
ing in the ſame common Nature of Sub/tance, differ not any 
otherwiſe, than in a bare different Modification of that Sub- 
fHance; as a Tree and a Pebble, being in the ſame ſenſe Body, 
and agreeing in the common Nature of Body, differ only in a 
bare Modification of that common Matter; which will be a 
very harſh Doctrine, If they ſay, I hat they apply it to God, 


finite Spirits, and Matter, in three different Significations, and 


that it ſtands for one Idea, when GOD. is ſaid to be a Sub- 
fance; for another, when the Soul is called Sub/tance ; and 
for a third, when a Body is called ſo: If the Name S$ub/tance 
ſtands for three ſeveral diſtinct Ideas, they would do well to 
make known thoſe diſtinct Ideas, or at leaſt to give three 
diſtin Names to them, to prevent, in fo important a Notion, 
the Confuſion and Errors that will naturally follow from the 
promiſcuous. Uſe of ſo doubtful a Term; which is ſo far from 
being ſuſpected to have three diſtin, that in ordinary Uſe it 
has ſcarce one clear diſtinct Signification: And if they can thus 
make three diſtinct deas of Sub/tance, what hinders, why ano- 
ther may not make a fourth. | 
§. 19. They who farſt ran into the Notion of 
—_— and Accidents, as a Sort of real Beings, that needed 
_ } a Hd ſomething to inhere in, were forced to find out 
Philoſophy. the Word Sub/tance, to ſupport them. Had the 
| poor Indian Philoſopher (who imagined that the 
Earth alſo wanted ſomething to bear it up) but thought of 
this Word Sub/tance, he needed not to have been at the Frou- 
ble to find an Elephant to ſupport it, and a Tortoiſe to ſupport 
his Elephant: The Word Sub/Zance would have done it effectu- 
ally. And he that enquired, might have taken it for as good an 
Anſwer from an Indian Philoſopher, That Sub/fance without 
knowing what it is, is that which ſupports the Earth, as we take 
it for a ſufficient Anſwer, and good Doctrine from our Euro- 
pean Philoſophers, That Sub/tance, without knowing what it is, 
is that which ſupports Accidents. So that of Subſtance, we 
have no Idea of what it is, but only a confuſed obſcure one of 
what it does, | 
$. 20. Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent 
American, who enquired into the Nature of Things, would 
| ſcarce 
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ſcarce take it for a ſatisſactory Account, if deſiring to learn our 
Architecture, he ſhould be told, That a Pillar was a Thing 
ſupported by a Baſis, and a Baſis ſomething that ſupported a 
Pillar. Would he not think himſelf mocked, inſtead of taught, 
with ſuch an Account as this? And a Stranger to them would 
be very liberally inſtructed in the Nature of Books, and the 
Things they contained, if he ſhould be told, that all learned 
Books conſiſted of Paper and Letters, and that Letters were 
Things inhering in Paper, and Paper a Thing that held forth 
Letters; a notable Way of having clear Ideas of Letters and 
Paper! But were the Latin Words, Inbærentia and Sub/tantia, 
put into the plain Engliſb ones that anſwer them, and were 
called Sticking on, and Under-propping, they would better diſ- 
cover to us the very great Clearneſs there is in the Doctrine of 
Subftance and Accidents, and ſhew of what Uſe they are in de- 
ciding of Queſtions in Philoſophy. | 
S8. 21. But to return to our Idea of Space If vacuum 
Body be not ſuppoſed infinite, which, I think, beyond the ut- 
no one will affirm, I would ask, Whether, if mo Baund: © 
GOD placed a Man at the Extremity of cor- Body. | 
poreal * he could not ſtretch his Hand 
beyond his Body? If he could, then he would put his Arm, 
where there was before Space without Body; aud if there he 
ſpread his Fingers, there would ftill be Space between them 
without Body : If he could not ftretch out his Hand, it muſt 
be becauſe of ſome external Hindrance ; (for we ſuppoſe him 
alive, with ſuch a Power of moving the Parts of his Body, that 
he hath now, which is not in it felf impoſſible, if GOD fo 
pleaſed to have it; or at leaft it is not impoſſible for God fo 
to move him:) And then I ask, Whether that which hinders 

his Hand from moving outwards, . be Subſtance or Accident, 


Something or Nothing? And when they have refolved that, 


trey will be able to reſolve themſelves what that is, which is, 
or may be between two Bodies at a Diſtance, that is not Body, 
has no Solidity. In the mean time, the Argument is at leaſt 
as good, that where nothing hinders, (as beyond the utmoſt 
Bounds of all Bodies) a Body put into Motion may move on, 
as where there is nothing between, there two Bodies muſt ne- 
ceffarily touch : For pure Space between, is ſufficient to take 
away the Neceflity of mutual Contact; but bare Space in the 
Way, is not ſufficient to ſtop Motion. The truth is, theſe 
Men muſt either own, that they think Body infinite, though 
they are loth to ſpeak it out, or elſe affirm that Space is not 
Body. For I would fain W that thinking Man, that 
15 4 can, 
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can, in his Thoughts, ſet any Bounds to Space, more than he 
can to Duration ; or, by thinking, hope to arrive at the End 
of either: And therefore, if his Idea of Eternity be infinite, 
ſo is his Idea of Immenſity; they are both finite or infinite 
alike. | 
§. 22. Farther, thoſe who aſſert the Impoſſi- 
The Power of bility of Space exiſting without Matter, muſt - 
Annihilation not only make Body infinite, but muſt alſo deny 
proves a Va- a Power in God to annihilate any Part of Mat- 
Is ter. No one, I ſuppoſe, will deny, that God 
can put an End to all Motion that is in Matter, 
| and fix all the Bodies of the Univerſe in a perfe& Quiet and 
| Reſt, and continue them ſo as long as he pleaſes. W hoever 
| then will allow, that God can, during ſuch a general Reſt, 
annihilate either this Book, or the Body of him that reads it, 
muſt neceſſarily admit the Poſſibility of a Vacuum: For it is 
evident, that the Space that was filled by the Parts of the an- 
nihilated Body, will ftill remain, and be a Space without 
Body. For the circumambient Bodies being in a perfect Reſt, 
are a Wall of Adamant, and in that State make it a perfect 
Impoſſibility for any other Body to get into that Space. And 
indeed the neceſſary Motion of one Particle of Matter, into 
the Place from whence another Particle of Matter is removed, 
is but a Conſequence from the Suppoſition of Plenitude, which 
will therefore need ſome better Proof, than a ſuppoſed Matter 
of Fact, which Experiment can never make out; our own 
clear and diſtin Ideas plainly ſatisfying us, that there is no 
neceſſary Connexion between Space and Solidity, ſince we can | 
conceive the one without the other. And thoſe who diſpute 
for or againſt a Vacuum, do thereby confeſs they have diſtin 
Ideas of Vacuum and Plenum, i. e. that they have an Idea of 
Extenſion void of Solidity, though they deny its Exiſtence, or 
elſe they diſpute about nothing at all. For they who ſo much 
alter the Signification of Words, as to call Extenſion, Body, 
and conſequently make the whole Eſſence of Body to be no- 
thing but pure Extenſion, without Solidity, muſt talk abſurd- 
ly whenever they ſpeak of Vacuum, ſince it is impoſſible for 
xtenſion to be without Extenſion : For Vacuum, whether we 
affirm or deny its Exiſtence, ſignifies Space without Body, 
whoſe very Exiſtence no one can deny to be poſſible, who will 
| not make Matter infinite, and take from God a Power to an- 
1 nihilate any Particle of it. | 
=_ Motion proves §. 23. But not to go ſo far as beyond the ut- 
| Vacuum. molt Bounds of Body in the Univerſe, nor appeal 
. to 
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to God's Omnipotency, to find a Vacuum, the Motion of Bodies 


that are in our View and Neighbourhood, ſeem to me plain- 
ly to evince it. For I defire any one fo to divide a ſolid Body 


of any Dimenſion he pleaſes, as to make it poſſible for the ſo- 


lid Parts to move up and down freely every way within the 
Bounds of that Superficies, if there be not left in it a void 
Space, as big as the leaſt Part into which he has divided the 
ſaid ſolid Body. And if where the leaſt Particle of the Body. 
divided, is as big as a Muſtard-Seed, a void Space equal to the 
Bulk of a Muſtard-Seed, be requiſite to make room for the free 
Motion of the Parts of the divided Body within the Bounds of 
its Superficies, where the Particles of Matter are 100,000,000 
leſs than a Muſtard-Seed, there muſt alſo be a Space void of 
ſolid Matter, as big as 100,000,000 Part of a Muſtard-Seed: 
For if it hold in one, it will hold in the other, and ſo on in 
infinitum. And let this void Space be as little as it will, it de- 
ſtroys the Hypotheſis of Plenitude. For if there can be a Space 
void of Body, equal to the ſmalleſt ſeparate Particle of Matter 
now exiſting in Nature, *tis ſtill Space without Body, and makes 
as great a Difterence between Space and Body, as if it were 
Miſe xdopua, a Diſtance as wide as any in Nature. And there- 
fore, if we ſuppoſe not the void Space neceſſary to Motion, 
equal to the leaſt Parcel of the divided folid Matter, but to 
T7 or r of it, the ſame Conſequence will always follow of 
Space, without Matter. | | 

9. 24. But the Queſtion being here, Whether que Ideas of 
the Idea of Space or Extenſion be the ſame with Space and Bo- 
the Idea of Body, it is not neceſſary to prove the dy diftin#. 
real Exiſtence of a Vacuum, but the Idea of it; 
which 'tis plain Men have, when they enquire and diſpute 
whether there be a Vacuum or no? For if they had not the Idea 
of Space without Body, they could not make a Queſtion about 
its Exiſtence : And if their Idea of Body did not include in it 
ſomething more than the bare Idea of Space, they could have 
no doubt about the Plenitude of the World; and *twould 
be as abſurd to demand, whether there were Space without 
Body, as whether there were Space without Space, or Body 
without Body, ſince theſe were but different Names of the 
ſame Idea. 

8 25. Tis true, the Idea of Extenſion joins it Extenſion le- 
ſelt ſo inſeparably with all viſible, and moſt tan- ing inſepara- 
gible Qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee no one, 5%. ſtom Body, 
or feel very few external Objects, without taking 74 . 
in Impreſſions of Extenſion too. This Readineſs £06 Jam. 
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| of Extenſion to make it ſelf be taken Notice of ſo conſtantly 


* 


Ideas of Space 


with other Ideas, has been the Occaſion, I gueſs, that ſome 
have made the whole Eſſence of Body to conſiſt in Extenſion; 
which is not much to be wondered at, ſince ſome have had 
their Minds, by their Eyes and Touch (the buſieſt of all our 
Senſes) ſo filled with the Idea of Extenſion, and as it were, 
wholly poſſeſſed with it, that they allowed no Exiſtence to any 
Things that had not Extenſion. I ſhall not now argue with 
thoſe Men; who take the Meaſure and Poſfibility of all Being, 
only from their narrow and groſs Imaginations : But having 


here to do only with thoſe who conclude the Effence of Body 


to be Extenſion, becauſe, they fay, they cannot imagine any 
ſenſible Quality of any Body without Extenſion, I ſhall de- 
fire them to confider, That had they reflected on their Ideas 
of Taſtes and Smells, as much as on thoſe of Sight and Touch, 
nay, had they examined their Ideas of Hunger and Thirſt, and 
ſeveral other Pains, they would have found, that they included 
in them no Idea of Extenſion at all, which is but an Affection 
of Body, as well as the reſt diſcoverable by our Senfes, 
which are ſcarce acute enough to look into the pure Eſſences 
of Pham i 1 | JAY 23-90 | 

& 26. If thoſe Ideas, which are conſtantly joined to all others, 
mult therefore be concluded to be the Eflence of thoſe Things 
which have conſtantly thoſe Ideas joined to them, and are in- 
ſeparable from them; then Unity is without doubt the Effence 
of every Thing. For there is not any Object of Senſation or 
Reflection, which does not with it the Idea of one: But 
the Weakneſs of this Kind of Argument we have already 
ſhewn ſufficiently. A | 
8 27. Tocondude, whatever Men ſhall think 

14 concerning the Exiſtence of a Vacuum, this is 
Thing. % plain to me, that we have as clear an Idea 3 
TIN Space diſtinct from Solidity, as we have of Soli- 
dity diſtin from. Motion, or Motion from Space. We have 
not any two more diſtinct Ideas, and we can as eafily conceive 
Space without Solidity, as we can conceive Body or Space with- 
out Motion, though it be never ſo certain, that neither Bod 
nor Motion can exiſt without Space. But whether any one wi 
take Space to be only a Relation reſulting from the Exiſtence 
of other Beings at a Diſtance, or whether they will think the 
Words of the moſt knowing King Solomon, The Heaven, and the 
Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain thee ; or thoſe more empha- 
tical ones of the inſpired Philoſopher, St. Paul, In him we live, 
move, and have our Beings, are to be underſtood in a literal 


Senſe, 


fic 
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Senſe, I leave every one to conſider ; only our Idea of Space 
is, I think, ſuch as I have mentioned, and diſtin from that 
of Body. For whether we conſider in Matter it ſelf the Di- 
ſtance of its coherent ſolid Parts, and call it, in reſpect of 


thoſe ſolid Parts, Extenſon; or whether conſidering it as lying 


between the Extremities of any Body in its ſeveral Dimen- 
ſions, we call it Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs ; or elſe con- 
ſidering it as lying between any two Bodies, or poſitive Beings, 
without any Conſideration, whether there be any Matter or no 
between, we call it Diſfance. However named or conſidered, 
it is always the fame uniform ſimple Idea of Space, taken from 
Objects about which our Senſes have been converſant, whereof 
having ſettled Ideas in our Minds, we can revive, repeat, and 
add them one to another, as often as we will, and conſider the 
Space or Diftance ſo imagined, either as filled with folid 
Parts, ſo that another Body cannot come there, without dif- 
placing and thruſting out the Body that was there before; or 
elſe as void of Solidity, fo that a Body of equal Dimenftons to 
that empty or pure Space, may be placed in it without the 
Removing or Expulſion of any Fhing that was there. But to 
avoid Confuſion in Diſcourſes concerning this Matter, it were 
poſſibly to be. wiſhed, that the Name Extenſion were applied 
only to Matter, or the Diftance of the Extremities of parti- 
cular Bodies, and the Term Expanſian to Space in general, 
with or without ſolid Matter poſſeſſing it, fo as to ſay, Space 
is expanded, and Body extended. But in this, every one has his 
Liberty; J propoſe it only for the more clear and diſtinct Way 
F. 28, The knowing preciſely what our Words In di fr lit. 
. fand for, would, I imagine, in this, as well as % in clear 
a great many other Caſes, quickly end the Dif- Smple Ideas. 
pute. For I am apt to think, that Men, when 
they come to examine them, find their ſimple Ideas all generally 
to agree, though in Difcourſe with one another, they perhaps 
confound one another with different Names. I imagine that 
Men who abſtract their Thoughts, and do well examine the 
Ideas of their own Minds, cannot much differ in T hinking ;, how- 
ever they may perplex themſelves with Words, according to 
the Way of Speaking of the ſeveral Schools or Seas they have 


been bred up in: Though amongſt unthinking Men, who ex- 


amine not fcrupulouſly and carefully their own Ideas, and ſtrip 
them not from the Marks Men uſe for them, but confound 
them with Words, there muſt be endleſs Diſpute, W rangling, 
and Jargon, eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh Men, devoted 
Y to 
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to ſome Sect, and accuſtomed to the Language of it; and have 
learned to talk after others. But if it ſhould happen, that any 
two thinking Men ſhould really have different Ideas, I do not 
fee how they could diſcourſe or argue one with another, Here 
I muſt not be miſtaken, to think that every floating Imagina- 
tion in Men's Brains, is preſently of that Sort of Ideas I ſpeak 
of.  *T'is not eaſy for the Mind to put off thoſe confuſed No- 
tions and Prejudices it has imbibed from Cuſtom, Inadverten- 
cy, and common Converſation : It requires'Pains and Aſſiduity 
to examine its Ideas, till it reſolves them into thoſe clear and 
diſtin ſimple ones, out of which they are compounded ; and 
to ſee which, amongſt its ſimple Ones, have or have not a ne- 
ceſſary Connection and Dependance one upon another. Till 
a Man doth this in the primary and original Notions of Things, 
he builds upon floating and uncertain Principles, and will oſten 


find himſelf at a loſs. 


= Y 
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„ ee CHA P. AIV. 
| Of Duration, and its fimple Modes. 


Duration is F. 1. HERE is another Sort of Diſtance 
Heel ing Ex- {qd or Length, the Idea whereof we 
zenfjon. | get not from the permanent Parts 

of Space, but from the fleeting and perpetually 
periſhing Parts of Succeſſion. This we call Duration, the ſim- 
ple Modes whereof are any different Lengths of it, whereof we 


. have diftin& Ideas, as Hours, Days, Years, &c. Time and 
Eternity. © E 


— 4 4 asked what Time was, Si non rogas intelligo, 


„„ (which amounts to this; the more J ſet my ſelf 
* 3 to think of it, the leſs J underſtand it,) — 5 

| perhaps perſuade one, that Time, which reveals 
all other Things, is it ſelf not to be diſcovered. Duration, 
Time, and Eternity, are not without Reaſon, thought to have 
ſomething very abſtruſe in their Nature. But however remote 
theſe may ſeem from our Comprehenſion, yet if we trace them 
right to their Originals, I doubt not but one of thoſe Sources 
of all our Knowledge, viz. Senſation and Reflection, will be able 
to furniſh us with theſe Ideas, as clear and diſtin& as many 

| 5 c other, 


$. 2. The Anſwer of a great Man, to one who 
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other; which are thought much leſs obſcure; and we ſhall find, 
that the Idea of Eternity it ſelf is derived from the ſame com- 
mon Original with the reſt of our Ideas. | 

$. 3. To underſtand Time and Eternity aright, we ought 
with Attention to conſider what Idea it is we have of Dura- 
ion, and how we came by it. Tis evident to any one who 
will but obſerve what paſles in his own Mind, that there is a 
Train of Ideas which conſtantly ſucceed one another in his 
Underſtanding, as long as he is awake. Raflection on theſe 
Appearances of ſeveral /deas, one after another in our Minds, 
is that which furniſhes us with the Idea of Succeſſion : And the 
Diſtance between any Parts of that Succeſſion, or between the 
Appearance of any two Ideas in our Minds, is that we call 
Duration. For whilſt we are thinking, or whilſt we receive 
ſucceſſively ſeveral Ideas in our Mind, we know that we do 
exiſt, and ſo we call the Exiſtence, or the Continuation of 
the Exiſtence of our ſelves, or any Thing elſe, commenſurate 
to the Succeſſion of any Ideas in our Minds, the Duration 
of our ſelves or any other Thing co-exiſting with our 
Thinking. 

§. 4. That we have our Notion of Succeſſion and Duration 
from this Original, v:z. from Reflection on the Train of Ideas, 
which we find to appear one after another in our own Minds, 
ſeems plain to me, in that we have no Perception of Duration, 
but by conſidering the Train of Ideas that take their Turns in 
our Underſtandings. When that Succeſſion of Ideas ceaſes, 
our Perception of Duration ceaſes with it ; which every one 


clearly experiments in himſelf whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly, whether 


an Hour, ora Day, ora Month, ora Year; of which Dura- 
tion of Things, whilſt he ſleeps, or thinks not, he has no Per- 
ception at all, but itis quite loſt to him, and the Moment where- 
in he leaves off to think, *till the Moment he begins to think a- 
gain, ſeems to him to have no Diſtance. And fo I doubt not 
but it will be to a waking Man, if it were poſſible for him to 
keep only one Idea in his Mind, without Variation, and the Suc- 
ceſſion of others. And we ſee, that one who fixes his Thoughts 
very intently on one Thing, ſoas to take but little Notice of the 
Succeſſion of Ideas that paſs in his Mind, whilft he is taken up 
with that earneſt Contemplation, lets flip out of his Account a 
good Part of that Duration, and thinks that Time ſhorter than 
it is. But if Sleep commonly unites the diſtant Parts of Dura- 
tion, it is becauſe during that Time we have no Succeſhon of 
1deas in our Minds. For it a Man during his Sleep, dreams, 
and Variety of Ideas make themſelves perceptible in his Mind 

one 


— 
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one after another, he hath then, during ſuch a Dreaming, A 


Senſe of Duration, and of the Length of it. By which it is 


to me very clear, that Men derive their Ideas of Duration from 
their Reflection on the Train of the Ideas they obſerve to ſuc- 
ceed one another in their own Underſtandings, without which 
Obſervation they can have no Notion of Duration, whatever 
may happen in the World. 


F. 5. Indeed a Man having, from reflecting on 


The Idea of the Succeſſion and Number of his own Thoughts, 


* 7 _—_ got the Notion or Idea of Duration, he can ap- 


5 ply that Notion to Things, which exiſt while he 
Thing! 17977 does not think; as he that has got the Jdee of 
Extenſion from Bodies by his Sight or Touch, 
can apply it to Diſtances, where no Body is ſeen or felt. And 
therefore, though a Man has no Perception of the Length of 
Duration, which paſſed whilſt he ſlept or thought not; yet 
having obſerved the Revolution of Days and Nights, and 
found the Length of their Duration to be in Appearance regu- 
lar and conſtant, he can, upon the Suppoſition, that that Re- 
volntion has proceeded after the ſame Manner, whilſt he was 
aſleep or thought not, as it uſed to do at other Times; he 
can, I ſay, imagine and make allowance for the Length of 
Duration, whilſt he flept. But if Adam and Eve (when they 
were alone in the World) inſtead of their ordinary Night's 
Sleep, had paſſed the whole twenty-four Hours in one conti- 
nued Sleep, the Duration of that twenty-four Hours had been 
irrecoverably loſt to them, and been for ever left out of their 
Accompt of Time. þ J 


F. 6. Thus by reflecting on the appearing of va- 


The Idea of „ions Ideas, one after another in our Underſtand- 
— ings, we get the Notion of Succeſſion ; which if 


any one ſhould think we did rather get from 
our Obſervation of Motion by our Senſes, he will, perhaps, 
be of my Mind, when he conſiders, that even Motion produces 
in his Mind an Idea of Succeſſion, no otherwiſe than as it pro- 
duces there a continued Train of diſtinguiſhable Ideas. For a 
Man looking upon a Body really moving, perceives yet no Mo- 
tion at all, unleſs that Motion produces a conſtant Train 

ſucceſſive Ideas; v. g. a Man becalmed at Sea, out of Sight of 
Land, ina fair Day, may look on the Sun, or Sea, or Ship, a 
whole Hour together, and perceive no Motion at all in either 
though it be certain, that two, ' and perhaps all of them have 
moved, during that Time, a great Way : But as ſoon as he 
perceives either of them to have changed Diſtance with ſome 


' other 
1 
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other Body, as ſoon as this Motion produces any new Idea in 
him, then he perceives that there has been Motion. But 
where-ever a Man is, with all Things at reſt about him, with- 
out perceiving any Motion at all; if during this Hour of Quiet 
he has been thinking, he will perceive the various Ideas of his 
own Thoughts in his own Mind, appearing one after another, 
and thereby obſerve and find Succeſſion where he could obſerve 
no Motion. | 

$ 7. And this, I think, is the Reaſon why Motions very flow, 
tho' they are conſtant, are not perceived by us; becaule in their 
Remove from one ſenſible Part towards another, their Change 
of Diſtance is ſo flow, that it cauſes no new Ideas in us, but a 
good while one after another: And ſo not cauſing a conſtant 
Train of new Ideas, to follow one another immediately in our 
Minds, we have no Perception of Motion; which conſiſting in 
a conſtant Succeſſion, we cannot perceive that Succeſſion with- 
out a conſtant Succeſſion of varying Ideas ariſing from it. 

$. 8. On thecontrary, Things that move ſo ſwift, as not to 
affect the Senſes diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable Diſtances 
of their Motion, and ſo cauſe not any Train of Ideas in the 
Mind, are not alſo perceived to move. For any thing that 
moves round about in a Circle, in leſs Time than our Ideas are 
wont to ſucceed one another in our Minds, is not perceived to 
move; but ſeems to be a perfect, entire Circle of that Matter 
or Colour, and not a Part of a Circle in Motion. 

$. 9. Hence I leave it to others to judge, whe- 


The Train 
ther it be not probable, that our Ideas do, whilſt Ideas has pk 
we are awake, ſucceed one another in our certain Degree 
Minds at certain Diſtances, not much unlike the of Ruickneſs. 


Images in the Inſide of a Lanthorn, turned round 
by the Heat of a Candle. The Appearance of theirs in Train, 
though, perhaps, it may be ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes 
lower; yet, I gueſs, varies not very much in a waking Man: 
There ſeem to be certain Bounds to the Quickneſs and Slawneſs 
of the Succeſſion of thoſe Ideas one to another in our Minds, be- 
yond which they can neither delay nor haſten. 
$. 10. The Reaſon I have for this odd Conjecture, is from 
obſerving that in the Impreſſions made upon any of our Senſes, 
we can but to a certain Degree perceive any Succeſſion; which 
if exceeding quick, the Senſe of Succeſſion is loſt, even in Caſes 
Where it is evident that there is a real Succeſſion. Let a Can- 
non Bullet paſs through a Room, and in its Way take with it 
any Limb, or fleſhy Parts of a Man ; *tis as clear as any De- 
monſtration can be, that it muſt ſtrike ſucceſſively the two Sides 


of 
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of the Room: *Tis alſo evident, that it muſt touch one Part of 


the Fleſh firſt, and another after, and ſo in Succeſſion : And t 
yet I believe no body, who ever felt the Pain of ſuch a Shot, : 
or heard the Blow againſt the two diſtant Walls, could perceive p 


any Succeſſion, either in the Pain or Sound of fo ſwift a Stroke. 
Such a Part of Duration as this, wherein we perceive no Suc- | 
ceflion, is that which we may call an /n/tant; and is that 
which takes up the Time of only one Idea in our Minds, without 
the Succeſhon of another, wherein therefore we perceive no 
Succeſſion at all. | 
§. 11. This alſo happens where the Motion is ſo flow, as 
not to ſupply a conſtant Train of freſh Ideas to the Senſes, as 
faſt as the Mind is capable of receiving new ones into it ; and 
ſo other Ideas of our own Thoughts, having room to come in- 
to our Minds, between thoſe offer'd to our Senſes, by the mo- 
ving Body, there the Senſe of Motion is laſt; and the Body, 
though it really moves, yet not changing perceivable Diſtance 
with ſome other Bodies, as faſt as the Ideas of our own Minds 
do naturally follow one another in Train, the Thing ſeems to 
ftand ſtill, as is evident in the Hands of Clocks and Shadows 
of Sun-dials, and other conſtant, but ſlow Motions, where, 
though after certain Intervals, 'we perceive by the Change of 
Diſtance, that it hath moved, yet the Motion it ſelf we per- 
celve not. 
This Train the §. 12. So that to me it ſeems, that the conſtant 
Meaſure of and regular Succeſſion of Ideas in a waking Man, 
ether Succeſ= i, as it were, the Meaſure and Standard of all 
Fons. other Succeſſions ; whereof if any one either ex- 
ceeds the Pace of our Ideas, as where two Sounds or Pains, &c. 
take up in their Succeſſion the Duration of but one Idea; or 
. elſe where any Motion or Succeſſion is ſo flow, as that it keeps 
not pace with the Ideas in our Minds, or the Quickneſs in 
which they take their Turns; as when any one or more Ideas, 
in their ordinary Courſe, come into our Mind between thoſe 
which are offered to the Sight by the different perceptible Di- 
ſtances of a Body in Motion, or between Sounds or Smells fol- 
lowing one another, there alſo the Senſe of a conſtant continued 
Succeſſion is loſt, and we perceive it not, but with certain 
Gaps of Reſt between. 
| §. 13. If it be ſo, that the Ideas of our Minds, 
| The Mind can- whilſt we have any there, do conſtantly change 
i not fix long on and ſhift in a continual Succeſſion, it would be 
140 invariable ;mpoflible, may any one ſay, for a Man to think 
_ long of any one Thing: By which, if it be meant 
L that 
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that a Man may have one fen ſingle Idea a long Time alone 
in his Mind, without any Variation at all, I think, in Matter 
of Fact, it is not poſſible ; for which (not knowing how the 
Ideas of our Minds are framed, of what Materials they are 
made, whence they have their Light, and how they come to 
make their Appearances,) I can give no other Reaſon but Ex- 
perience : And f would have any one try, whether he can keep 
one unvaried ſingle Idea in his Mind, without any other, for 
any conſiderable Time together. 

§. 14. For Trial, let him take any Figure, any Degree of 
Light or Whiteneſs, or what other he pleaſes ; and he will, I 
ſuppoſe, find it difficult to keep all other Ideas out of his Mind: 
But that ſome, either of another Kind, or various Conſidera- 
tion of that Idea, (each of which Conſiderations is a new Idea) 
will conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Thoughts, let him be 
as wary as he can, 

§. 15. All that is in a Man's power in this Caſe, I think, 
is only to mind and obſerve what the Ideas are, that take their 
Turns in his Underſtanding ; or elſe to direct the Sort, and 
call in ſuch as he hath a Deſire or Uſe of: But hinder the con- 
tant Succeſſion of freſh ones, I think he cannot, though he 
may commonly chuſe, whether he will heedfully obſerve and 
conſider them. | 

F. 16. Whether theſe ſeveral Ideas in a Man's Ideas Borv- 
Mind be made by certain Motions, I will not eser made, in- 
here diſpute: But this I am ſure, that they in- clude no Senſe 
clude no Idea of Motion in their Appearance; of Motion. 
and if a Man had not the /dea of Motion other- 
wiſe, I think he would have none at all; which is enough to 
my preſent Purpoſe ; and ſufficiently ſhews, that the Notice 
we take of the Ideas of our Minds, appearing there one after 
another, is that which gives us the Idea of Succeſſion and Du- 
ration, without which we ſhould have no ſuch Ideas at all. 
*T'is not then Motion, but the conitant Train of Ideas in our 
Minds, whilſt we are waking, hat furniſhts us with the Idea 
of Duration, whereof Motion no otherwiſe gives us any Per- 
ception, than as it cauſes in our Minds a conſtant Succeſſion of 
Ideas, as I have before ſhewed : And we have as clear an Idea of 
Succeſſion and Duration, by the Train of other Ideas ſucceed- 
ing one another in our Minds, without the Idea of any Motion, 
as by the Train of Ideas cauſed by the uninterrupted ſenſible 
Change of Diſtance between two Bodies, which we have from 
Motion; and therefore we ſhould as well have the Idea of Du- 
ration, were there no Senſe of Motion at all. 


R S. 17. Having 
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$ 17. Having thus got the Idea of Duration, 
Tine is Dura- the next Thing natural for the Mind to do, is, 
tion ſet out by to get ſome Meaſure of this common Duration, 
Meaſures. whereby it might judge of its different Lengths, 
and conſider the diſtinct Order, wherein ſeveral 
Things exiſt, without which, a great Part of our Knowledge 
would be confuſed, and a great Part of Hiſtory be rendered 
very uſeleſs. This Conſideration of Duration, as ſet out by 
certain Periods, and marked by certain Meaſures or Epochs, is 
that, I think, which moſt properly we call Time. 
$ 18. In the Meaſuring of Extenſion, there is 
A good Mea- nothing more required, but the Application of 
ſure of Time the Standard or Meaſure we make uſe of to the 
muſt divide its Thing, of whoſe Extenſion we would be in form- 


pint } ed. But in the Meaſuring of Duration, this 
n 4 cannot be done, becauſe no two difterent Parts 


of Succeſſion can be put together to meaſure one 
another: And nothing being a Meaſure of Du- 
ration, but Duration, as nothing is of Extenſion, but Exten- 
ſion, we cannot keep by us any ſtanding unvarying Meaſure of 
Duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant fleeting Succeſſion, as 
we can of certain Lengths of Extenſion, as Inches, Feet, 
Yards, &c. marked out in permanent Parcels of Matter, No- 
thing then could ſerve well for a convenient Meaſure of Time, 
but what has divided the whole Length of its Duration into 
apparently equal Portions, by conſtantly repeated Periods, 
W hat Portions of Duration are not diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered 
as diſtinguiſhed and meaſured by ſuch Periods, come not ſo 
roperly under the Notion of Time, as appears by ſuch 
Phraſes, as theſe, viz. before all Time, and when Time ſhall 
be no more, 
The Revolu- §. 19. The diurnal and annual Revolutions of 
tions of the the Sun, as having been from the Beginning of 
Sun and Moon Nature, conſtant, regular, and univerſally ob- 
the proper: ſervable by all Mankind, and ſuppoſed equal 
| Meaſures of to one another, have been with Reaſon made 
Time. uf of for the Meaſure of Duration. But the 
Diſtinction of Days and Years, having depended on the Mo- 


tion of the Sun, it has brought this Miſtake with it, that it has 
been thought, that Motion and Duration were the Meaſure one 
of another. For Men, in the meaſuring of the Length of T ime, 
having been accuſtomed to the Ideas of Minutes, Hours, Days, 
Months, Years, &c. which they found themſelves, upon any 
mention of Time or Duration, preſently to think on, all which 

Portions 


of 


— 
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Portions of Time were meaſured out by the Motion of thoſe 
Heavenly Bodies, they were apt to confound Time and Mo- 
tion ; or at leaſt to think, that they had a neceſſary Connexion 
one with another: Whereas any conſtant periodical Appear- 
ance, or Alteration of Ideas in ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces of 
Duration, if conſtant and univerſally obſervable, would have 
as well diſtinguiſhed the Intervals of Time, as thoſe that have 
been made uſe of, For ſuppoſing the Sun, which ſome have 
taken to be a Fire, had been lighted up at the ſame Diſtance 
of Time that it now every Day comes about to the ſame Me- 
ridian, and then gone out again about twelve Hours after, and 
that in the Space of an annual Revolution, it had ſenſibly 
increaſed in Brightneſs and Heat, and fo decreaſed again; 
would not ſuch regular Appearances ſerve to meaſure out the 
Diſtances of Duration to all that could obſerve it, as well with- 
out as with Motion? For if the Appearances were conſtant, 
univerſally obſervable, and in equidiſtant Periods, they would 
ſerve Mankind for Meaſure of Time as well, were the Motion 
away. | 
$.20. For the Freezing of Water, or the Blow- But not by 
ing of a Plant, returning at equidiſtant Periods their Motion, 
in all Parts of the Earth, would as well ſerve but periodical 
Men to reckon their Years by, as the Motions of Appearances. 
the Sun: And in effect we ſee, that ſome People 

in America counted their Years by the coming of certain Birds 
amongſt them at their certain Seaſons, and leaving them at 
others. For a Fit of an Ague, the Senſe of Hunger or Thirſt, 
a Smell, or a Taſte, or any other Idea returning conſtantly at 


equidiſtant Periods, and making it ſelf univerſally be taken No- 


tice of, 00 not fail to meaſure out the Courſe of Succeſſion, 
and diſtinguiſh the Diſtances of Time. Thus we ſee, that Men 
born blind count Time well enough by Years, whoſe Revolu- 
tions yet they cannot diftinguiſh by Motions, that they perceive 
not : And { ask, whether a blind Man, who diſtinguiſhed his 
Years either by Heat of Summer, or Cold of Winter ; by the 
Smell of any Flower of the Spring, or Taſte of any Fruit of 
the Autumn, would not have a better Meaſure of Time than 
the Romans had before the Reformation of their Calendar by Fu- 
lius Czfar, or many other People, whoſe Years, notwithſtanding 
the Motion of the Sun, which they pretend to make uſe ol, 
are very irregular? And it adds no ſmall Difficulty to Chrono- 
logy, that the exact Length. of the Years that ſeveral Nations 
counted by, are hard to be known, they differing very much 
one from another, and I think I may ſay all of them, from the 

| K 2 preciſe 
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preciſe Motion of the Sun: And if the Sun moved from the 
Creation to the Flood conſtantly in the Æquator, and ſo equal- 
ly diſperſed its Light apd Heat to all the habitable Parts of the 
Earth, in Days all of the ſame Length, without its annual Va- 
riations to the T ropicks, as a late ingenious Author ſuppoſes, 
I do not think it very eaſy to imagine, that (notwithſtanding 
the Motion of the Sun) Men ſhould in the Antediluvian 
World, from the Beginning count by Years, or meaſure their 
Time by Periods, that had no ſenſible Marks very obvious to 
diſtinguiſh them by. 
§. 21. But perhaps it will be ſaid, without a 
No two Parts regular Motion, ſuch as of the Sun, or ſome 
of Duration other, how could it ever be known, that ſuch 
can be certain- periods were equal? To which I anſwer, the 
22 uality of any other returning Appearances 
be egual. 9 * | 
might be known by the ſame Way that that of 
Days was known, or preſumed to be ſo at firſt, 
which was only by judging of them by the Train of Ideas had 
paſſed in Men's Minds in the Intervals, by which Train of 
Ideas diſcovering Inequality in the natural Days, but none in 
the artificial Days, the artificial Days, or Nv iH were 
gueſſed to be equal, which was ſufficient to make them ſerve 
for a Meaſure. 'T ho* exacter Search has ſince diſcovercd In- 
equality in the diurnal Revolutions of the Sun, and we know 
not whether the annual alſo be not unequal : Theſe yet by 
their preſum'd and apparent Equality, ſerve as well to reckon 
Time by, (though not to meaſure the Parts of Duration exact- 
ly) as if they could be proved to be exactly equal. We mult 
therefore carefully diflinguiſh betwixt Duration it ſelf, and 
the Meaſures we make uſe of to judge of its Length. Dura- 
tion in it ſelf, is to be conſidered as going on in one conſtant, 
equal,, uniform Courſe : But none of the Meaſures of it, which 
we make uſe of, can be known to do ſo : nor can we be aſ- 
_ ſured, that their aſſigned Parts or Periods are equal in Dura- 
tion one to another; for two ſucceſſive Lengths of Duration, 
however meaſured, can never be demonſtrated to be equal. 
'The Motion of the Sun, which the World uſed fo long, and 
ſo confidently, for an exact Meaſure of Duration, has, as I 
ſaid, been found in its ſeveral Parts unequal : And though Men 
have of late made uſe of a Pendulum, as a more fieady and re- 
gular Motion than that of the Sun, (or to ſpeak more truly) 
of the Earth; yet if any one ſhould be asked how he certainly 
knows that the two ſucceſſive Swings of a Pendulum, are equal, 
it would be very hard to ſatisfy himſelf, that they are _— 
| | Os 
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ſo: Since we cannot be ſure that the Cauſe of that Motion, 
which is unknown to us, ſhall always operate equally ; and 
we are ſure that the Medium in which the Pendulum moves, 
is not conſtantly the ſame : Either of which varying, may al- 
ter the Equality of ſuch Periods, and thereby deſtroy the 
TCertainty and Exactneſs of the Meaſure by Motion, as well as 
any other Periods of other Appearances ; the Notion of Dura- 
tion ſtill remaining clear, though our Meaſures of it cannot 
any of them be demonſtrated to be exact. Since then no two 
Portions of Succeſſion can be brought together, it is impoſſi- 
ble ever certainly to know their Equality. All that we can 
do for a Meaſure of Time, is to take ſuch as have continual 
ſucceflive Appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant Periods ; of 
which ſeeming Equality we have no other Meafure, but ſuch as 
the Tram of our own Ideas have lodged in our Memories, with 
the Concurrence of other probable Reaſons, to perſuade us of 
their Equality. 
$. 22. One Thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that i nat the 
whilſt all Men manifeſtly meaſured Time by the Meaſure of 
Motion of the great and viſible Bodies of the Motion. 
World, Time yet ſhould be defined to be the 
Meaſure of Motion: Whereas 'tis obvious to every one who re- 
flects ever ſo little on it, that to meaſure Motion, Space is as 
neceſſary to be conſidered as Time; and thoſe who look a lit- 
tle farther, will find alſo the Bulk of the Thing moved neceſſary 
to be taken into the Computation by any one who will eſtimate 
or meaſure Motion, fo as to judge right of it. Nor, indeed, 
does Motion any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring of Dura- 
tion, than as it conſtantly brings about the return of certain ſen- 
ſible Ideas, in ſeeming equidittant Periods. For if the Mo- 
tion of the Sun were as unequal as of a Ship driven by unſteady 
Winds, ſometimes very ſlow, and at others irregularly very 
ſwift ; or if being conſtantly equally ſwift, it yet was not circu- 
lar, and produced not the ſame Appearances, it would not at all 
help us to meaſure Time, any more than the ſeeming unequal 
Motion of a Comet does. 
S. 23. Minutes, Hours, Days and Years, are | 
then no more neceſſary to Time or Duration, than — ” 
Inches, Feet, Yards, and Miles marked out in 5 4 
any Matter, are to Extenſion. For though we neceſſary 3 
in this Part of the Univerſe, by the conſtant v2; of Dura- 
Uſe of them, as of Periods ſet out by the Re- tion. | 
volutions of the Sun, or as known Parts of ſuch 
Periods, have fixed the Ideas 1 ſuch Lengths of Duration in 
3 our 
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dur Minds, which we apply to all Parts of Time, whoſe 
Lengths we would conſider: Vet there may be other Parts of 
the. Univerſe, where they no more uſe theſe Meaſures of ours, 
than in Japan they do our Inches, Feet, or Miles. But yet 
ſomething analogous to them, there muſt be: For without 
ſome regular periodical Returns, we could not meaſure our 
ſelves, or ſignify to others, the Length of any Duration, though 
at the ſame time the World were as full of Motion, as it is 
now, but no Part of it diſpoſed into regular and apparently 
equidiſtant Revolutions. But the different Meaſures that may 
be made uſe of for the Account of Time, do not at all alter 
the Notion of Duration, which is the Thing to be meaſured, 
no more than the different Standards of a Foot and a Cubit, 
alter the Notion of Extenſion to thoſe who make uſe of thoſe 
68.25. The Mind having once got ſuch a Mea- 
Our Meaſures ſure of Time, as the annual Revolution of the 
of Time app/i- Sun, can apply that Meaſure to Duration, where- 
cable 1 Drs in that Meaſure, it ſelf did not exiſt, and with 
con beſme Which, in the Reality of its Being, it had nothing 
1 to do: For ſhould one ſay, That Abraham was 
born in the 2712 Lear of the Julian Period, it is altogether as 
intelligible, as reckoning from the Beginning of the World, 
though there were ſo far back no Motion of the Sun, nor any 
other Motion at all. For though the Julian Period be ſup- 
poſed to begin ſeveral Hundred Years before there were really 
either Days, Nights, or Vears, marked out by any Revolutions 
of the Sun, yet we reckon as right, and thereby meaſure Dura- 
tions as well, as if really at that Time the Sun had exiſted, and 
kept the ſame ordinary Motion it doth now. The Idea of Du- 
ration equal to an annual Revolution of the Sun, is as eaſily appli- 
cable in our Thoughts to Duration, where no: Sun nor Motion 
was," as the Idea of a Foot or Yard taken from Bodies here, 
can be applied in our Thoughts to Diſtances beyond the Con- 
fines of the World, where are no Bodies „ | 
F. 26. For ſuppoſing it were 5639 Miles, or Millions of 
Miles, from this Place to the remoteſt Body of the Univerſe, 
for being finite, it muſt be at a certain Diſtance, as we ſuppoſe 
it to be 5639 Years) from this Time to the firſt — any 
Body in the Beginning of the World, we can, in our Thoughts, 
pply this Meaſure of a Year to Duration before the Creation, or 
beyond the Duration of Bodies or Motion, as we can this Mea- 
ſure of a Mile to Space beyond the utmoſt Bodies; and by the 
one'meaſure Duration, where there was no Motion, as 1 1 
2 , 8 y 
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>. 44 If it be obj to me here, That in this Way of ex- 
plaining of Time, I have begg'd what I ſhould not, viz. That 
the World is neither Eternal nor Infinite; I anſwer, That, to my 
preſent Purpoſe, it is not needful, in this Place, to make uſe of 
Arguments to evince the World to be finite, both in Duration 
and Extenſion: But it being at leaſt as conceivable as the con- 
trary, I have certainly the Liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well as any 
one hath to ſuppoſe the contrary; and F doubt not but that 
every, one, that will go about it, may eaſily conceive in his Mind 
the Beginning of Mation, though not 4 all Duration ; and fo 
may come to a Stop, and non ultra in his Conſideration of Mo- 
tion: So alſo in his Thoughts he may ſet Limits to Body, and 
the Extenſion belonging to it, but not to Space where no Body 
is, the utmoſt Bounds of Space and Duration being Fry the 
Reach of Thought, as well as the utmoſt Bounds of Number 
are beyond the largeſt Comprehenſion of the Mind, and all for 
the ſame Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee in another Place. 4 
F. 28. By the ſame Means therefore, and from | 
the ſame Original that we come to have the Iden Eternity. * 
Time, we have alſo that Idea which we call! 
ternity, viz. having got the Idea of Succeſſion and Duration, 
by reflecting on the Train of our Ideas, cauſed in us either 
by the natural Appearances of thoſe Ideas coming conſtantly of 
themſelves into our waking Thoughts, or elſe cauſed by exter- 
nal Objects ſucceſſively affecting our Senſes; and having from 
the Revolutions of the Sun got the Ideas of certain Lengths of 
Duration, we can, in our Thoughts, add ſuch Lengths of Du- 
ration to one another, as oſten as we pleaſe, and apply them, 
ſo added, to Durations paſt or to come: And this we can con- 
tinue to do on, without Bounds or Limits, and proceed in in- 
fnitum, and apply thus the Length of the annual Motion of 
the Sun to Duration, ſuppoſed before the Sun's, or any other 
Motion had its Being; which is no more difficult or abſurd, 
than to apply the Notion I have of the moving of a Shadow, 
one Hour to-day on the Sun-dial, to the Duration of ſome- 
thing laſt Night; v. g. the Burning of a Candle, which is 
now abſolutely ſeparate from all actual Motion; and it is as 
impoſſible for the Duration of that Flame for an Hour laſt 
Night, to co- exiſt with any Motion that now is, or for ever 
ſhall be, as for any Part of Duration that was before he 
Beginning of the World to co-exiſt with the Motion of the 
Sun now: But yet this —_ not; but that having the _ 
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of the Length of the Motion of the Shadow on a Dial between 


the Marks of two Hours, I can as diſtinctly meaſure in 


my 
Thoughts the Duration of that Candle-light laſt Night, as I 


can the Duration of any Thing that does now exiſt : And it is 
no more than to think, that had the Sun ſhone then on the Dial, 


and moved after the ſame Rate it doth now, the Shadow. on 


the Dial would have paſſed from one Hour-line to another, 
whilſt the Flame of the Candle laſtec. 

8. 29. The Notion of an Hour, Day, or Year, being only 
the Idea I have of the Length of certain periodical regular Mo- 
tions, neither of which Motions do ever all at once: exift, but 


only in the Ideas I have of them in my Memory derived from 


my Senſes of Reflection, I can with the ſame Eaſe, and for 
the ſame Reaſon, apply it in my Thoughts to Duration an- 
tecedent to all Manner of Motion, as well as to any Thing that 
is but a Minute or a Day antecedent to the Motion that at 
this very Moment the Sun is in. All Things paſt are equally 
and perfectly at Reſt, and to this Way of Conſideration of 
them are all one, whether they were before the Beginning of 
the World, or but Yeſterday ; the meaſuring of any Duration 
by ſome Motion, depending not at all on the real Co- exiſtence 
of that Thing to that Motion, or any other Periods of Revo- 


lution, but the having à clear Idea of the Length of ſome pe- 


riodical known Motion, or other Intervals of Duration. in m 
Mind, and apphing that to the Duration of the Thing I would 


Meajure. 


* Fl 


30. Hence we ſee, that ſome Men imagine the Duration 


* 
* 


of the World from its firſt Exiſtence, to this preſent Year 1689, 
to have been 5639 Years, or equal to 5639 annual Revolu- 


tions of the Sun, and others a great deal more; as the Ægyp- 
tians of old, who in the Time of Alexander counted 23000 
Years from the Reign of the Sun; and the Chineſes now, who 


account the World 3,269,000 Years old, or more; which 
longer Duration of the World, according to the Computation, 


though I ſhould not believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine 
it with them, and as truly underſtand and ſay one is longer than 
the other, as I underſtand that Merhuſalem's Life was lon 


than Enoch's:: And if the common reckoning of 5639 ſhould 


true, (as it may be, as well as any other aſſigned,) it hinders 


not at all my imagining what others mean, when they make the 
World 1000 Years older, fince every one may with the ſame 
Facility imagine (I do not fay believe) the W orld to be 50060 
Years old, as 5639 ; and may as well conceive the Duration of 
50000 Years, as 5639, Whereby it appears, that 20 the ma- 
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ſurin the Duration of any "Thing by Time, It is not requiſite that 
that Thing ſhould be co- exiſtent to the Motion we meaſure by, 
or any periodical Revolution; but it fuffices to this Pur- 
poſe; that we'have the Idea of the Length of any regular periodi- 
cal Appearances, which we can in our Minds apply to . 
with which the Motion or Appearance never co-exiſted 

$. 31. For as inthe Hiſtory of the Creation delivered b Moſes, 
I can imagine that Light exiſted three Days before the Sun was, 
or had any Motion, barely by thinkin. that the Duration of 
Light, before the Sun was created, was ſo long as (if the Sun 
had moved then as it doth now,) would 1885 been equal to 
three of his diurnal Revolutions; ſo by the ſame Way I can 
have an Idea of the Chaos, or An trheing created eb there 
was either Light or any continued otion, a Minute, an Hour, 
a Day, a Year, or 10090 Yeats. For if I can but conſider Du- 
ration equal to one Minute, before either the Being or Motion 
of any Body, I can add one Minute more till I come to 6p: 
And by the ſame Way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years, 
(i. e. ſuch or ſuch Parts of the Sun's Revolution, or any other 
Period, whereof I have the Idea] proceed in inſinitum, and 
ſuppoſe a Duration exceeding as ſuch Periods as 1 can 
reckon, let me add whilſt I will; which I think is the Notion 

we have of Eternity, of whoſe 4 we have no other No- 
tion than we have of the Infinity of Number, to which we een 

add for ever without End. 

§. 32. And thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe tws 
Fountains of all Know ledge before-mentioned, (viz. ) Reflection 
and Senſation, we get the * of Duration, and the Meafures 
of it. 


For, Firſt, b by. obſerving what caſh i in our Minds, wowed | 
Ideas there in T rain conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin 
to appear, we come by the Mo of Succeſſion. 

Secondly, By obſe a Diſtance in the Parts of this Succeſ- 
ſion, we get the Idea of Duration. 

Thirdy, By Senfition obſerving certain Appearances at cer- 
tain regular and ſeeming equidiſtant Periods, we get the [deas of 
certain Lengths or Meafures of Duration, as Minutes, Hours, 
Day Years, &c. 

_— By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, or 
Ideas of ſtated Length of Duration in our Minds, as often as we 
will, we can come to imagine Duration, where nothing dues 
really endure or exit; and thus we imagine To- Morrow, next 
Year, or ſeven Years hence, 

Fiftbh, 
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154 Duration and Expanſion, con ſidered together. 
5 abb By being able to repeat any ſuch /dea of any Length 
of Time, as of a Minute, a Year, or an Age, as often as' we 
will in our own Thoughts, and add them one to another, with- 
cut ever coming to the End of ſuch Addition, any nearer than 
we can to the End of Number, to which we can always add, 
we come by the Idea of Eternity, as the future eternal Duration 
of our Souls, as well as the Eternity of that infinite Being, which 
muſt neceſſarily have always exiſteece. 
_ © Sixthly, By conſidering any Part of infinite Duration, as ſet 
out by, — Meaſures, we come by the Idea of what we 
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call Time in general. 
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AS a: 8. "T's we have in the-precedent 


44 


5 Chapters dwelt pretty long on the 


1 and. 1 4 Conſiderations of Space and Dura- 


„„ tion; yet they being Ideas of general Concern- 
ment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in their 
Nature, the Comparing them one with another, may, perhaps 
be of Uſe for their Illuſtration; and we may have the more 
clear and diſtinct Conception of them, by taking a View of 
them together. Diſtance or Space, in its ſimple abſtract 
Conception, to avoid Confuſion, I call E xpanſion, to diſtin- 
iſh it from Extenſion, which by ſome is uſed to expreſs this 
Diſtance only as it is in the ſolid Parts of Matter, and ſo in- 
cludes, or at leaſt intimates the Idea of Body: Whereas the Idea 
of pure Diſtance includes no ſuch Thing. I preſer alſo the 
Word Expanſion to Space, becauſe Space is oſten applied to 
Diſtance of fleeting ſucceſſive Parts which never exiſt toge- 
ther, as well as to thoſe which are permanent. In both theſe, 
(viz. Expanſion and Duration) the Mind has this common Idea 
of continued Lengths, capable of greater or leſs Quantities : 
For a Man has as clear an Idea of the Difference of the Length 
of an Hour, and a Day, as of an Inch and a Foot. 


FE at §. 2. The Mind, having got the Idea of the 
24740 - Length of any Part of Eæpanſion, let it be a Span; 
Matter. or a Pace, or what Length you will, can, as has 
| - | 4: ': 297500 en 
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been ſaid, repeat that Idea; and ſo adding it to the former, 
enlarge its Idea of Length, and make it equal to two Spans, or 
two Paces, and ſo as oſten as it will, till it equal the Diſtance 
of any Parts of the Earth one from another, and: increaſe thus, 
till it amounts to the Diſtance. of the Sun, or remoteſt Star. 
By ſuch a Progreſſion as this, ſetting out from the Place 
where it is, or any other Place, it can proceed and paſs be- 
yond all thoſe Lengths, and find nothing to ſtop its going on, 


either in, or without Body. Tis true, we can eaſily in our 


Thoughts come to the End of ſolid Extenſion; the Extre- 
mity and Bounds of all Pody, we have no Difficulty to arrive 
at: But when the Mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its 
Progreſs into this endleſs Expanſion; of that it can neither 
find nor conceive any End. Nor let any one ſay, That beyond 
the Bounds of Body there is nothing at all, unleſs he will con- 
fine GOD within the Limits of Matter. Solomon, whoſe 
Underſtanding was filled and enlarged with Wiſdom, ſeems to 


have other Thoughts, when he ſays, Heaven, and the Hea- 


ven of Heavens, cannat contain Thee And he, I think, very 
much magnifies to himſelf the Capacity of his own Underſtand- 
ing, who perſuades himſelf, that he can extend his Thoughts 
ſarther than GOD exiſts, or imagine any Expanſion where 
he is not. Wr. bok wrt} . BRO 47-9 

F. 3. Juſt ſo is it in Duration, The Mind, ba- Nor Duration 
- wing got the Idea of any Length of Duration, by Motion. © 

can double, multiply, and enlarge it, not only _ __ 

beyond its own, but beyond the Exiſtence of all corporeal Be- 
ings, and all the Meaſures of Time, taken from the great Bo- 
dies of the World, and their Motions. But yet every one eaſily 
admits, That though we make Duration boundleſs, as certain- 
ly it is, we cannot yet extend it beyond all Being. GOD, eve- 
ry one eaſily allows, fills Eternity; and *tis hard to find a Rea- 


- ſon,” why any one ſhould doubt that he likewiſe fills Immenſity. 


His infinite Being is certainly as boundleſs one way as. another; 
and  methinks it aſcribes a little too much to Matter, to ſay, 
where there is no Body, there is nothing. 
$.4. Hence, I think, we may learn the Reaſon, hy lden more 
why every one familiarly, and without the leaſt % admit 
heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes Eternity, and infinite Dura- 
ſticks not to aſcribe Infinity to Duration; but tis tion, than in- 
with more Doubting and Reſerve, that many ad- + e Expan- 
mit, or ſuppoſe the Infinity of Space. Ihe Rea- : EA 
ſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, that Duration and Exten- 
ſion being uſed as Names of Affection; belonging A other 
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| t e 10D mine Dane we 
cannot avoid doing ſo: But not attributing to him Extenſion, 


but only to Matter, which is finite, we are apter to doubt of 


the Exiftence of Expanſion without Matter, of which alone 
we commonly fu it an Attribute. And therefore, when 
Men purſue their Thoughts. of Space, they are apt to ſtop at 
the Confines of Body, 1 there at an End too, 
and reached no ſarther. Or Ideas upon Conſideration 
carry them farther, yet they term ö tat Lienin 
of the Uniyerſe, imaginary Space; as if it were nothing, be- 
cauſe there is no Body exiſting in it. Whereas Duration, an- 
tecedent to all Body, "ani to the Motion which it is meafured 
by, they never term imaginary ; becauſe it is never ſuppoſed 
void of ſome other real Exiſtence. And if the Names of Things 


may at all direct our Thoughts towards the Originals of Men's 


Ideas (as J am apt to think that they may very much, ) one 
may have Occaſion to think by the Name of Duration, that the 
| 5 of Exiſtence, hors a Kind of Reſiſtance to any 
deſtructive Force, and the Continuation of Solidity, (which is 
apt to be confounded with, and if we look into the minute 


anatomical Parts of Matter, is little N from Hardneſs,) 


were thought to have ſome Analogy, and gave Occaſion to 
Words, ſo near of kin as Durare and Durum eſſe. And that 
| Durare is applied. to the Idea of Hardneſs, as well as that of 
Exiſtence, we ſee in Horace, Eped. 16. ferro duravit ſecula. 
But be that as it will, this is certain, that whoever purtues his 
own Thoughts, will find them ſometimes launch out t beyond 
the Extent'of Body, into the Infinity of Space or nr ; 
the Idea whereof is diſtinct and 5 from Bod 8.80 : 
other Things: Which may (to thoſe who pleaſe a 708 
oſ farther Meditation. 2 g 

Time to Dura- 5 5. Time imgenical hes Dita. anda 


tion, is as æpanſion. I are ſo much of thoſe 
Place to Eæ- nd Oceans. of Eternity and Immenſity 
panfion. as is ſet out and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as 


it were by Landmarks; and ſo are made uſe of, todenote the 
Poſition of finite real Beings, in reſpect one to another, in 
thoſe uniform infinite Oceans of Duration and Space. Theſe 
_ . rightly conſidered, are nothing but Ideas of determinate Diſtances 
from certain known Points fixed in diſtinguiſhable ſenſible 
Things, and ſuppoſed to keep the ſame Diſtance one from ano» 
ther. From ſuch Points fixed in ſenſible Beings we reckon, and 


from them we meaſure our Portions of thoſe infinite Quanti- 


_ 3 are 3 call * 
ce. 
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Place. For Duration and Space being in themſelves uniform 
and boundleſs, the Order and Poſition of Things, without ſuch 
| known ſettled Points, would be loft in them; and all Things 
would lie jumbled in an incurable Confuſion. - N 

§. 6. Lime and Place taken thus for deter- Time and _ 
minate diſtinguiſhable Portions of thoſe infinite "Pace are ta- 
Aby ſſes of Space and Duration, ſet out or ſup- ken for fo much. 
poſed to he diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by Marks Abi as 
and known Boundaries, have each of them a e ſet out by 


twofold Acceptation. _=_ ——— 


| | | REPO ny os © OY 
Firft,, Tims in general is commonly taken for ſo-much of in- 
finite Duration, as is meaſured out by, and co- exiſtent with the 
Exiſtence and Motions of the great Bodies of the Univerſe, as 
far as we know any thing of them: And in this Senſe, Time be- 
ins and ends with the Frame of this ſenſible World, as in theſe. 
hraſes before-mentioned, before all Time, or when Time ſpall 
be no mare. Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes for that Portion 
of infinite Space, which is poſſeſſed by, and camprebended with- 
in the material World; and is thereby diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt of Expanſion; though this may more properly be called 
Extenſion than Place. Within theſe two are conſined, and by 
the obſervable Parts of them, are meaſured and determined the 
particular Time or Duration, and the particular Extenſion and 
Place of all corporeal Being. D f 
$. 7. Secondly, Sometimes the Word Time is deten for 
uſed in a larger Senſe, and is applied to Parts of 1 
that infinite Duration, not that were really diſtin- 6 gn by + "IP 
guiſhed and meaſured out by: this real Exiſtence, * jure; taten 
and periodical Motions of ies that were ap- from the Bult 
pointed from the Beginning to be for Signs and or Metian of 
for Seaſons, and for Days, and Years, and are Bodies. | 
accordingly our Meaſures of Time; but fuch other Portions - 
too of that infinite uniform Duration, which we, upon any Oc- 
caſion, do ſuppoſe equal to certain Lengths of meaſured Time; 
and ſo conſider them as bounded and deterrained.- For if we: 
{hould ſuppoſe the Creation, or Fall of the Angels, was at the 
Beginning of the Julian Period, we ſhould ſpeak properly 
enough, and ſhould be underſtood, if we ſaid, tis a longer 
Time ſince the Creation of Angels, than the Creation of the 
ow by ** Vears: 3 we would mark out fo much 
that undiſtiaguiſhed Duration, as we ſuppole to, and 
would have admitted 764 annual Revolutions 2 mo- 
ving at the Rate it now does. And thus likewiſe we ſometimes 
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ſpeak of Place, Diſtance, or Bulk in the great Inane beyond 
the Confines of the World, when we conſider ſo much of that 
Space as is equal to, or capable to receive a Body of any 
affigned Dimenſions, as a Cubick Foot; or do fuppoſe a 
Point in it, at ſuch a certain Diſtance from any Part of the 
Vargas... b | 5 
S8. 8. Where and II hen are Queſtions belong- 
They belong to ing to all finite Exiſtences, and ate by us always 
all Bring. reckoned from ſome known Parts of this ſenſi- 
dle World, and from ſome certain Epochs mark- 
ed out to us by the Motions obſervable in it. Without ſome 
ſuch fixed Parts or Periods, the Order of Things would be 
loft, to our finite Underſtandings, in the boundleſs invariable 
Oceans of Duration and Expanſion ; which comprehend in 
them all finite Beings, and in their full Extent, belong only 
to the Deity. And therefore we are not to wonder, that we 
comprehend them not, and do ſo often find our Thoughts at 
a loſs, when we would confider them, either abſtractly in 
themſelves, or as any way attributed to the firſt incomprehen- 
fible Being. But when applied to any particular finite Beings, 
the Extenſion of any Body is fo much of that infinite Space, 
as the bulk of that Body takes up. And' Place is the Poſi- 
tion of any Body, when conſidered at a certain Diftance from 
| ſome other. As the Idea of the particular Duration of any 
Thing, is an Idea of that Portion of infinite Duration, which 
paſſes during the Exiſtence of that Thing ; fo the Time when 
the Thing exiſted is the Idea of that Space of Duration, which 
paſſed between ſome known and fixed Period of Duration, 
and the Being of that Thing. One ſhews the Diftance of 
the Extremities of the Bulk, or Exiſtence: of the ſame Thing, 
as that it isa Foot Square, or laſted two Years; the other ſhews 
the Diſtance of it in Place, or Exiſtence, from other fixed 
Points of Space or Duration; as that it was in the Middle of 
Lincolns-Inn- Fields, or the firſt Degree of Taurus, and in the 
Year of our Lord 1671, or the 1000 Year of the Julian 
Period : All which Diftances we meaſure ' by preconceived 
Ideas of certain Lengths of Space and Duration, as Inches, 
Feet, Miles, and Degrees, and in the other Minutes, Days, 
and Years, &c, | Kat | 
All the Parts F. 9. There is one Thing more, wherein 
of Extenſion Space and Duration' bave a great Conformity, 
are Extenſion; and that is, Though they are juſtly reckoned 
and all the amongſt our ſimple Ideas, yet none of the di- 
Parts e Du- ſtinct Ideas we have of either, is without all 


ration, are Manner 
Duration. | 
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Manner of Compoſition*; it is the very Nature of both of them 
to conſiſt of Parts: But their Parts being all of the fame Kind, 
and without the Mixture of any other Idea, hinder them not 
from having a Place amongſt fimple 1deas. Could the Mind, 
as in Number, come to fo ſmall a Part of Extenſion or Dura- 
tion; as excluded Diviſibility, that would be, as it were, the 
indiviſible Unit, or Idea; by Repetition of which, it would 
make its more enlarged Ideas of Extenfion and Duration. But 
ſince the Mind is not able to frame an Idea of any Space with- 
out Parts; inſtead thereof it makes uſe of the common Mea- 
ſures, which by familiar Uſe, in each Country, have imprinted 
themſelves on the Memory, (as Inches and Feet; or Cubits, 
and Paraſangs; and ſo Seconds, Minutes, Hours, Days, and 
Years in Duration:) The Mind makes uſe, I fay, of ſuch 
Ideas as theſe, as ſimple ones; and theſe are the component 
Parts of larger Ideas, which the Mind, upon Occaſion, makes 
by the Addition of ſuch known Lengths, which it is acquainted 

- FOTO | with. 
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A has been objected to Mr. Lock-, that if Space conſiſts of Parts, 


farther objected, That Mr. Locke hath not given in the 1 1th Cha 


= of Simple Ideas, an 
e Word Simple Ideas. To 


declares, That he has not treated this Subject in an Order perfectly 
Scholaſtick, having not had much Familiarity with thoſe ſort of Books 
during the writing of his, and not remembring at all the Method in 
which they are written; and therefore his Readers ought not to ex- 
pect Definitions regularly placed at the Beginning of each new Sub- 
ect. Mr. Locke contents himſelf to employ the principal Terms that 
he uſes, ſo that from his Uſe of them the Reader may eaſily com- 
prehend what he meang by them. But with reſpect to the Term 
Simple Idea, he has had the good Luck to define that in the Place 
cited in the Objection ; and therefore there is no Reaſon to ſupply Y 
that Defect. The Queſtion then is to know, Whether the Idea of 
Extenſion agrees with this Definition? Which will effectually agree 
to it, if it be underſtood: in the Senſe which Mr. Locke had principally 
in his View; for that Compoſition which he deſigned to exclude in 
that Definition, was a Compoſition. of different Ideas in the Mind, 
and not a Compolition of the ſame Kind in a Thing whoſe Eſſence 


conſiſts 


— — — 
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with. On the other Side, the ordinary ſmalleſt Meaſure we 

have of either, is Iook'd on as an Unit in Number, when the 

Mind by Diviſion would reduce them into leſs Fractions. 

ee e 
of Space or Duration, when the Idea under Conſideration be- 

comes very big, or very ſmall, its preciſe Bulk becomes very 

obſcure and confuſed; and it is the Number of its 'repeated - 

Additions, or Diviſions, that alone remains clear and diſtinct, 
as will eaſily a o any one, who will let his Thoughts 

looſe in the v panſion of Space, or Diviſibility of Matter. 
Every Part of Duration, is Duration too; and every Part of 
Extenſion, is Extenſion; both of them capable of Addition 
or Diviſion in inſnitum. But the leaſt Portions of either of 
them, whereof we have clear and diſtin Ideas, may, perhaps, 
be fitteſt to be conſidered by us, as the ſimple Ideas of that 
Kind, out of which our complex Modes of Space, Exten- 
ſion, and Duration, are made up, and into which they can 
again be diſtinctly reſolved. Such a ſmall Part of Duration, 
may be called a Moment, and is the Time of one Idea in our 
Minds, in the Train of their ordinary Succeſſion there. The 


1 * 
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conſiſts in having Parts of the ſame Kind, where you can never 
come to à Part entirely exempted from this Compoſition. So that 
If the Idea of Eætenſien conſiſts in having Parties extra Partes (as the 
Schools ſpeak) *tis always, in the Senſe of Mr. Locke, a Simple Idea: 
becauſe the Idea of having Partes extra Partes, cannot be reſolved 
into two other /deas. For the Remainder of the Objection made 
to Mr. Locke, with reſpect to the Nature of Extenſion, Mr. Locke was 
aware of it, as may be ſeen in $. 9. Ch. 15. of the ſecond Book, 
where he ſays; That the leaſt Portion of Space or Extenſion, where- 
of we have a clear and diſtin Jes, may, perhaps, be the fitteſt to 
be conſider d by us as a Simple Ideas of that Kind, out of which our 
complex Modes of Space and Extenfion are made up. So that 
according to Mr. Locke, it may very fitly be call'd a Simple Idea, 
fince it is the leaſt Idea of Space that the Mind can form to it ſelf, 
and that cannot be divided by the Mind into any leſs, whereof it 
has in it felf any determined Perception. From whence it fol- 
lows, that it is to the Mind one Simple Idea; and that is ſufficient 
to take away this Objeftion; for *tis not the Deſign of Mr. Locke, 
in this Place, to diſcourſe of any Thing but concerning the Ideas of 
the Mind. But if this is not ſufficient to clear the Difficulty, 
Mr. Locke hath nothing more to add, but that if the Idea of Exten- 
nion is ſo peculiar, that it cannot exactly agree with the Definition 
that he has given of thoſe Simple Ideas, ſo that it differs = ſome 
nner 
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Other, wanting a proper Name, yy trons teat 


be allowed to call a ſenſibly Point, meaning 
Particle of Matter or Space we can . hich is — 


 marily about a Minute, and tothe ſharpeſt Eyes don ok 


than thirty Seconds of a Circle, whereof the By = the 


Centre. 


8. 10. ' Expanſion and Duration have this far- LR Sale 
ther Agreement, that though they are both on- Their Parrs 
fidered by us as having Parts; yet their Parts infeparable. 
yy ws; ar mga thothet, no not even 

in Though: Th the Parts of Bodies, from huts wh 

the one, and the Parts of Motion, or 

—— the — of Ideas in our Minds, from whence we 
take the Meaſure of the other, may be interrupted and 


ſepa- 
rated; as the one is often Reſt, and the other is 8 
which we call Reſt too. oo * r 


K 11. But yet there is this manifeſt Diffe- run ts 
rence between them, "That the Iduas of Length 45 Line, Ex- 
Which we have of Expanſion, are turned every panſten as 4 
Way, and fo make Figure, and Breadth, and 7 


Thickneſs ; ary roy is but as it were the ee 
Length of one ftrait Line, extended in in not capa- 
ble of Wfa Variation, or Figure; but is one common 
Meaſure of all Exiſtence whatſoever, wherein all Things, 
whilſt they exiſt, equally partake. _—_—_— 
is common to all Things, eee qc 
comprehends that Part of their Exiftence, as much = 
were all but one ſingle Being; and we ma truly bs, es 
exiſt in the ſame Moment of Time. Nc £ Angels 
Spirits have any Ana to this, 1 
2 my Comprebenſion: And, | perhaps, for us, who have 
Underſtandings and Comprebenſiom ſuited to our own Preſer- 
| vation, and the Ends of our own Being, but not to the Rea- 
lity and Extent of all other Beings, tis near as hard to con- 
ceive e or to have an * any n 


a. SLICES PEI 
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manner from all others of that Kind, ke thinks *tis better toove K 
there expos'd to this Difficulty, than to make a new Diviſion in his 
Favour. Tis enough for Mr. Locke that his Meaning can be under- 
ſtood. Tis very common to obſerve intelligible Diſcourſes f 
by too much Subtilty in nice Diviſions. We ought to put 
ether, as well as we can, Dofirine Cauſe; but, after 1 feve- 


Things will not be bundled up together —_ our Terms and 
Ways of * L EN 


— 


"> | * 
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Aich a perſecl Negation of all manner of Expanſion ; as it is 


t have the Idea of any real Exiſtence, with a perſect Nega- 


tion of all manner of Duration. And therefore what Spirits 
have to do with Space, or how they communicate in it we 
know not. All that we know is, that Bodies do each ſingly 
poſſeſs its proper Portion of it, according to the Extent of its 
ſolid Parts; and thereby exclude all other Bodies from having 

any Share in that particular Portion of Space, whilſt it re- 
mains there. S 9 * TR 2 h 3 
„„ a A Duration, and T ime, which is aPart of 

Dur ation bas it, is the Idea we have of periſhing Diſtance, of 
never oo. hieb no two Parts exiſt together, but follow 
Parti toge- each other in Succeſſion ; as Expanſiqs it the 


— "in .. Idea. of lafting Diſtance, . all whoſe Parts exiſt 


tiacgetber, and are not capable of Succeſſion. 
And therefore though we cannot conceive any Duration with- 
out Succeflion, . nor can put it together in our Thoughts, that 
any Being does now exiſt to-morrow, or poſſeſs at once more 
than the preſent Moment of Duration; yet we can conceive 


the eternal Duration of the Almighty, far different from that 
of Man, or any other finite Being: Becauſe Man compre- 


hends not in his Knowledge, or Power, all paſt and future 
Things: His Thoughts are but of yeſterday, and he knows 
not what to-morrow will bring ſorth. What is once paſſed, 


hae can never recall; and what is. yet to come, he cannot make 


preſent. What I ſay of Man, I ſay of all finite Beings, who 


though they may far exceed Man in Knowledge and Power, 


yet are no more than the meaneſt Creature, in compariſon 
with God himſelf. - Finite of any Magnitude, holds not any 
Proportion to infinite. God's infinite Duration being accom- 
panied with infinite Knowledge, and infinite Power, he ſees 


all things paſt, and to come; and they are no more diſtant 


ſrom his Knowledge, no farther removed ſrom his Sight than 
the preſent: They all lie under the ſame View; and there is 
nothing which he cannot make exiſt each Moment he pleaſes. 
For the Exiſtence of all Things depending upon his good Plea- 


ſure, all things exiſt every Moment, that he thinks fit to have 


them exiſt. Lo conclude, Expanſion and Duration do mu- 
tually embrace and comprehend each other; every Part of 


Space being in every Part of Duration; and every Part of 


Duration in every Part of Expanſion. Such a Combination 

of two diſtin& Ideas, is, I ſuppoſe ſcarce to be found in all 

that great Variety we do or can conceive, and may afford 
— C- H A P, 


Matter to farther Speculation. 
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 Mongſt all the [dear we have, as Numb the © 
thete is none ſuggeſted to the Mind Angie an 
3 by more Ways, ſo there is none 9 . | 
more ſimple, than that of Unity, or One: It Idea. 
has no Shadow of Variety or Compoſition in it: Every Object 
our Senſes are employ'd about; every Idea in our Underſtand- 
ings ; every Thought of our Minds brings this Idea * with 
And therefore it is the moſt intimate to our hts, as 
well as it is, in its Agreement to all other Things, ow 2 
univerſal Idea we have. For Number applies it ſelf to — 
* Actions, Thoughts, every Thing that either doth. 
exiſt, or can be imagined. 
2. By repeating this Idea in our Minds, and 1s Modes 1 
40g the Repetitions together, we come by made by Addi- 
the complex Ideas of the Modes of it. Thus by n. 
adding One to One, we have the complex Idea of a Couple: 
putting twelve Units together, we have the complex Idea of a. 
Dozen, _ a Score, or a Million, or any other Number. 
3. The fimple Modes of Number are of all” 
4 the moſt dine 01 She leaſt Vatan, ” yy Made 
which is an Unit, making each Combination 
as clearly different from that which approacheth neareſt to it, : 
as the moſt remote; Two being as diſtinct from One, as Two. ẽ² & 
Hundred; and the Idea of Two, as diſtinct from the Idea of 
Three, as the Magnitude of the whole Earth is from that of a 
Mite, This is not ſo in other ſimple Modes, in which it is not 
ſo eaſy, nor, perhaps, poſſible for us to diſtinguiſh betwixt two 
approaching Ideas, which yet are really different. For who will 
undertake to find a Difference between the White of this Pa- 
r, and that of the next Degree to it? Or can form diftin& 
deas of every the leaſt Exceſs in Extenſion? + 
4. The Clearneſs and Di/tin#tneſs of each Therifils De- A 
Modes if Number from all others, even thoſe that mon/irationg -- 
roach neareſt, makes me apt to think, that * Numbers 
Donations in Number, ifthey are not more the moſt pre- 
evident and exact than in Extention, yet they * | 
are more Re (Feral in their pro. more determinate in 3 
2 | FEE N 
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Application. Becauſe the Ideas of Numbers are more preciſe 
and diſtinguiſhable than in Extenſion; where every Equality 
and Exceſs are not fo eaſy to be obſerved, or meaſured; be- 
cauſe our Thoughts cannot in Space arrive at any determined 
Smallneſs, beyond which it cannot go, as an Unit: And there- 
fore the Quantity or Proportion of any the leaſt Exceſs cannot 
be diſcovered; which is clear otherwiſe in Number, where, as 
has been faid; 91 is as diſtinguiſhable from go, as from gooo, 
hough 91 be the next immediate Exceſs to 90. But it is not 
ſo in Extenſion, where whatſoever is more than juſt a Foot, or 
an Inch, is not diſtinguiſhable from the Standard of a Foot, or 
an Inch; and in Lines, which appear of an _ Length, one 
may be longer than the other by innumerable Parts: Nor can 
any one affign an Angle, which ſhall be the next biggeſt to a 
right one. | 
| $. 5. By the repeating, as has been ſaid, of 
Rd G Ab, x an Unit, and joining it to another 
| Unit, we make thereof one collective Idea, 
marked by the Name Two. And whoſoever can do this, and 
proceed on, ſtill adding one more to the laſt collective Idea 
which he had of any Number, and give a Name to it, may 
count, or have Ideas for ſeveral Collections of Units, diſtin- 
8 one from another, as far as he hath a Series of Names 
for following Numbers, and a Memory to retain that Series, 
with their ſeveral Names: All Numeration being but {till 
the adding of one Unit more, and giving to the whole toge- 
ther, as comprehended in one Idea, a new or diſtin Name or 
Sign, whereby to know it from thoſe before and after, and di- 
ſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller and greater multitude of Units. 
So that he that can add one to one, and ſo to two, and ſo go 
on with his Tale, taking ſtill with him the diſtinct Names be- 
longing to every Progreſſion ; and ſo again, by ſubſtracting an 
Unit from each Collection, retreat and leſſen them, is capable 
of all the Ideas of Numbers, within the Compaſs of his Lan- 
guage, or for which he hath Names, though not, perhaps, of 
more. For the ſeveral ſimple Modes of Numbers, being in our 
Minds but ſo many Combinations of Units, which hath no Va- 
riety, nor are capable of any other Difference, but more or leſs, 
Names or Marks for each diſtinct Combination, ſeem more ne- 
ceſſary, than in any other ſort of Ideas. For without ſuch Names 
or Marks, we can hardly well make uſe of Numbers in reckon- 
ings eſpecially where the Combination is made up of any great 
ultitude of Units; which put together without a Name or 
Magk, to diſtinguiſh that preciſe Collection, will hardly be 
© kepl from being a Heap in Confuſion, pb = 
8 N §. 6. This 
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6. This, I think, to be the Reaſon why „„ . 
of Americans, J have ſpoken with, (who were 5 — 4 
otherwiſe. of quick and rational Parts enough,) | | 
could not, as we do, by any means, count to 1000 3 nor had 
any diſtin Idea of that Number, though they could recxon 
very well to 20. Becauſe their Language being ſcanty, ang 
accommodated only to the few Neceſſaries oſ a needy ſimple 
Life, / unacquainted either with Trade or Mathematicks, had 
no Words in it to ſtand for 1000 ; ſo that when they were diſ- 
courſed with of thoſe greater Numbers, they would ſhew the 
Hairs of their Head, to expreſs a great Multitude, which they 
could not number; which Inability, I ſuppaſe, proceeded from 
their want of Names, The Tououpinambos had no Names far 
Numbers above 5 ; any Number beyand that, they made out 
by ſhewing their Fingers, and the Fingers of ih 
others who were preſent : And I doubt not but FHiſeire te, 
we our ſelves might diſtinQly number in Words, J gg © 
a great deal farther than we uſually do, would Brafil, par 
we find out but ſome fit Denominations to fignify Jean 45 Lery, 
them by; whereas in the way we take now to c. 20.442. 
name them, hy Millions of Millions of Millions, | 
Eg. it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or at moſt four and 
twenty decimal Progreſſions, without Confuſion. But to ſhew 
how much-diftin Names conduce to our well reckoning, or ha- 
ving uſeful Ideas of Numbers, let us ſet all theſe following Fi- 
gures, as the Marks of one Number: v. g.. | 
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Numilions. Osilen. Seprilians. Sextilions. Quintriliam. 
857324. 162486. 345896. 437916. 423147. 


Quatrilians. - Trilions.  Bilions. Milli. \ Units, + 
248106. 235421. 261734. 368149. 623137. 


The ordinary way of naming this Number in Engliſb, will he 
the often repeating of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of 
Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, (which 
is the Denomination of the ſecond fix Figures.) In which way, 
it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing Notions of this 

Number: But whether, by giving every ſux Figures a new and 
orderly Denomination, theſe, and perhaps a great many more 
Figures, in Progreſſion, might not eaſily be counted diſtinctly, 
and Ideas of them both got more gaſily to our ſelves, and 


more plainly ſignified to others, I leave it to be conſidered. 
This I mention only, to ha how neceſſary diſtinct Names 
3 ars 
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are to Numbering, without pretending to introdute new. ones 
of my Invention: „% aan 

Wh Chil 5 8. 7. Thus Children, either ſor want of Names 
ne, „: to mark the ſeveral Progreſſions of Numbers, or 
"rartjer., not having yet the Faculty to collect ſcattered 
1 Ideas into complex ones, and range them in a 


regular Order, and ſo retain them in their Memories, as is ne- 
ceſſary to Reckoning, do not begin to number very early, nor 


proceed in it very far or ſteadily, till a good while aſter they 
are well furniſhed with good Store of other Ideas; and ont 
may often obſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and 
have very clear Conceptions of ſeveral other things, before 
they can tell 20. And ſome, through the Default of their Me- 


mories, who cannot retain the ſeveral Combinations oſ Num- 


bers, with their Names annexed in their diſtinct Orders, and 


the Dependance of ſo long a Train of numeral Progreſſions, 


and their Relation one to another, are not able all their Liſe- 
time, to reckon, or regularly go over any moderate Series of 
Numbers. For he that will count Twenty, or have any Idea 
of that Number, muſt know, that Nineteen went before, with 
the diſtinct Name or Sign of every one of them, as they and 
marked in their Order; ſor where- ever this fails, a Gap is 


made, the Chain breaks, and the Progreſs in OA; 
go no farther. So that to reckon right, it is required, 1 That 
the Mind diſtinguiſh carefully tvro Ideas, which are different 


one from another only by the Addition or Subſtraction of one 
Unit. 2. That it retain in Memory the Names or Marks of 


the ſeveral Combinations from an Unit to that Number; and 


that not confuſedly, and at random, but in that exact Order, 
that the Numbers follow one another: In either of which, if 
it trips, the whole. Buſineſs of Numbering will be diſturbed, 
and there will remain only the confuſed Idea of Multitude, 
but the Ideas neceſſary to diſtinct Numeration, will not be 
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attained to. 3 


ures all Mes- That it is that which the Mind makes uſe of in 
"furables. 


meaſuring all things, that by us are meaſurable, 
| which principally. are Expanſion and Duration; 
and our Idea of Infinity, even when applied to thoſe, ſeems to 


be nothing but the Infinity of Number. For what elfe are our 


Ideas of Eternity and Immenſity, but the repeated Additions 
of certain Ideas of imagined Parts of Duration and Expanſion, 
with the Infinity of Number, in which we can come to no End 


of Addition? For ſuch an inexhauſtible Stock, Number (of all 


J | other 
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other our Ideas) moſt clearly furniſhes us with, as is obvious 
to every one. For let a Man collect into one Sum, as great a 
Number as he pleaſes, this Multitude, how great ſoever, 
leſſens not one Jot the Power of adding to it, or brings him 
any nearer the End of the inexhauſtible Stock of Number, 
where ſtill there remains as much to be added, as if none 
were taken out. And this endleſs Addition, or Addibility, (if 
any one like the Word better) of Numbers, ſo apparent to 
the Mind, is that, I think, which gives us the cleareſt and 
moſt diſtinct Idea of Infinity: Of vrhich more in the follow- 
ing Chapter 6 | | ; . {> 


PS. 


Fenn | 
_ Of InrinirTy. hr 
$. 1. | E that would know what kind of Infinity, in tr: 


lata it is, to which we give the 9riginal In- 
41 Name of Infinity, cannot do it bet= , attri- 
ter than by conſidering to what Infinity is by 73/4 #2 Space, 
the Mind more immediately attributed, and I. 
then how the Mind comes to frame it. 2 Nr 
Finite and Infinite, ſeem to me to be looked upon by the 
Mind, as the Modes of Quantity, and to be attributed prima- 
rily in their firſt Deſignation only to thoſe things which have 
Parts, and are capable of Increaſe or Diminution, by the Ad- 
dition or Subtraction of any the leaſt Part: And ſuch are the 
Ideas of Space, Duration, and Number, which we have con- 
ſidered in the foregoing Chapters. Tis true, that we cannot 
but be aſſured, that the great GOD, of whom, and from 
whom are all things, is incomprehenſibly infinite. But yet, 
when we apply to that firſt and ſupreme Being, our Idea of 
Infinite, in our weak and narrow Thoughts, we do it prima- 
rily in reſpect of his Duration and Ubiquity; and, I think, 
more figuratively to his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and 


other Attributes, which are properly inex hauſtible and incom- 


prehenſible, Sc. For when we call them infinite, We have 
no other Idea of this Infinity, but what carries with it ſome 
Reflection on, and Intimation of that Number or Extent 
of the Acts or Objects of God's Power, Wiſdom and Goods 
neſs, which can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, or ſo many, 

| | 4 3 which 
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which theſe Attifbotes will not always furmount and exceed, 


let us multiply them in our Thoughts, as far as we can, with 


all the Infinity of endleſs Number. I do not pretend to ſay how 


theſe Attributes are in GOD, who is infinitely beyond the 
Reach of our narrow Capacities : 'T hey do, without doubt, 
contain in them all poſſible Perfection: But this, I fay, is 


our Way of conceiving them, and theſe our Ideas of their 


Infinity. X | 
4 S8. 2. Finite then, and Infinite, being by the 


The Idea of Mind look d on as Modifications of Expanſion | 
Finite eafily and Duration, the next thing to be conſidered, 


Found. | is, How the Mind comes by them. As for the 


| Idea of Finite, there is no great Difficulty. The 
obvious Portions of Extenſion, that affect our Senſes, carry with 


them into the Mind the Idea of Finite: And the ordinary Pe- 
riods of Succeſſion, whereby we meaſure Time and Duration, 
as Hours, Days, and Years, . are bounded Lengths. The Dif- 
ficulty is, how we come by thoſe boundleſs Ideas of Eternity 
and [mmenſity, ſince the Objects, which we converſe with, 


come fo much ſhort of any Approach or Proportion to that 
Largeneſs. 12 


$. 3. Every one, that has any Idea of any ſtated 
How wwe come Lengths of Space, as a Foot, finds that he can 
b the Idea of repeat that Idea; and joining it to the former, 
zſinity. make the Idea of two Foot; and by the Addi- 
10 tion of a third, three Foot, and ſo on, without 

ever coming to an end of his Additions, whether of the ſame 
Idea of a Foot, or if he pleaſes of doubling it, or any other Idea 
he has of any Length, as a Mile, or Diameter of the Earth, 
or of the Orbis Magnus : For whichſoever of theſe he takes, 
and how 6ften ſoever he doubles, or any otherwiſe multiplies 


it, he finds, that after he has continued this doubling in his 
Thoughts, and enlarged his Idea as much as he pleaſes, he 


has no more Reaſon to ſtop, -nor is one Jot nearer the End of 
fuch Addition, than he was at firſt ſetting out; the Power of 
enlarging his Idea of Space by farther Additions, remaining 
till the ſame, he hence takes the Idea of infinite Space. 
$. 4. This, I think, is the way whereby the 
Our Tdeaof Mind gets the Idea of infinite Space. Tis a quite 
Space bound- different Conſideration to examine, whether the 
4%. Mind has the Idas of ſuch a boundleſs Space 
actually e iſting, ſince our Ideas are not always 
Proofs of the Exiſtence of Things ; but yet, ſince this comes 
here in our way, I ſuppoſe I may ſay, that we are apt to _ 
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that Space in it ſelf is actually boundleſs, to which Imagina- 
tion the Idea of Space and E of it ſelf naturally leads 
us. For it being conſidered by us, either as the Extenſion of 


Body, or as exiſting by it ſelf, without any folid Matter taking 


it up, (for of ſuch a void Space we have not only the Idea, but 
I have proved, as I think, from the Motion of Bodies, its ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence) it is impoſſible the Mind ſhould be ever able 
to find or ſuppoſe any End of it, or be ſtopp'd any where in 
its Progreſs in this Space, how far ſoever it extends its 
Thoughts. Any Bounds made with Body, even Adamantine 
Walls, are ſo far from putting a ftop to the Mind in its farther 
Progreſs in Space and Extenſion, that it rather facilitates and 
enlarges it: For fo far as that Body reaches, ſo far no one can 
doubt of Extenſion ; and when we are come to the utmoſt Ex- 
tremity of Body, what is there, that can there put a ſtop, and 
ſatisfy the Mind that it is at the End of Space, when it per- 
ceives it is not; nay, when it is ſatisfied that Body it felf can 
move into it? For if it be neceſſary for the Motion of Body, 
that there ſhould be an empty Space, though never ſo little, 
here amongſt Bodies; and it be poſſible for Body to move in 
or through that empty Space ; nay, it is impoſſible for any 
Particle of Matter to move but into an empty Space, the fame 
Poſſibility of a Body's moving into a void „beyond the 
utmoſt of Body, as well as into a void Space, inter- 
ſperſed amongſt Bodies, will always remain clear and evident; 


the Idea of mT pure Space, whether within, or beyond the | 


Confines of all Bodies, being exactly the ſame, differing not 
in Nature, though in Bulk; and there being nothing to hin- 
der Body from moving into it; ſo that wherever the Mind 
places it ſelf by any Thought, either amongſt, or remote from 
all Bodies, it can, in this uniform Idea of Space, no where 


find any Bounds, any Ends; and ſo muſt neceſſarily conclude 


it by the very Nature and Idea of each Part of it, to be 
actually infinite. 

$ 5. As by the Power we find in our ſelves of And ſo of Du- 
repeating, as often as we will, any Idea of Space, 74tion. 
we get the Idea of Immenſity ; ſo, by being able 

to repeat the Idaa of any Length of Duration we have in our 
Minds, with all the endleſs Addition of Number, we come by 
the Idea of Eternity, For we find in our ſelves, we can no 
more come to an End of ſuch repeated Ideas, than we can come 
to the End of Number, which every one perceives he cannot. 
But here again, tis another Queſtion, quite different from 
our having an Idea of Eternity, to know whether there were 
any 
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any real Being, whoſe Duration has been eternal. And as to 
this, I 'fay,- He that conſiders ſomething now exiſting, muſt 
neceſſarily come to ſomething Eternal. But having ſpoke of 
this in another Place, I ſhall ſay here no more of it, but pro- 
ceed on to ſome other Conſiderations of our Idea of Infinity. 
VS. 6. If it be do, that our Idea of Infinity be 
Why other got from the Power, we obſerve in our ſelves, of 
4 tag 7 1 ating without End our on Ideas, it may 
| Feit . be demanded, l h e do not attribute Infinity 
JS; + to other Ideas, as well as thoſe - of Space and 
Duration; ſince they may be as eaſily, and as often repeated 
in our Minds as the other; and yet no body ever thinks of in- 
finite 8Sweetneſs, or infinite Whiteneſs, though he can repeat 
the Idea of Sweet or White, as frequently as thoſe of a Vard, 
or a Day? To which I anſwer, all the Ideas that are conſi- 
dered as having Parts, and are capable of Increaſe by the Ad- 
dition of any equal or leſs Parts, afford us by their Repetition 
the Idea of Infinity; becauſe with this endleſs Repetition, 
there is continued an Enlargement, of which there can be no 
End. But in other Ideas it is not ſo; for to the largeſt Idea 
of Extenſion or Duration that I at preſent have, the Addition 
of any the leaſt Part makes an Increaſe; but to the perfecteſt 
Idea I have of the whiteſt Whiteneſs, if 1 add another of a 
leſs or equal Whiteneſs, © of a whiter than I have, I can- 
not add the Idea, it makes no Increaſe, and enlarges not my 
Idea at all; and therefore the different Ideas of Whiteneſs, c. 
are called Degrees. For thoſe Ideas that conſiſt of Parts, are 
capable of being-augmented by every Addition of the leaft 
Part; but if you take the Idea of White, which one Parcel of 
Snow yielded yeſterday to your Sight, and another Idea of 
White to another Parcel of Snow you ſee to-day, and put 
them together in your Mind, they embody, as it were, and 
run into one, and the Idea of Whiteneſs is not at all in- 
creaſed; and if we add a leſs Degree of Whiteneſs to a 
ter, we are ſo far from increaſing, that we diminiſh it. 
"Thoſe Ideas that conſiſt not of Parts, cannot be augmented to 
what Proportion Men pleaſe, or be ſtretched beyond what 
they have received by their Senſes ; but Space, Duration, and 
Number, being capable of Increaſe by Repetition, leave in 
the Mind an Idea of an endleſs Room for more; nor can we 
conceive. any where a Stop to a farther Addition and Progreſ- 
ſion, and for thoſe Ideas alone lead our Mind towards the 
Thought of Infinity. _ - | 
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F. 75 Though our Idea of Infinity ariſe from 
the Contemplation of Quantity, and the endleſs Difference de. 
Increaſe the Mind is able to make in Quantity, e infinity 
by che repeated Additions of what Portions 2 fe 424 
thereof it pleaſes'; yet I gueſs we cauſe great yore 1 
Confuſion in our Thoughts, when we join Infinity to any ſup- 


poſed Idea of Quantity the Mind can be thought to have, 


and ſo diſcourſe or reaſon about an infinite Quantity, (viz) 
an infinite Space, or an infinite Duration: For aur Idea of In- 
fnity being, as I think, an endleſi growing Idea, but the Idea 
of any Quantity the Mind has, being at that Time terminated 
in that Idea, (for be it as great as it will, it can be no greater 
than it is) to join Infinity to it, is to adjuſt a ſtanding Meaſure 
to a growing Bulk; and therefore I think it is not an infignifi- 
cant Subtilty, if I ſay, that we are carefully to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the Idea of the Infinity of Space, and the Idea of a Space 
infinite: The firſt is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion 


of the Mind, over what repeated Ideas of Space it pleaſes; 


but to have actually in the Mind the Idea of a Space infinite, 
is to ſuppoſe the Mind already paſſed over, and actually to 
have a View of all thoſe repeated Ideas of Space, which an 
endleſs Repetition can never totally repreſent to it: Which 
carries in it a plain Contradiction. * 77. iR Nen 

. 8. This, perhaps, will be a little plainer, TY: >. 
if — conſider it in Numbers. The Infinity of l inf. 
Numbers, to the End of whoſe Addition every nite Space. > 
one perceives there is no Approach, eafily appears © | » - 


to any one that reflects on it: But how clear ſoever this Ids 


of the Infinity of Number be, there is nothing yet more evi- 
dent, than the Abſurdity of the actual Idea of an infinite Num- 
ber. Whatſoever poſitive Ideas we have in our Minds of any 


„Duration, or Number, let them be ever ſo great, they - 


Space 
are ſtill finite; but when we ſuppoſe an inexhauſtible Re- 
mainder, from which we remove all Bounds, and wherein we 
allow the Mind an endleſs Progreſſion of Thoughts, without 
ever compleating the Idea, there we have our Idea of Infinity; 
which though it ſeems to be pretty clear, when we conſider 
nothing elſe in it but the Negation of an End, yet when we 
would frame in our Minds the Idea of an infinite Space or 
Duration, that Idea is very obſcure, and confuſed, becauſe it 
is made up of two Parts, very different, if not inconſiſtent. 
For let a Man frame in his Mind an Idea of any Space or 
Number, as great as he will; *tis plain, the Mind reſts and 
terminates in that Idea; which is contrary to the Idea of Infi- 
MON: | nity, 
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nity, which conſiſts in a' ſuppoſed Progreſſion, And 
2 1 an; is, that we are ſo _ confounded, when 
we come to argue, and reaſon about infinite Space or Dura- 
tion, Ec. Becauſe the Parts of ſuchan Idea, not being perceived 
to be, as they are, inconſiſtent, the one Side or other always 
whatever Conſequences we draw from the other; 
as an Iden of Motion not paſſing on, would perplex any one, 
who ſhould: argue from ſuch an Idea, which is not better than 
an Idea of Motion or Reſt; and ſuch another ſeems to me to 
be the Idas of a Space, or (which is the fame Thing) a Num- 
ber infinite, i. e. of a Space or Number, _— the Mind 
actually has, and ſo views, and-terminates wy —— 
or Number, Which in a conſtant and endleſs Enlarging, and 
Progreſſion, it can in Thought never attain to. For how large 
ſoever an Idea of Space I have in my Mind, it is no larger than 
it is that- Inſtant that I have it, though I be capable the next 
Inſtant to double it; and ſo on in infinitum : For that alone is 
infinite, Which has no Bounds; and that the e la,, 
in eee can find none. 
8. 9. But of all other Ideas, l 
e; I have faid, which, I think, furniſbes us-with 
Fords us the the cleareſt and moſt diftintt Idea of. Infinity,” we 
cleareft Idea are capable of. For even in Space and Duration, 
ef RP: when the Mind purſues the Idea of Infinity, 
it there makes uſe of the Ideas and Repetitions 
ef ina, as of Millions of Millions of Miles, or Years, 
which are ſo many diſtin Idæat, kept beft by Number from 
running into a confuſed Heap, wherein the Mind loſes it ſelf; 
and when it has added together as many Millions, Oc. as it 
pleaſes, of known Lengths, of Space or tion, the cleareſt 
{dea it can get of Infinity, is the confuſed incomprehenſible Re- 
mainder of endleſs addible Numbers, which affords no Pro- 
of Stop or Boundary. 
_ 0 8. 10. It will, perhaps, gine un a little farther 
Ozr different Light into the Idea we have of Infinity, and diſ- 
Cn ; 50 cover to us, that it js nat hing but the Infinity of 
1 of Number applied to determinate Parts, of which 
rities. „, we have in our Minds the diſtinct Ideas, if we 
Expanſion. conſider, that Number js not generally thought 
by us infinite, whereas Duration and Extenſion 
are apt to be ſo; which ariſes from hence, that in Number, 
we are at one End as it were. For there being in Number no- 
thing leſs than an Unit, we there ſtop, and are at an end; but 
in Addition, or Increaſe of Number, we can ſet W 
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INFINITY. | 173 
And fo it is like a Line, whereof one End terminating with us, 
the other is extended ſtill forwards beyond all thut we can con- 
ceive; but in Space and Duration it is otherwiſe. For in Du- 
ration we conſider it, as if this Line of Number were extended 
both ways to an unconceivable, undeterminate, and infinite 
Length, which is evident to any one, that will but reflect on 
what Conſideration he hath of Eternity ; which, I ſuppoſe, he 
will find to be nothing elſe but the turning this Infinity of 
Number both ways, d parte ante, and à parte Soft, as they 
ſpeak. For when we would conſider Eternity, _— ante, 
what do we but, beginning ſrom our ſelves, and the - preſent 
Time we are in, repeat in our Minds the Ideas of Years, or 
Ages, or any other aſſignable Portion of Duration paſt, with a 
Proſpect of proceeding, in ſuch Addition, - with all the Infinity 
of Number: And we would conſider Eternity, d parte 
pe, we juſt after the ſame rate begin from our ſelves, and 


reckon . — 0g Periods yet to come, ſtill extending that 


Line of Number as before; and theſe two being put together, 
are that infinite Duration we call Eternity; which, as we turn 
our View either way, forwards or backwards, appears infinite, 


| becauſe we ftill turn that way that infinite End of Number, i. e. 


the Power ſtill of adding more. 

§. 11. The ſame happens alſo in Space, wherein conceiving 
our ſelves to be as it were in the Centre, we do on all Sides 
purſue thoſe indeterminable Lines of Number; and reckoning 
any way from our ſelves, a Yard, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, 
or Orbis Magnus, by the Infinity of Number, we add others 
to them, as often as we will; and having no more Reaſon 
to ſet Bounds to thoſe repeated Ideas, than we have to ſet 


Bounds to Number, we have that indeterminable Iden of Im- 


menſity. ; 

: % And ſince in any Bulk of Matter, our nit Divi- 
Thoughts can never arrive at the utmoſt Diviſi- jhigity. 
bility, therefore there is an apparent Infinity to 5 
us alſo in that, which has the Infinity alſo of Number, but 
with this Difference, That in the former Conſiderations of the 
Infinity of Space and Duration, we only uſe Addition of Num- 
bers; whereas this is like the Diviſion of an Unit into its 
Fractions, wherein the Mind alſo can proceed in inſinitum, as 
well as in the former Additions, it being indeed but the Addi- 
tion ſtill of new Numbers: Though in the Addition of the one, 


we can have no more the poſitive Iden of a Space infinitely 


great, than in the Diviſion of the other, we can have the Idea 
of a Body infinitely little; our Idea of Infinity being, as I may 
28 | ſo 
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174 INFIN ITV 
ſo ſay, a growing and fugitive Idea, ſtill in a boundleſs Pro- 
greſſion, that can ſtop no Where. If abe e og) 
A $ 13. Though it be hard, I think, to. find 
No poſitive J- any one fo abſurd, as to ſay, he has the poſitive 
dea of Infinite. Idea of an actual infinite umber ; the Infinity 
whereof lies only in a Power ſtill of adding any Combination 
Of Units to any former Number, and that as long, and as 
much as one will; the like alſo being in the Infinity of Space 
and Duration, which Power leaves always to the Mind room 
for endleſs Additions ; yet there be thoſe, ho imagine they 
have poſitive Ideas of infinite Duration and Space. It would, 
I think, be enough to deſtroy any ſuch politive Idea of Infi- 
- Nite, to ask him that has it, whether he could add to it or no; 
which would eaſily ſhew the Miſtake of ſuch a poſitive Idea. 
We can, I think, have no poſitive Idea of any Space or Dura- 
tion, which is not made up of, and commenſurate to repeated 
Numbers of Feet or Yards, or Days and Years, which are the 
cemmon Meaſures, whereof we have the Ideas in our Minds, 
and whereby we judge of the Greatneſs of theſe Sort of Quan- 
tities. And therefore, ſince an Idea of infinite Space or Dura- 
tion muſt needs be made up of infinite Parts, it can, have no 
other Infinity than that of Number, capable {till of farther Ad- 
dition; but not an actual poſitive Idea of a Number infinite. 
For, I think, it is evident, that the Addition of finite Things 
together, (as are all Lengths, whereof we have the poſitive 
Idaas) can never otherwiſe produce the Idea of infinite, than as 
Number does; which conſiſting of Additions of finite Units 
one to another, ſuggeſts the Idea of Infinite, only by a Power 
we find we have of ſtill increaſing the Sum, and adding more 
of the ſame Kind; without coming one jot nearer the End of 
ſuch Progreſſion. . 
8. 14. They, who would prove their Idea of Infinite to be po- 
ſitive, ſeem to me to do it by a pleaſant Argument, taken from 
the Negation of an End; which being negative, the Pigeon 
of it is poſitive. . He that conſiders, that the End is in Body, 
but the Extremity or Superficies of that Body, will not, per- 
haps, be forward to grant, that the End is a bare Negative: 
And he that perceives the End of his Pen is black or white, 
will be apt to think, that the End is ſomething more than a 
pure Negation. Nor is it, when applied to Duration, the bare 
Negation of Exiſtence, but more properly the laſt Moment of 
it. But if they will have the End to be nothing but the bare 
Negation of Exiſtence, .I am ſure they cannot deny, but that 
the Beginning is the firſt Inſtant of Being, and is not by any 
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r0- body conceived to be a bare Negation; and therefore by their 
$% own Argument, the Idea of Eternal, -@ parte ante, or of a 
Duration without a Beginning, is but a negative Idea. 5 
8. 15. The Idi of Infinite, has, I confes,, + 
ſomething of poſitive in all thoſe Things we ap- What is po- 
ply to it. When we would think of infinite rise, what ne- 
Space or Duration, we at firſt Step, uſually make gat7ve, in our 
ſome very large Idea, as, perhaps, of Millions of Idea of infi- 
Ages, or Miles, which poſſibſy we double and #7:  _ - 
multiply ſeveral Times. All that we thus amafs - 
together in our Thoughts, is poſitive, and the Aſſemblage of 
a great Number of poſitive Ideas of Space or Duration. But 
what ſtill remains beyond this, we have no more a poſitive 
diſtin Notion of, than a Mariner has of the Depth of the 
Sea, where having let down a large Portion of his Sounding- 
Line, he reaches no Bottom: Whereby he knows the Depth 
to be ſo many Fathoms and more; but how much that more 
is, he hath no diſtinct Notion at all: And could he always 
ſupply new Line, and find the Plummet always fink, without 
ever ſtopping, he would be ſomething in the Poſture of the 
Mind reaching after. a compleat and poſitive [dea of Infinity. 
In which caſe, let this Line be 10, or 10000 Fathoms long, 
it equally diſcovers what is beyond it; and gives only this con- 
fuſed and comparative Idea, that this is not all, but one may 
* go farther. So much as the Mind comprehends of any 
pace, it has a poſitive Idea of: But in endeavouring to make 
it Infinite, it being always enlarging, always advancing, the 
Idea is ſtill imperfect and incompleat. So much Space as the 
Mind takes a view of in its Contemplation of Greatneſs, is a 
clear Picture, and poſitive in the Underſtanding : But Infinite 
is ſtill greater. 1. Then the Idea of ſo much, is poſitive and 


bo- clear. 2. The Idea of Greater, is alſo clear, but it is but a 
"Mm comparative Idea. 3. The Idea of ſo much greater, as cannot © 
on be comprehended ; and this is plain Negative, not Poſitive. For 
y, he has no poſitive clear Idea of the Largeneſs of any Extenſion 
er- (which is that ſought for in the Idea of Infinite) that has not 
Ee: a comprehenſive Idea of the Dimenſions of it: And ſuch, 
te, no body, I think, pretends to, in what is Infinite. For to fay 
1a a Man has a poſitive clear Idea of any Quantity, without 
re knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to ſay, He has 
of the poſitive clear Idea of the Number of the Sands on the 
Ire Sea-ſhore, who knows not how many they be; but only that 
at they are more than Twenty. For juſt ſuch a perſect and 
ny KM politive Idea has he of an infinite Space or Duration, who 
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fays it is larger than the Extent or Duration of 10, 100, 1000, 
or any other Number of Miles, or Years, whereof he 

or can have a poſitive Idea; which is all the Idea, I think, 
we have of Infinite. So that what lies beyond our poſitive 
Idea towards Infinity, lies in Obſcurity; and has the inde- 
terminate Confuſion of a Negative Idea, wherein, I know, I 
neither do, nor can comprehend all I would, it being too large 
for a finite and narrow Capacity: And that cannot but be 
very far from a poſitive compleat Idea, wherein the greateſt 
Part of what I would comprehend, is left out, under the 
undeterminate Intimation of being ftill greater. For to ſay, 
that having in any Quantity meaſured ſo much, or gone ſo 
far, you are not yet at the End, is only to ſay, that that 
Quantity is greater. So that the Negation of an End in any 
Quantity, is, in other Words, only to ſay, that it is bigger: 
And a total Negation of'an End, is but the carrying this Big- 
ger till with you, in all the Progreſſions your Thoughts Ihall 
make in Quantity; and adding this Idea of ſtill greater, to all 
the Ideas go have, or can be ſuppoſed to have of Quantity, 


Now, w ſuch an Idea as that be poſitive, I leave any one 
3 mo 946.1 k thoſe, who ſay they have a poſiti 
16. Lask thoſe, who 1ay ve a poſitive 
We have no Idea of Eternity, whether their Idea of Duration 
pofitive Idea 


of as infinite includes in it Succeſſion, or not? If it does not, 
Deretios, they ought to ſhew the Difference of their No- 

tion of Duration, when applied toan eternal Be- 
ing, and to a finite: Since, perhaps, there may be others, as well 
as I, who will own to them their Weakneſs of Underſtanding 
in this Point; and acknowledge, That the Notion they have 
of Duration, forces them to conceive, that whatever has Du- 
ration, 1s of a longer Continuance to-day than it was yeſterday. 
If to avoid Succeſſion in eternal Exiſtence, they recur to the 
Punttum Stans of the Schools, I ſuppoſe they will thereby 
very little mend the Matter, or help us to a more clear and 
poſitive Idea of infinite Duration, there being nothing more 
inconceivable to me, than Duration without Succeſſion. Be- 
ſides, that Punctum Stans, if it ſignify any thing, being not 
Quantum, finite or infinite, cannot belong to it. But if our 
weak Apprehenſions cannot ſeparate Succeſſion from any Du- 
ration whatſoever, our Idea of Eternity can be nothing but of 
infinite Succeſſion of Moments, of Duration, wherein any thing 
does exiſt; and whether any one has, or can have, a poſitive 
Idea of an actual infinite Number, I leave him to conſider, till 
his infinite Number be ſo great, that he himſelf can add no more 
2 4 to 
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- wit; and as long as he can increaſe it, I doubt he himſelf will 
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think the Idea he hath of it, a little too ſcanty for poſitive . 
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$. 17, I think it unavoidable for every conſidering rational 
Creature, that will but examine his own, or any other Exi- 


| | tence, to have the Notion of an eternal wiſe Being, who had 


no Beginning: And ſuch an Idea of infinite Duration, I am 
ſure I have, But this Nation of a Beginning, being but the 
Negation of a poſitive Thing, ſcarce gives me a poſitive Idea of 


Infinity ; which whenever I endeavour to extend my Thoughts 


to, I confeſs my ſelf ata Loſs, and find I cannot attain any 


clear Comprehenſion of it. r 

. 18. He that thinks he has a poſitive Idea of Ny poprive 
infinite Space, will, when he conſiders it, find Idea if infrite 
that he can no more have a poſitive Idea of the Space. 


greateſt, than he has of the leaſt Space: For in | 


this latter, which ſeems the eaſter of the two, and more with- 


in our Comprehenſion, we are capable only of a comparative 
Idea of Smallneſs, which will always be leſs than any one, 
whereof we have the poſitive Idea. All our poſitive Ideas of 
any Quantity, whether great of little, have always Bounds; 


though our comparative Idea, whereby we can always add to 


the one, and take from the other, hath no Bounds, For that 


which remains, either great or little, not being comprehended 
in that poſitive Idea which we have, lies in Obſcurity: And we 
have no other Idea of it, but of the Power of enlarging the one, 
and diminiſhing the other, without ceaſing, A Peſtle and Mor- 
tar will as ſoon bring any Particle of Matter to Indiviſibility, as 
the acuteſt Thought of a Mathematician ; and a Surveyor may, 


as ſoon with his Chain, meaſure out infinite Space, as a Philo- 


ſopher, by the quickeſt flight of Mind, reach it; or by think- 


ing, comprehend it, which is to have a poſitive Idea of it. He 


that thinks on a Cube of an Inch Diameter, as a clear and. po- 


ſitive Idea of it in his Mind, and fo can frame one of + a * 2, 
and ſo on, *till he has the Idea in his Thoughts of | ſomething 
very little: But yet reaches not the Idea of that incompre- 
fible Littleneſs, which Diviſion can produce. What remains of 
Smallneſs, is as far from his Thoughts, as when he firſt began; 
and therefore he never comes at all to have a clear and poſi- 
tive Idea of that Smallneſs, which is conſequent to infinite 
Diviſibility. þ 

$. 19. Every one that looks towards Infinity, hat is prji- 


does, as I have ſaid, at firſt Glance make ſome tive, what ne- 


very large Idea of that which he applies it to, let gative, in our 
it be Space, or Duration; and poſſibly he wearies Ideaęf infinite. 
| N M ' his 
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. IN FIN1T!Y. 
his Thoughts, by multiplying in his Mind that firſt large Id es: 
But yet by that he comes no, nearer to the having a poſitive 
clear Idea of what remains, to make up a poſitive Infinite, than 
the Country- ſellow had of the Water, which was yet to come, 

and paſs the Channel of the River where he ſtood. 9800 


in : Rufticus expettat dum tranſeat amnis, at ille 
L.abitur, & labetur in omne volubius æuu,. 


83 171 F. 20. There are ſome I have met with, that 
. they Bave a po- put ſo much Difference between infinite Durati- 
/itive Idea of on, and infinite Space, that they perſuade them- 
Eternity, and ſelves, that they have a poſitive Idea of Eterni- 
not Space. ty; but that they have not, nor can have any 
=. Idea of infinite Space. The Reaſon of which 
Miſtake, I ſuppoſe to be this, That finding by a due Contem- 

- Plation of Cauſes and Effects, that it is neceſſary to admit 
ſome eternal Being, and ſo to conſider the real Exiſtence of 
that Being, as taking up,, and commenſurate, to their Idea of 
Eternity: But on the other Side, not finding it neceſſary, but 
on the contrary apparently abſurd, that Body ſnould be infi- 
nite, they forwardly conclude, they can have no Idea of inþ- 
nite Space, becauſe they can have no Idea of infinite Matter. 
Which Conſequence, I conceive, is very ill collected; becauſe 
the Exiſtence of Matter is no ways neceſſary to the Exiſtence 
of Space, no more than the Exiſtence of Motion or the Sun, 
is neceſſary to Duration, though Duration uſes to be meaſured 
by it: And I doubt not but a Man may haye the Idea of 
looo Miles ſquare, without any Body. fo big, as well as the 
Idea of 10000 Years, without any Body ſo old. It ſeems as 


it - eaſy to me to have the Idea of Space empty of Body, as to 
A! think of the Capacity of a Buſhel without Corn, ot the Hollow 
11 of a Nutſhel without a Kernel in it: It being more neceſſary, 
1 that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid Body infinitely extended, 


5 becauſe we have an Idea of the Infinity of Space, than it is 
Wi} neceſſary that the World ſhould be eternal, becauſe we have 
11 an Idea of infinite Duration: And why ſhould we think our 
mil Idea of infinite Space, requires the real Exiſtence of Matter to 
8 - ſupport it, when we find, that we have as clear an Idea of infi- 
1 nite Duration to come, as we have of infinite Duration paſt? 
. Though, I ſuppoſe, no Body thinks it conceivable, that any 
þ | | Thing does, or has exiſted in that future Duration. Nor is it 
. poſſible to join our Idea of ſuture Duration with preſent or paſt 
1 Exiſtence, any more than it is poſſible to make the Ideas of 
Yeſterday, to Day, and to Morrow, to be the ſame; or bring 

. Ages 
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Ages paſt, and future together, and make them contemporary. 
But if theſe Men are of the Mind, that they have clearer Ideas 


of infinite Duration, than of infinite Space, becauſe it is paſt 
doubt, that G O D has exiſted from all Eternity, but there 


is no real Matter co extended with infinite Space: Vet thoſe Phi- 
loſophers who are of Opinion, That infinite Space is poſſeſſed 
by GOD's infinite Omnipreſence, as well as infinite Duration 
by his external Exiſtence, muſt be allowed to have as clear an 
Idea of infinite Space, as of infinite Duration; though neither 


of them, I think, has any poſitive Idea ef In fintiꝝ in either 


Caſe. For whatſoever poſitive Ideas a Man has in his Mind 
of any Quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former, as 
eaſy as he can add together the Ideas of two Days, or two Paces, 


which are poſitive Ideas of Lengths he has in his Mind, and 


ſo on, as long as he pleaſes : Whereby, if a Man had a poſi- 
tive Idea of infinite, either Duration or Space, he could add two 
Infinites together ; nay, make one Infinite infinitely bigger than 
another, Abſurdities too groſs to be confuted. 

§. 21. But yet, if after all this, there be Men Suppoſed poſp- 


who perſuade themſelves, that they have clear ine Ideas of 


poſitive comprehenſive Ideas of Infinity, tis fit 7fnity, Cauſe 
they enjoy their Privilege: And 1 ſhould be of Miſtakes. 
very glad (with ſome others that I know, who _._ 
acknowledge they have none ſuch) to be better informed by 
their Communication, For I have been hitherto apt to think, 
that the great and inextricable Difficulties, which perpetually 
involve all Diſcourſes concerning Infinity, whether of Space, 
Duration, or Divifibility, have been the certain arts of a 
Defe#t in our Ideas of Infinity, and the Diſproportion the Na- 
ture thereof has to the Comprehenſion of our narrow Capacities. 
For whilſt Men talk and diſpute of infinite Space or Dura- 
ration, or if they had as compleat and polſitive Ideas of 
them, as they have of the Names they uſe for them, oras 
they have of a Yard, or an Hour, or any other determinate 
Quantity, it is no Wonder, if the incomprehenſible Nature 
of the Thing they diſcourſe of, or reaſon about, leads them 
into Perplexities and Contradictions; and their Minds be over- 
laid by an Object too large and mighty to be ſurveyed and mana- 
ged by them. © gh. : 85 

F. 22. If I have dwelt pretty long on the Con- AI tbeſe Ideas 
ſiderations of Duration, Space, and Number; and from Senſation 
what ariſes from the Contemplation. of them, and R. fection. 
Infinity, *cis poſſibly no more than the Matter ; 
requires, there being few ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes give more 
Exerciſe to the Thoughts of Men, than theſe do. I pretend 
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1 80 of other Simple Modes. . oY 
not to treat of them in their full Latitude: It ſuffices to my 


Deſign, to ſhew how the Mind receives them, ſuch as they are, 


- from Senfation and Reflection; and how, even the Idea we have 


of Infinity, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to be from any 
Obje& of Senſe, or Operation of our Mind, has nevertheleſs, 
as all our other Ideas, its Original there. Some Mathemati- 
cians, perhaps, of advanced Speculations, may have other Ways 


. to introduce into their Minds Ideas of Infinity: But this hinders 


not, but that they themſelves, as well as all other Men, got 
the firſt Ideas, which they had of Infinity, from Senſation and 
Reflection, in the Method we have here ſet down. 
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5 07 the other Simple Modes. 
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Modes of Mop g. . T Hoh 1 have, in the faregoing 
tion. | Chapters,fhewn how from ſimple 


5 — Ideas taken in by Senſation, the 
Mind comes to extend it ſelf even to Infinity. Which however 


it may, of all others, ſeem moſt remote from any ſenſible Per- 
ception, yet at laſt hath nothing in it, but what is made out of 
imple Ideas received into the Mind by the Senſes, and after- 
wards there put together, by the Faculty of the Mind, as to 
repeat its own Ideas. Though, I ſay, theſe might be Inſtances 
enough of ſimple Modes of the ſimple Ideas of Senſation; and 
ſuffice to ſhew how the Mind comes by them : Yet I ſhall for 
Method's ſake, though briefly, give an Account of ſome few 
more, and then proceed to more complex Ideas. 
2. To Wea, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, 
skip, and abundance of others that might be named, are Words, 
which are no ſooner heard, but every one, who underſtands 
Engliſh, has preſently in his Mind diftin& Ideas, which are all 
but the different Modifications of Motion. AMades of Motion 
anſwer thoſe of Extention : Swift and Slow are two different 
Ideas of Motion, the Meafures whereof are made of the 


Diſtances of Time and Space put together, ſo they are complex 
Ideas comprehending Time and Space with Motion 


$. 3. The like Variety have we in Sounds. 
Every articulateWord is a different Modification 


of Sound- By AS TEEN ION> 


Modes of : 
Sounds, ; 
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or as they are termed, Shades of the ſame Colour, 
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of Hearing by ſuch Modifications, the Mind may be furniſhed 
with diſtin Ideas, to almoſt an infinite Number, Sounds 


alſo, beſides the diftin Cries of Birds and Beafts, are mo- 


dified by Diverſity of Notes of different Length put together, 
which make that complex Idea call'd a Tune, which a Muſi- 
cian may have in his Mind, when he hears or makes no Sound 
at all, by reflecting on the Ideas of thoſe Sounds, fo put toge- 
ther filently in his own Fancy. 4g 
FS. 4. Thoſe of Colours are alſo very various: 
Some we take notice of, as the different Degrees, ,. 
But fince we very ſeldom make Affemblages of Colours, ei- 
ther for Uſe or Delight, but Figure is taken in alſo, and has 
its Part in it, as in Painting, 1 Needle- works, c. 
thoſe which are taken notice of, do moſt commonly belong to 
mixed Modes, as being made up of Ideas of divers Kinds, viz. 
Figure and Colour, ſuch as Beauty, Rainbow, &c. 

$. 5. All compounded T aftes and Smells, are alſo Mages of 
Modes made up of theſe: fimple Ideas of thoſe Tafes.. 
Senſes. But they being ſuch, as generally we 
have no Names for, are leſs taken notice of, and cannot be ſet 
down in Writing ; and therefore muſt be left without Enume- 
ration, to the Thoughts and Experience of my Reader. 

§. 6. In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe imple Modes, 
which are conſidered but as different Degrees of the ſame ſimple 
Idea, though they are in themſelves many of them very di- 
ſtinct Ideas; yet have ordinarily no diſtinct Names, nor are 
much taken notice of, as diſtinct Ideas, where the Difference 
is but very ſmall between them. Whether Men have neglect- 
ed theſe Modes, and given no Names to them, as wanting 
Meaſures nicely to diſtinguiſh them; or becauſe when they 
were ſo diſtinguiſhed, that Knowledge would not be of gene- 
ral or neceſſary Uſe, I leave it to the Thoughts of others; it 
is ſufficient to my Purpoſe to ſhew, that all our ſimple Ideas 
come to our Minds only by Senfation and Reflection; and 
that when the Mind has them, it can variouſly repeat and 
compound them, and ſo make new complex Ideas. But 
though White, Red, or Sweet, &c. have not been modified, 


or made into complex Ideas, by ſeveral Combinations, ſo as 


to be nained, and thereby ranked into Species; yet ſome 
others of the ſimple Ideas, viz, thoſe of Unity, Duration, Mo- 
tion, &c. above inftanced in, as alſo Power and Thinking have 
been thus modified to a great Variety of complex Ideas, with 
Names belonging to them. | 
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Of other Simple Modes. 
S8. 7. The Reaſon whereof, I ſuppoſe, has been 
be . th this, That the great Concernment of Men bei 


and others have with Men one amongf another, the Knowledge 


vt Names. of Men and their Actions, and the ſignify ing of 
1 them to one another, was moſt neceſſary; and 
therefore they made Ideas of Actions very nicely modified, and 
gave thoſe complex Ideas Names, that they might the more 
eaſily record, and diſcourſe of thoſe Things, they were daily con- 
verſant in, without long Ambages and Circumlocutions; and 


that the Things they were continually to give and receive In- 


formation about, might be the eaſier and quicker underſtood. 
That this is ſo, and that Men in framing different complex 
Ideas, and giving them Names, have been much governed by 
the End of Speech in general, (which is a very ſhort and expe- 
dite Way of conveying their Thoughts one to another) is evi- 
dent in the Names, which in ſeveral Arts have been found out, 
and applied to ſeveral complex Ideas of modified Actions, be- 
longing to their ſeveral Trades, for Diſpatch. ſake, in their 
Direction or Diſcourſes about them. Which Ideas are not ge- 
nerally framed in the Minds of Men not converſant about theſe 
Operations. And thence the Words that ſtand for them, by the 
greateſt Part of Men of the ſame Language, are not underſtood, 
v. g. Colſbire, Drilling, Filtration, Cobobation, are Words ſtand; 
ing for certain complex Ideas, which being ſeldom in the Minds 
of any but thoſe few, whoſe particular Employment do at 
every Turn ſuggeſt them to their Thoughts, thoſe Names of 
them are not generally underſtood but by Smiths, and Chy miſts; 
who having framed the complex Ideas, which theſe Words ſtand 
for, and having given Names to them, or received them from 
others, upon hearing of theſe Names in Communication, rea- 
dily conceive thoſe Ideas in their Minds; as by Cohobation all 
the ſimple Ideas of Diſtilling, and the pouring the Liquor, di- 
ſtilled from any Thing, back upon the remaining Matter, and 
diſtilling it again. Thus we ſee, that there are great Varieties 
of ſimple Ideas, as of Taſtes and Smells, which haye no Names; 
and of Modes many more: Which either not having been ge- 
nerally enough obſerved, or elſe not being of any great Uſe to 
be taken Notice of in the Affairs and Converſe of Men, they 
have not had Names given to them, and ſo paſs not for Species. 
This we ſhall have Occaſion hereafter to conſider more at large, 


when we gome to ſpeak of Words. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


ris "of te Modes Inu. 1 

JE * HEN. * Mind turns its View. ' Senſation, Re 

"MER. of inwards upon it ſelf, and con- mem rance, 
) templates its ownAQions, Think-'  Contemplation,. 

ing is the firſt that occurs. In it the Mind ob- &. 

ſerves a great Variety of Modifications, and 

from thenee receives diſtinct dear. Thus the 18 

which actually accompanies, and is annexed to any Impreſſion. 

on the Body, made by an external Object, being Aſtin from 

all other Modifications of -T hiking, furniſhes the Mind with a 

diftin Idea, which we call Senſatian; which is, as it were, the 

actual Entrance of an Idea into the Underſtanding: by the 

Senſes. The ſame Idea, when it again recurs without the O- 


peration of the like Object on the external Senſory, is Ramem- 


brance: If it be ſought after by the Mind, and with Pain and 


Endeavour found, and brought again in Views? us Rerolleftion': 


If it be held there long under attentive:Confideration;*tis:Gon-. 
templation : When Ideas float in our Mind, without any Re- 
flection or Regard of the Underſtanding, it is that, which the 
French call Refverie ; our Language has ſcarce a Name for 
it: When the Ideas that offer themſelves, (for as I have ob- 


ſerved in another Place, whilſt we are awake, there will al- 


ways be a Train of Ideas ſucceeding one another in our Minds, ). 
are taken notice of, and, as it were, regiſtred in the Memory, 
it is Attention : When the Mind with great Ear neſtneſs, and 
of Choice, fixes its View on any Idea, conſiders it on all Sides, 
and will not be called off by the ordinary Sollicitation of 
other Ideas, it is that we call Intention, or Study : Sleep, 
without Dreaming, is Reſt from all theſe: And Dreaming it 
ſelf, is the having of Ideas (whilſt the outward Senſes are 
ſtopp'd, ſo that they receive not outward Objects with their 
uſual Quickneſs,) in the Mind, not ſuggeſted by any external 
Objects, or known Occaſion; nor under any Choice or Con- 
duet of the Underſtanding at all: And whether that, which we 
call Extaſy, be not 3 with the Eyes Open J leave. to. 


be examined, 
§. 2. Theſe are ſome: few Talking > thofe various Mades _ 


| Thinking, which the Mind may obſerve. in it ſelf, and fo have 


as diſtin Ideas of, as it hath of White Jo Red, a Square or 
2 20 M 4 ; 2 Circle. 
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18 Of in Modes of Thinking. 
a Circle. I do not pretend to enumerate them all, nor to treat 
at large of this Set of Idaas, which are got from Reflection: 
That would be to make a Volume: It ſuffices to my preſent 
Purpoſe, to have ſhewn here, by ſome few Examples, of what 
Sort theſe Ideas are, and how the Mind comes by them; eſpe- 
cially, fince I ſhall have Occaſion hereafter to treat more at 
large of 'Reaſoning, 7 udging, Volition, and Knowledge, which 
are ſome of the moſt conkderable Operations of the Mind, and 
S. 3. But, perhaps, it may not be an unpar- 

The varion: donable Digreſſion, nor wholly impertinent to 
Attention of our preſent Deſign, if we reflect here upon the 
the Mind in different State of the Mind in Thinting, which 
Thinking . thoſe Iuſtances of Attention, Reſverie, and 
85 Dreaming, c. before · mentioned, naturally e- 
nough That there are Ideas, ſome or other, always 
preſent in the Mind of a waking Man, every one's Experience 
convinces him; though the Mind employs it ſelf about them 
with ſeveral Degrees of Attention. Sometimes the Mind fixes it 
ſelf with ſo much Earneſtneſs on the Contemplation of ſome Ob- 
jecds, chat it turns their Ideas on all Sides; remarks their Re- 
lations and Circumſtances; and views every Part fo nicely, 
and with ſuch Intention, that it ſhuts out all other Thoughts, 
and takes no Notice of the ordinary Impreſſions made then on 
the Senſes, which at another Seaſon would produce very ſenſi - 
ble Perceptions: At other Times, it barely obſerves the Train 
of Ideas that ſucceed in the Underftanding, without directing 
and purſuing any of them: And at other Times, it lets them 
paſs almoſt quite unregarded, as faint Shadows, that make no 
23 4. This Difference of Intention, and Re- 
2 % mien oſ the Mind in thinking, with a great 
Thinking is the Variety of Degrees, between earneſt Study, and 
AZion, mt very near minding nothing at all, every one, I 
Eſence of the think, has experimented in himſelf. Trace it 
Soul. a little farther, and you find the Mind aſleep, 
| © # retired as it were from the Senſes, and out of 

the Reach of thoſe Motions made on the Organs of Senſe, which, 
at other Times produce very vivid and ſenſible Ideas. I need 
not, for this, inſtance in thoſe, who. ſleep out whole ſtormy 
Nights, without hearing the Thunder, or ſeeing the Lightning, 
or feeling the ſhaking of the Houſe, which are ſenſible enough 
to thoſe, who are waking, But in this Retirement. of the. 
Mind from the Senſes, it often retains a yet more looſe and 
incoherent manner of Thinking, which we call Dreaming : And 
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laſt of all, ſound Sleep cloſes the Scene quite, and puts an End 
to all Appearances, This, I think, almoſt every one has Ex- 
perience of in himſelf, and his own Obſervation without Diff 
culty leads him thus far. That which I would farther con- 
clude from hence, is, That fince the Mind can ſenſibly put 
on, at ſeveral Times, ſeveral Degrees of Thinking ; and be 
ſometimes even in a waking Man fo remifs, as to have Thoughts 
dim and obſcure to that Degree, that they are very little re- 
moved from none at all; and at laſt in the dark Retirements 
of ſound Sleep, loſes" the Sight perfectly of all Idea: whatſo- 
ever : Since, 1 ay, this is evidently ſo in Matter of Fact, and 
conftant Experience, I ask, whether it be not probable, that 
Thinking is the Action, and not the Eſſence of the Soul ? Since 
the Operations of Agents will ecafily admit of Intention and 
Remiffion ; but the Effences of Things, are not conceived ca- 
pable of any ſuch Variation. But this by the bye. Re 
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C H A P. XX. 
0% Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


F 1. A Mongft the fimple Ideas, which we page and 
"REY receiye both from Senſation and Re- Pain ſimple 
feftion, Pain and Pleaſure are two Ideas 
very conſiderable ones. For as in the Body, 
there is Senſation barely in its ſelf, or accompanied with Pain 
or Pleaſure, fo the Thought, or Perception of the Mind, is 
fimply ſo, or elſe accompanied alſo with Phaſure or Pain, 
Delight or Trouble, call it how you pleaſe. Theſe, like 
other ſimple Ideas, cannot be deſcribed, nor their Names defi- 
ned; the Way of knowing them, is, as of the fimple Ideas of 
the Senſes, only by Experience. For to define them by the 
Preſenee of Good or Evil, is no otherwiſe to make them known. 
to us, than by making us reflect on what we feel in our felves, up- 
on the ſeveral and various Operations of Good and Evil upon 
our Minds, as they are differently applied to, or conſidered by us. 
F. 2. Things then are Good or Evil, only in EAT 
Reference to Pleaſure or Pain. That we call Good and Evi, 
Good, which is apt to cauſe or increaſe Pla- what. 
fure, or diminiſh Pain in us; or elſe to procure, 


& prefer us the Fin of any wher Gu, of Mjence of any 
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186 Modes of Pleaſare and Pain. 
Evil, ; And, on the contrary, we name that Evil which is apt 


to produce or. increaſt any Pain, er q iminiſb any Pleaſure in us; 
or elſe. to procure us any Evil, ar deprive us of any Gad. By 
Pleaſure and Pain, I muſt be underſtood to mean of, Body or 
Mind, as they are commonly diſtinguiſhed ; though in Truth, 
they. be only different Conſtitutions of the Mind, ſometimes oc- 
In Dilorder in the Body, ſometimes by Thoughts of 


MO AS th 1 Pain, and that which cau- 
Our Paint ſes them, Good and Evil, are the Hinges on 
moved by Good which our Paſſions turn: And if we te ect on 


and Evil. our ſelves, and obſerye how theſe, under various 


N Conſiderations, operate in us; what Modificati- 
ons or Tempers of Mind, what internal Senſations, (if I may 
ſo call them, ö they produce in us, we may thence form to our 
ſelves the Ideas of our Paſſos‚‚ 1... 

FS. 4. Thus any one reflecting upon the 

Love. Thought he has of the Delight, which any pre- 

— ſent or abſent Fhing is apt to produce in tim, 
has the Idea we call Love. For when a Man declares in Au- 
tumn, when he is eating them, or in Spring, when there are 
none, that he loves Grapes, it is no more, but that the Taſte 
of Grapes delights him; let an Alteration. of Health or Con- 


ſtitution deftroy»the Delight of their Taſte, and he then can 


be ſaid to love Grapes no longer. 
9.5. On the contrary, the .T houghty of the 
Hatred. Pain which any Thing preſent or abſent i apt to 
produce in us, is what we call Hatred. Were it 
my Buſineſs here, to enquire any farther than into the bare 
Ideas of our Paſſions, as they depend on different Modifications 
of Pleaſure and Pain, I ſhould remark, that our, Love and Hatred 


of inanimate inſenſible Beings, is commonly founded, on that 
Pleaſure and Pain which we receive from their Uſe and Appli- 


cation any Way to our Senſes, though with their Deſtruction: 
But Hatred or Love, to Beings capable of Happineſs or Miſery, 
is often the Uneaſineſs or Delight, which we find in our ſelves, 
ariſing from a Conſideration of their very Being, or Happineſs. 
Thus the Being and Welfare of a Man's Children or Friends, 
producing — — Delight in him, he is faid conſtantly to 
love them. But it ſuffices to Note, that our Ideas of Love and 
Hatred, are but the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, in reſpect of Plea- 
ſure and Pain in general, however cauſed in us. 
a F. 6. The Uneaſineſs a Man finds in himſelf 
Dire. upon the Abſence of any Thing, whole preſent 
Enjoyment carries the Idea of Delight with it | 
> 
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is that we call. Deſire, which is greater or:leſs, as that Un- 
eaſineſs is more or leſs vehement. Where, by the bye, it may 
erhaps be of ſome Uſe to remark, that the chief, if not only 
ur to Human Induſtry and Action, is Uneaſineſs. For 
whatever Good is propos d, if its Abſence carries no Diſplea- 


ſure nor Pain with it; if a Man be eaſy and content without 


it, there is ng, Deſire of it, nor Endeavour aſter it; there is 
no more but 2 bare Vlleity, the Term uſed to ſignify the 
loweſt Degree of Deſire, and that which is next to none at 
all, when there is ſo little Uneaſineſs in the Abſence of any 
Thing, that it carries a Man no farther than ſome faint Wiſhes 
for it, without any more effectual or vigorous Uſe of the Means 
to attain it. Deſira alſo is ſtopp'd or abated by the Opinion 
of the Impoſſihility or Unattainableneſs of the Good propos d, 
as far as the Uneaſineſs is cured or allay' d by that Contidera- 
tion. This might carry our ee ner}: were iti ſea· 
ſonable in this Place. 4 tf; l 
+ $7 Foy i is a Delight of the Mind, . the | 


| Conſideration of the preſent or aſſured approach- :- | + Joys: 1 
| ing Poſſeſſion of a Good; and we are tnen poſ- 


ſeſſed of any Gogd, what we have it ſo in our Power, that we 
can uſe it when. we pleaſe... Thus a Man almoſt ftarved, has 
Foy at the Arrival of Relief, even before he has the Pleaſure 
of uſing it: And a Father, in whom the very Well-being of 
his Children cauſes Delight, is always, as long as his Children 
are in ſuch a State, in the Poſſeſſion of that Good; for he needs 
but to reflect on it, to have that Pleaſure. - 

§. 8, Sorrow is Uneaſineſs in the Mind, upon 
the Thought of a Good loſt, which might have 
been enjoy d longer; or theSenſe of a preſent Evi. bg 

S 9. Hope is that Pleaſure in the Mind, which Hope, 
every one finds in himſelf, upon the Thought of 
a profitable future Enjoyment of a Thing, which | is apt to de- 
light him. | | 
F. 10. Fear is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, up- Frar. 
on the Thought of future Evil likely to befal us. 

F. 11. Deſbair is the Thought of the Unat- Deſpair. 
tainableneſs of any Good, which works differ 
ently in Mens Minds, ſometimes ee Uneaſineſs or Pain, ; 
ſometimes Reſt and Indolency, 

§. 12, Anger is Uneafineſs or Boamgolare ONE 
of the Mind, upon the Receipt of any Injury, Anger. 
with a preſent Purpoſe of Revenge. 

§. 13. Envy is an Uneaſineſs of Mind, cau- Envy. . 
ſed * the Conſideration of a Good we de- 5 


Sorrow. 
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| . not haue had it be- 


. 14. Theſe two laſt, Envy and Anger, not 
What Paſtms being cauſed by Pain and Pleafure Carty in in 
all Men have. themſelves, but having in them ſome mixed 
| Conſiderations of our ſelves and others, are not 
therefore to be ſound in all Men, becauſe thoſe other Parts — 
valuing their Merits, or intending Revenge, is wanti | 
them: But all the reſt terminated" purely in Pain and * 
ſure, are, I think, to be ſound in all Men. For we love, de- 
fre, rejoice, and hope, only in reſpect of Pleaſure; we hate, 
\ fear, and grieve, only in reſpe& of Pain ultimately : In fine, 
all theſe Paſſions are moved by Things, only as they appear 
to be the Cauſes of Pleaſure and Pain, or to have Pleaſure or 
Pain ſome Way or other annexed to them. Thus we extend 
eur Hatred uſually to the Subject, (at leaft if a ſenſible or vo - 
luntary Agent) which has produced Pain in us, becauſe the 
Fear it leaves, is a conſtant Pain: But we do not ſo conſtant- 
ly love what has done us Good, becauſe Pleaſure operates 
not ſo — — us, er and becauſe —.— not ſo 
ready to have Hope, it will do ſo again. But this by the bye. 
F. 15. By 8 and Pain, Delight 2. 
Phaſure and U neaſineſs, I muſt all along be under ſtood (as 
Pain, what. I have above intimated) to mean, not only 
: - - bodily Pain and Pleaſure, but whatſoever De- 
_ light or Uneafineſs is felt by us, whether ariſing from any grate- 
ful, or unaccepfable Senſation or Reflection. 
$. 16. Tis farther to be conſidered, That in Reference to 
the Paſſions, the Removal or Leſſening of a Pain is conſider- 
ed, and operates as a Pleaſure: And the Loſs or Diminiſhing 
of a Pleaſure, as a Pain. 
0. 17. The Paſſions too have moſt of them in 
Perſons Operations on the Body, and cauſe 
various Changes in it : Which not being always 
ſenkible;/ do not make a neceſſary Part of the Idea of each 
Paſſion. For Shame, which is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, 
upon the. Thought of having done ſomething, which is inde- 
cent, or will leſſen the valued Eſteem which others have for 
us, has not always Bluſhing accompanying it. 
Thoſe Inflances §. 12, I would not be miſtaken here, as if 
dr few bow. © I meant this as a Diſcourſe of the Paſſions ; 
cur Ideas of the they are many more than thoſe T have here na- 
Paſſions are got med: And thoſe have taken Notice of, would 
from Senſation each of them require a much larger and more 
ani Reflection. accurate Diſcourſe. L have „ 
rea 
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here, as ſo many Tnftances of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain - 
ſulting in our Minds, from various Conſiderations of Good and 


Evil. I might, perhaps have inſtanced in other Modes of 


Pleaſure and Pain more ſimple than theſe, as the Pain of 


Hunger and Thirft, and the Pleaſure of Eating and Drinking to 
remove them; the Pain of tender Eyes, and the Pleaſure of 
Muſick; Pain from captious uninſtructive Wrangling, and the 
Pleaſure of rational Converſation with a Friend, or of well 


directed Study in the Search and Diſcovery of Truth. But 


the Paſſions being of much more Concernment to us, I rather 
made Choice to inftance in them, and ſhew how the Ideas we 
have of them, are derived from Senſation and Reflection. | 


7 


— | . . — 
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CH Af. XXII. 
Of PowER. 


F. 1. HE Mind being every Day inform- 727 Idea bew 
ed by the Senſes, of the Alteration gor. 
| of thoſe ſimple Ideas it obſerves in 
Things without; and taking Notice how one comes to an End 
and ceaſes to be, and another begins to exiſt, which was not 
before; reflecting alſo on what paſſes within it ſelf, and obſerv- 
ing a conſtant Change of its Ideas ſometimes by the Impreſſi- 
on of the outward Objects of the Senſes, and ſomtimes by the 
Determination of its own Choice; and concluding from what 
it has ſo conftantly obſerved to have been, that the like 
Changes will for the future be made in the ſame Things, by 
like Agents, and by the like Ways, conſiders in one Thing 
the Poſſibility of having any of its ſimple Ideas changed, and 


in another Poffibility of making that Change; and ſo comes 
by that Idea which we call Power, Thus we ſay, Fire has a 


Power to melt Gold, i. e. to deſtroy the Conſiſtency of its in- 
ſenſible Parts, and conſequently its Hardneſs, and make it 
fluid; and Gold has a Power to be melted : That the Sun has 
a Power to blanch Wax, and Wax a Pawer to be blanched b 


the Sun, whereby the Yellownels is deſtroy'd, and Whiteneſs - 


made to exiſt in its Room. In which, and the like Caſes, the 
Power we conſider, is in reference to the Change of perceiva- 
ble Ideas. For we cannot obſerve any Alteration to be made 


in, or Operation upon any Thing, but by the obſervable * 


do 
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of its ſenſible Ideas; nor conceive any Alteration to be made, 
but by conceiving a Change of ſome of its Idas. 
1 68. 2. Power thus conſidered, is two-fold, viz. 
Power Adive © able to make, or able to receive any Change: 
and Paſſive. The one may be call'd Active, and the other 
20 Paſſiue Power, Whether Matter be not wholly 
deſtitute of Active Power: as its Author G OD is truly above 
all Paſſive Power ; and whether the intermediate State of 
created Spirits be not that alone, which is capable of both active 
and paſſive Power, may be worth Conſideration. I ſhall not 
now enter into that Enquiry, my preſent Buſineſs being not to 
ſearch into the Original of Power, but how we come by the 
Idea of it. But fince active Powers make ſo great a Part ot 
our complex Ideas of natural Subſtances, ) as we ſhall ſee here- 
after) and I mention them as ſach,-according-to-common Ap- 
prehenſion; yet they being not, perhaps, ſo truly active Powers, 
as our haſty Thoughts are apt to repreſent them, I judge it 
not amiſs, by this Intimation, to dire& our Minds to the Con- 
ſideration oft G O D and Spirits, for the cleareſt Idea of active 
Power. . $04 | . 
$. 3. I confeſs, Power includes in it ſome Kind 
Power includes of Relation, (a Relatoin to Action or Change) 
Relation. as indeed which of our Ideas, of what Kind ſo- 
| ever, when attentively conſidered, does not? 
For our Ideas of Extenſion, Duration, and Number, do they 
not all contain in them a ſecret Relation of the Parts? Figure 
and Motion have ſomething relative in them much more viſi- 
bly : And ſenſible Qualities, as Colours and Smells, c. what 
are they but the Powers of different Bodies, in relation to our 
Perception? Sc. And if conſidered in the Things themſelves, 
do they not depend on the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Mo- 
tion of the Parts? All which conclude ſome kind of Relation 
in them. Our Idea therefore of Power, I think, may well have 
a Place amongſt other ſimple Ideas, and be conſidered as one 
of them, being one of thoſe that make a principal Ingredient 


in our complex Ideas of Subſtances, as we ſhall hereafter have 
Occaſion to obſerve. | 


| §. 4. We are abundanty furniſhed with the 
mou: ra Idea of paſſiue Power, by almoſt all Sorts of 
1 ſenſible things. In moſt of them we cannot 


From Spirit, avoid obſerving their ſenfible Qnalities, nay, 

their very Subſtances to be in a continual Flux: 
And therefore with Reaſon we look on them as liable ſtill to 
the ſame Change. Nor have we of active Power (which is 
the more proper Signification of the Word Power) fewer In- 


ſtances. 


of Action, whereof we have any Idea, viz, 
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ſtances. Since what ever Change is; obſerved, the Mind muſt 
collect a Power ſome where, able to make that Change, as well 
as a 'Poſlibility in the Thing it ſelf to receiye it. But yet, if 


we will conſider it attentiyely, Bodies, by our Senſes, do not 
afford us ſo clear and diftinQ an Idea of active Power, as we 


have from Reflection of the Operation of our Minds. For 


all Power relating to Action, and there hang Put two Sorts 
, Viz, Thinking and Mo- 
tion, let us conſider Whence we have the cleareſt Ideas of the 


Powers, which produce. theſe Actions. 1. Of Thinking, Body 
affords us no Idea at all; it is only from Reflection that we have 
that. 2. Neither have we from Body any Idea of the Begin- 
ning of Motion, A Body at Reſt affords us no Idea of any 


adtiue Power to move; and when it is ſet in Motion it ſelf, 
that Motion is rather a Paſſion, than an Action in it. For 
when the Ball obeys the Stroke of a Billiard- ſtick, it is not an 

Action of the Ball, but hare Paſſion: Alſo when by Impulſe it 


ſets another Ball in Motion, that lay in its Way, it only com- 


municates the Motion it had received from another, and loſes 
in it ſelf ſo much as the other received; which gives us but a 
very obſcure Idea of an active Pawerof moving in Body, whilſt 


wie obſerve it only to transfer, but not produce any Motion. For 


it is but a very obſcure Idea of Power, which reaches not the 
Production of the Action, but the Continuation of the Paſſion. 
For ſo is Motion in a Body impelled by another : The Conti- 
nuation of the Alteration made in it from Reſt to Motion be- 
ing little more an Action, than the Continuation of the Alte- 
ration of, its Figure by the ſame Blow is an Action. The Idea 
of the Beginning of Motion, we have only from Reflection on 
what paſſes in our ſelves, where we find by Experience, that 
barely by willing it, barely by a Thought of the Mind, we 
can move the Parts of our Bodies, which were before at Reft : 
So that it ſeems to me, we have from the Obſervation of the 
Operation, of Bodies by our Senſes, but a very imperfect ob- 
ſcure Idea of adtive Power, ſince they afford us not any Idea in 
themſelves of the Power to begin any Action, either Motion or 


Thought. But if, from the Impulſe Bodies are obſerved to 
make one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear Idea of 


Power, it ſerves as well to my Purpoſe, Senſation being one of 
thoſe Ways, whereby the Mind comes by its Ideas: Only I 
thought it worth while to conſider here by the Way, whether 
the Mind doth not receive its Idea of active Power clearer from 
Reflection on its own Operations, than it doth from any ex- 
ternal Senſation. "ME 


§. 5. This 


A 
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$. 5. This at leaſt I think evident, That we 
Fill and Un- find in our ſelves a Power to begin or ſorbear, 
it | derflanding, continue or end ſeveral Actions of our Minds, 
1 : two Powers. and Motions of our Bodies, barely by a Thought 
= - | or Preference of the Mind ordering, or, as it 
= were, commanding the doing or not doing ſuch or ſuch a par- 
"4 ticular Action. This Power which the Mind has, thus to or- 
h | der the Conſideration of any Idea, or the forbearing to conſi- 
14 der it; or to preſer the Motion of any Part of the Body to its 


14 
14 Reſt, and vice verſa, in any particular Inſtance, is that which 
it | we call the Vill. The actual exerciſe of that Power, by di- 
— 4 recting any particular Action, or its Forbearance, is that which 
we call Volition or Villing. The Forbearance of that Action, 
conſequent to ſuch Order or Command of the Mind, is 
called Voluntary, And whatſoever Action is performed with- 
out ſuch a Thought of the Mind, is called /rvoluntary. The 
Power of Perception is that which we call the Underffanding. 
Perception, which we make the Act of the Underſtanding, 
is of three Sorts: 1. Perception of Ideas in our Minds. 2. "The 
Perception of the Signification of Signs, 3. The Perception 
of the Connexion or Repugnancy, Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, that there is between any of our /deas, All theſe are 
attributed to the Underſtanding, or perceptive Power, though 
it be the two latter only that Uſe allows us to fay we un- 


derftand, | 
| $. 6. Theſe Powers of the Mind, vis. of 
Faculties, Perceiving, and of Preferring, are uſually call'd 
| buy another Name: And the ordinary Way of 
Speaking is, That the Under/tanding and Will are two Facul- 
ties of the Mind; a Word proper enough, if it be uſed as all 
Words ſhould be, ſo as not to breed any Confufion in Mens 
Thoughts, by being ſuppoſed (as I ſuſpe& it has been) to ſtand 
for ſome real Beings in the Soul, that performed thoſe AQtions 
of Underſtanding and Volition. For when we fay, the Will 
is the commanding and ſuperior Faculty of the Soul; that it is, 
or is not free ; that it determines the inferior Faculties ; that it 
follows the Dictates of the Underſtanding, c. though theſe, 
and the like Expreſſions, by thoſe that carefully attend to their 
own Idias, and conduct their Thoughts more by the Evidence 
of Things than the Sound of Words, may be underſtood in a 
clear and diftin& Senſe : Yet I ſuſpect, I ſay, that this Way 
of Speaking of Faculties, has miſled many into a confuſed No- 
tion of ſo many diſtin Agents in us, which had their ſeveral 
Provinces and Authorities, and did command, obey, and per- 
form ſeveral Actions, as ſo „„ 
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been no ſmall Occafion of Wrangling, Obſcutity, and Un- 


* certainty in Queſtions relating to them. 


$. 7. Every one, I think, finds in himfelfa ,,, . 


Power to begin or fotbear, continue or put an Ideas of Liber+ 


End to ſeveral Actions in himſelf. From the ty and Nee 


Conſideration of the Extent of this Powerof the Aty. 


Mind over the Actions of the Man, which every 


one finds in himſelf, ariſe the Ideas of Liberty and Neceſſity. 


$ 8. All the Actions that we have of any Idea 
of reducing themſelves, as has been faid, to Liberty, what. 


_ theſe two, viz. Thinking and Motion, ſo far 
as a Man has a Power to think, or not to think; to move or 


not to move, according to the Preference or Direction of his 


own Mind, ſo far is a Man free. Where-ever any Perſor- 


mance or Forbearance are not equally in a Man's Power ; 
where-ever doing or not doing, will not equally follow upon 
the Preference of his Mind directing it, there he is not free, 
though perhaps the Action may be voluntary. So that the 
Idea of Liberty, is the Idea of a Power in any Agent to do or 
forbear any particular Action, according to the Determination 


or Thought of the Mind, whereby either of them is prefer'd 


to the other; where either of them is not in the Power of the 


Agent to be produced by him according to his Volitian, there 


he is not at Liberty, that Agent is under Neceſity. So that 


Liberty cannot be, where there is no Thought, no Volition, 
no Will; but there may be Thought, there may be Will, 


there may. be Volition, where there is ne Liberty, A little 
Conſideration of an obvious Inſtance or two, may make this 


clear. | 


$. 9, A Tennis- Ball, whether in Motion by 


a ; : poſes the 
the ſtroke of a Racket, or lying ſtill at Reſt, is G F 


not by any taken to be a free Agent, If we; "A 
enquire into the Reaſon, we ſhould find it is,be- ing,and Wil 


cauſe we conceive not a Tennis-Ball to think; and conſquent- 


ly not to have any Volition, or Preference of Motion to Reſt, 
or vice verſa ; and therefore has not Liberty, is not a free A- 


gent; but all its both Motion and Reft, come under our Idea 


of Neceſſary, and are ſo call'd, Likewiſe a Man falling into 


the Water, (a Bridge breaking under him) has not herein Li- 


berty, is not a free Agent. For though he has Volition; though 


he prefers his notfalling to falling z yet the Forbearance of that 


Motion not being in his Power, the Stop or Ceſſation of that 
Motfon follows not upon his Volition; and therefore therein 


he is not free So a Man ſtriking himſelf, or his Friend, by 
« Convulſive Motion of his Arm, which it is not in his _ 
| | N ö 


ask, is not this Stay voluntary? I think, no Body w 


= 
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by Volition or the Direction of his Mind to ſtop, or forbeax ; 
no Body thinks he has in this Liberty; every one pities him, 


as acting by Neceſſity and Conftraint, 


$. 10. Again, ſuppoſe a Man be carried, whilſt 
Belongs not to faſt aſleep, into a Room, where is a Perſon he 


Violition. ] to ſee and ſpeak with ; and be there lock- 


add faft in, beyond his Power to get out; he 

awakes, and is glad to find himſelf in ſo deſirable Company, 
which he ſtays willingly in, i. e. prefers his Stay to going away 
ill doubt 

it; and yet being locked faſt in, tis evident he is not at Li- 


berty not to ſtay, he has not Freedom to be gone. So that 


Liberty is not an Idea belonging to Volition, or preferring, but 


to the Perſon having the Power of doing, or forbearing to do, 


according as the Mind ſhall chuſe or direct. Our Idea of Li- 
berty. reaches as far as that Power, and no farther. For where- 
ever Reſtraint comes to check that Power, or Compulſion takes 


away that Indifferency of Ability on either Side to act, or to 
forbear acting, there Liberiy, and our Notion of it, preſently 


ceaſes. — 1 7 f wh : 
f . 11. We have Inſtances enough, and often 


| voluntary op- more than enough in our own Bodies. A Man's 
poſed to Invo- Heart beats, and the Blood. circulates, which 


luntary, not to *tis not in his Power by any Thought or Voliti- 


Nereſſary. on to ſtop; and thereſore in reſpect of theſe Mo- 


tions, where Reſt depends not on his Choice, 
nor would follow the Determination of his Mind, if it ſhould 
prefer it, he is not a free Agent. Convulſive Motions agitate 
his Legs, ſo that though he wills it never fo much, he can- 
not by any Power of his Mind ſtop their Motion, (as in that 
odd Diſeaſe called Chorea Sandi i Viti,) but he is perpetually 
dancing: He is not at liberty in this Action, but under as 
much Neceſſity of moving, as a Stone that falls, or a Tennis- 
Ball ſtruck with a Racket. On the other fide, a Palſie or the 
Stocks hinder his Legs from obeying the Determination of his 
Mind, if it would thereby transfer his Body to another Place. 
In all theſe there is” Want of Freedom, though the fitting ſtill 
even of a Paralytick, whilſt he prefers it to a Removal, is 
truly voluntary. Yoluntary then is not oppoſed to Neceſſary, 
but to Involuntary, For a Man may prefer what he can do, 
to what he cannot do; the State he is in, to its Abſence or 
Change, though Neceſſity has made it in it ſelf unalterable. 
2 S8. 12. As it is in the Motions of the Body, ſo 
Liberty, zohat. it is in the Thoughts of our Minds; where any 
| one is ſuch, that we haye Power to take it up 
a or 
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or lay it by, according to the Preference of the Mind, there 
we are at Liberty. A waking Man being under the Neceſſity) 
of having ſome Ideas conſtantly in his Mind, is not at Liberty 
to think, or not to Think; no more than he is at Ziberty, 
whether his Body ſhould touch any other, or no: But whether 
he will remove his Contemplation from one Idea to another, is 
many times in his Choice ; and then he is, in reſpe& of his 
Idias, as much at Liberty, as he is in reſpect of Bodies he reſts 
on: He can at Pleaſure remove himſelf from one to another. 
But yet ſome Ideas to the Mind, like ſome Motions to the 
Body, are ſuch, as in certain Circumſtances t cannot avoid, 
nor obtain their Abſence by the utmoſt Effort it can uſe. A 
Man on the Rack, is not at Liberty to lay by the Idea of Pain, 
and divert himſelf with other Contemplations : and ſometimes 
a boiſterous Paſſion hurries our Thoughts, as a Hurricane does 
our Bodies, without leaving us the Liberty of thinking on other 
Things which we would rather chuſe. But as ſnon as the Mind 
regains the Power to ſtop or continue, begin to forbear any of 
theſe Motions of the Body without, or Thoughts within, ac- 
cording as it thinks fit to prefer eithet to the other, we then 
conſider the Man as a free Agent again. 

$. 13. Where-ever Thought is wholly watit- 
ing, or the Power to act or forbear according to Neceſſity, b bat. 
the Direction of Thought, there Neceſſity takes 
Place. This an Agent capable of Volition, when the Be- 
ginning or Continuation of any Action is contrary to that pre- 
ference of his Mind, is called Compulſion ; when the hindring 
or ſtopping any Action is contrary to his Volitionz- it is call 
Reſtraint. Agents that have no Thought, no Volition at all- 
are in every thing neceary Agents. F 

§. 14. If this be ſo (as I imagine it is) I leave Liberty belongs 
it to be conſidered, whether it may not help to not tothe Will, 
put an End to that long agitated, and, I think, | 
unreaſonable, becauſe unintelligible Queſtion, viz. Whether 
Man's Will be free or na? For if I miſtake not, it follows from 
what I have ſaid, that the Queſtion it ſelf is altogether impro- 
per; and it is as inſignificant to ask, whether Man's Will be 
free, as to ask, whether his Sleep be ſwiſt, or his Virtue ſquare : 
Liberty being as little applicable to the Mill, as Swiftneſs of 
Motion is to Sleep, or Squateneſs to Virtue, Every one would 
laugh at the Abſurdity of ſuch a Queſtion as either of theſe ; 
becauſe it is obvious, that the Modifications of Motion belong 
not to Sleep, nor the Difference of Figure to Virtue: And 
when any one well conſiders it, I think he will as plainly per- 


. 
: 


[1 
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ceive, that Liberty, which is but a Power, belongs only to A- 
OTE 'Nz | 
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gent, and cannot be an Attribute or Modification of the Mill, 
which is alſo. but a Pw rt. | | 
1 $ 15, Such is the Difficulty of explaining, and 
Volitin. giving clear Notions of internal Actions by Sounds, 
tthat I muſt here warn my Reader, that Ordering, 
Directing, Chuſing, Preferring, &c. which I have made uſe of, 
will not diſtinctly enough expreſs Volition, unleſs he will re- 
ect on what he bimſelf. does when he wills. For Example, 
referring, which ſeems perhaps beſt to expreſs the Act of Foli- 
tion, does it not preciſely. For though a Man would prefer 
Flying to Walking, yet who can ſay he ever Willi it? Voeli- 
tion, tis plain, is an Act of the Mind, knowingly exerting that 
Dominion it takes to it ſelf to have over any Part of the Man, 
by imploying it in, or witholding it from any particular 

Action. And what is the Mill, but the Faculty to do this? 
And is that Faculty any Thing more in Effect than a Power, 
the Power of the Mind to determine its Thought, to the pro- 
ducing, continuing, or ſtopping any Action, as far as it de- 
pends on us? For can it be denied, that whatever Agent has 
a Power to think on its own Actions, and to prefer their Doing | 
or Omiſſion either to other, has that Faculty called Will 
Will then is nothing but ſuch a Power. Liberty, on the other 

Side, is the Power a Man has to do or forbear doing any par- 
ticular Action, according as its Doing or Forbearance has the 
actual Preference in the Mind, which is the ſame Thing as to 
ſay, according as he himſelf wills, it. - 

809430 8. 16. Tis plain then, That the Will is no- 
Pomers belong thing but one Power, or Ability, and Freedom 
1% Agent. another Power and Ability: So that ask whe- 
„„ ther the Will has Freedom, is to ask, to whether 
one Power has another Power, one Ability another Ability; 
a Queſtion, at firſt Sight, too grofly abſurd to make a Diſpute, 
or need an Anſwer, - For who is it that ſees not, that Powers 
belong only to Agents, and are Attributes only of Subſtances, 
and not of Powers themſelves ? So that this Way of putting the 
Queſtion, viz. Whether the Will be free! is in Effect to ask, 
whether the Will be a Subſtance, an Agent? Or at leaſt to ſup- 
pose it, ſince Freedom can properly be attributed to nothing 
elſe. If Freedom can with any Propriety of Speech be applied 
to Power, it may be atributed to the Power that is in a Man 
to produce, or forbear producing Motion in Parts of his Body, 
by Choice or Preference; which is that which denominates 
him free, and is Freedom it ſelf. But if any one ſhould ask, 
whether Freedom were free, he would be ſuſpected not to un- 
derſtand well what be faid; and he would be thought to de- 
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| ſelve Midas s art, who knowing that Rich was a Denomi- 


nation fron the Poſſeſſion of Riches, ſhould demand hehe 
Riches themſelves were rich. 2 
& 17. However the Name Faculty, which Men have given 
to this Power called the Mill, and whereby they have been led 
into a Way of talking of the Wi Il as ating, may, by an Ap- 
propriation that diſguiſes its true Senſe, ſerve a little to palli- 
ate the Abſurdity; yet the Will in truth, ſignifies nothing but 
a Power, or Ability, to prefer or chuſe: And when the i It; - 
under the Name of a Faculty, is conſidered, as it is, barely as 
an Ability to do ſomething, the Abſurdity, in ſay ing it is free, 


or not free, will eafily diſcover it ſelf. For if it be reaſonable 


to ſuppoſe” and talk of Faculties, as diſtin Beings, that 
can act (as we do, when we ſay the Will orders, and the 
Will is free) tis fit that we ſhould make a ſpeaking Furul- 
ty, and a walking Faculty, and a dancing Faculty, by which 
thoſe Actions are produced, which are but ſeveral Modes of 
Motion, as well as we make the Will and Underflanding to 
be Faculties, by which the Actions of Chuſing and Perceiving” 
are produced, which are but ſeveral Modes of Thinking: And- 
we may as properly fay, that *tis the finging Faculty ſings, 
and the dancing Faculty dances ; as that the Vill ehuſes, or 
that the Underſtanding conceiyes; or, as is uſual, that the 
Will directs the Underſtanding, or the Underſtanding obeys 
or obeys not the Will : It being altogether as proper and in- 
telligible to ſay, that the Power of Speaking dire&s the Power 
of Singing, or the Power of Singing obeys or Ramos the 
Power of Speaki ing. 
18. This Way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevailed, and 
gueſs, produced great Confuſion, For theſe being all dif- 
1 Powers in the Mind, or in the Man, to do ſeveral Acti- 
ons, he exerts them as he thinks fit: But the Power to do one 
Action, is not operated on by the Power of doing another Acti- 
on. For the Power of Thinking operates not on the Power of 
Chufing, nor the Power of Chufing on the Power of Think- 
ing; no more than the Power of Dancing operates on the 
Power of Singing, or the Power of Singing on the Power of 
Dancing, as any one, who reflects on it, will eafily perceive : 
And yet this is it, which we ſay, when we thus ſpeak, that 
the Will operates on the Underſtanding, or the Underſtanding 
en the Will 
$. 19, I grant, that this or that actual Thought, may be the 
Occaſion of Volition, or exerciſing the Power a Man has to 
chuſe; or the actual Choice of the Mind, the Cauſe of actual 
Thinking on this or that Thing : As the actual Singing of ſuch 
N 3 a Tung 


a Tune, may be the Occafion of Dancing ſuch a Dance, and 
the actual Dancing of ſuch a Dance, the Occaſion of Singing 
ſuch a Tune. But in all theſe, it is not one Power that ope- 
rates on another: But it is the Mind that operates, and exerts 
theſe Powers; it is the Man that does the Action, it is the 
Agent that has Power, or is able to do. For Powers are Re- 
lations, not Agents: And that which bas the Power, or not 
the, Pawer ta operate, is that alone, which it, or is not free, 
and not the Power it ſelf: For Freedom, or not Freedom, can 
| belong to nothing, but what has, or has not a Power to act. 
| | $ 20. The attributing to Faculties that which 
Liberty belongs. belonged not to them, has given Occaſion to this 
no; tothe Mill. Way of Talking: But the introducing into Diſ- 
1202 4 courſes concerning the Mind, with the Name 
of - Faculties, a Notion of their operating, has, I ſuppoſe, as 
little advanced our Knowledge in that Part of our ſelves, as the 
great Uſe 'and Mention of the like Invention of Faculties, in 
the Operations of the Body, has helped us in the Knowledge 
of Phyſick, Not that I deny there are Faculties, both in the 
Body and Mind: They both of them have their Powers of o- 
perating, elſe neither the one nor the other could operate, For, 
nothing can operate, that is not able to operate; and that is not 
able to operate, that has no Power to operate. Nor do I deny, 
that thoſe Words, and the like, are to have their Place in the 
common Uſe of Languages, that have made them current. It 
looks like too much Affectation wholly to lay them by: And 
Philoſophy it (elf, though it likes not a gaudy Dreſs, yet when 
it appears in Publick, muſt have ſo much Complacency, as ta: 
be- clothed in the ordinary Faſhion and, Language of the Coun- 
try, ſo far as it can confift with Truth and Perſpicuity. But 
the Fault has been, that Faculties have been ſpoken of, and 
reprefented, as ſo many diſtin Agents. For it being asked, 
what it was that digeſted the Meat in our Stomachs? It was 
a ready, and very ſatisfactory Anfwer, to ſay, That it was the 
digeſtive Faculty, What was it that made any Thing come 
out of the Body? The expul/zue Faculty, What moved? The 
motive Faculty : And ſo in the Mind, the intellectual Faculty, 
or the Underſtanding, underſtood ; and the leide Faculty, or 
the Will, willed or commanded : Which is in ſhort to ſay, That 
the Ability to digeſt, digeſted ; and the Ability to move, 
moved; and the Ability to underſtand, underſtood. For Fa- 
culty, Ability, and Power, I think, are but different Names 
of the ſame Things: Which Ways of Speaking, when put int 
more intelligible Words, will, I think, amount to thus much: 
That Digeſtion is performed by ſomething that is able to oh 
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geſt; Motion by ſomething able to move; and Underſtanding 
by ſomething able to underſtand. And in truth it would be 
very ſtrange, if it ſhould be otherwiſe; as ſtrange as it would 
be for a Man to be. free without being able to be free. 

$. 21. To return then to the Enquiry about | 
Liberty, I think the Jueſtion is not proper, whe- But to the A. 
ther the Will be free, but whether a Man be free. gent or Man. 
Thus, I think, Ne rg | 
1. That fo far as any one can, by the Direction or Choice 
of his Mind, preferring the Exiſtence of any Action, to the 
Non-exiſtence of that Action, and vice verſa, make it to exift, 
or not exiſt, ſo far he is free. For if I can, by a Thought, di- 
recting the Motion of my Finger, make it move, when it was 
at Reſt, or vice verſa, tis evident, that in reſpect of that, I 
am free; and if I can, by a like Thought of my Mind, pre- 
ferring one to the other, produce either Words, or Silence, I 
am at Liberty to ſpeak, or hold my Peace; and as far as this 
Power reaches, ＋ Acting, or not Acting, by the Determinati- 
on of his own Thought preferring either, ſo far is a Man free, 
For how can we think any one freer, than to have the Power 
to do what he will? And fo far as any one can, by preferring 
any Action to its not Being, or Reſt to any Action, produce 
that Action or Reſt, ſo far can he do what he will. For ſuch a a 
preferring of Action to its Abſence, is the willing of it; and 
we can ſcarce tell how to imagine any Being freer, than to be 
able to do what he wills. So that in reſpe& of Actions, with- 
in the Reach of ſuch a Power in him, a Man ſeems as free, as 


g. 22. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, wil- In repe# of 
ling to ſhift off from himſelf, as far as he can, Willing, a _ 
all Thoughts of Guilt, though it be by putting Man is not 
himſelf into a worſe State, than that of fatal rer. 
Neceſſity, is not content with this: Freedom, 
unleſs it reaches farther than this, will not ſerve the Turn : And 
it paſſes for a good Plea, that a Man is not free at all, if he be 
not as free to will, as he is to act, what he wills. Concerning a 
Man's Liberty, there yet therefore is raiſed this farther Quelti- 
on, Whether a Man be free to will? Which, I think, is what 
is meant, when it is'diſputed, Whether the Mill be free. And 
as to that I imagine, | | 

F. 23. 2. That Willing, or Volition, being an Action, and 
Freedom conſiſting in a Power of acting, or not acting, I Man 
in reſpect of Willing, or the Act of Volition, when any Act ion 
in his Power is once . to his Thoughts, as preſently t 
be done, cannot be free, The Reaſon whereof is very * 
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feſt : For it being unavoidable that the Action depending on 
his Vill, ſhould exiſt, or not exiſt; and its Exiſtence, pr not 
Exiſtence, following perfectly the Determination and Prefe- 
rence of his Will, he cannot avoid willing the Exiftence, or not 
Exiſtence of that Action; it is abſolutely neceſſary that he 
will the one, or the other, i. e. prefer the one to the other, 
ſince one of them muſt neceſſarily follow; and that which 
does follow, follows by the Choice and Determination of his 
Mind, that is, by his Willing it; for if he did not will it, it 
would not be, So that in reſpect of the Act of Willing, a Man 
in ſuch a Caſe is not free: Liberty conſiſting in a Power to act, 
or not to ad, which, in regard of Volition, a Man, upon ſuch 
2 Propoſal, has not. For it is unavoidably neceſſary to prefer 
the Doing, or Forbearance, of an Action in a Man's Power, 
which is once fo propoſed to his Thoughts; a Man muſt neceſ- 
ſarily will the one, or the other of them, upon which Prefe- 
"rence, or Volition, the Action, or its Forbearance, certainly 
follows, and is truly voluntary: But the Act of Volition, or 
preſerring one of the two, being that which he cannot avoid, a 
Man in reſpect of that Act of Willing, is under a Neceſlity, and 
ſo cannot be free ; unleſs Neceſſity and Freedom can conſiſt to- 
gether, and a Man can be free and bound at once. ' 
4 24 This then is evident, That in all Propoſals of preſent 
Action, A Man is not at Liberty to will, or not to will, becauſs 
be can forbear Willing: Liberty conſiſting in a Power to AE 

or to forbear Acting, and in that only, For a Man that fits 
ſtill, is ſaid yet to be at Liberty, becauſe he can walk if he 
wills it. But if a Man ſiting ſtill has not a Power to remove 
himſelf, is not at Liberty; fo likewiſe, a Man falling down 
a Precipice, though in Motion, is net at Liberty, becauſe he 
cannot ſtop that Motion, if he would This being ſo, tis plain, 
that a Man that is walking, to whom it is propoſed to give off 
walking, is not at Liberty, whether he will determine himſelf 
to walk, or give off walking, or no: He muſt neceſſarily pre- 
fer one or tother of them, walking or not walking; and fo it 
is in regard of all other Actions in our Power ſo propoſed, 
which are the far greater Number. For conſidering the vaſt 
Number of voluntary Actions that ſucceed one another every 
Moment that we are awake, in the Courſe of our Lives, there 
are but few of them that are thought on or propoſed to the 
Will, till the Time they are to be done: And in all ſuch Acti- 
ons, as I have ſhewn, the Mind in reſpe& of Villing, has not 
2 Power to act, or not to act, wherein conſiſts Liberty: The 
Mind in that Caſe has not a Power to forbear Willing; it can- 
not avoid fane Determination concerning them, let the Con- 
| N ſideration 
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fideration be as ſhort, the Thought as quick, as it will; it ei- 

ther leaves the Man in the State be was before Thinking, or 
changes it; continues the Action, or puts an End to it. W ere 

by it is manifeſt, that it orders and directs one in Preference to, 


or with Neglect of the other, and thereby either the Continuar 


tion or Change becomes unavoidably voluntary, 
g. 25. Since then it is plain that in moſt Caſes T Will de. 
a Man is not at Liberty, whether he will will, termined y 
or no; the next Thing demanded is, Y/Bether a ſomething 
Man be at Liberty to will which of the two he wit baut it. 
zaſes, Motion er Reſt. This Queſtion carries 
the Abſurdity of it ſo pw in it ſelf, that one might there= 
„ that Liberty concerns not the 
ill. For to ask, whether a Man be at Liberty to will either 
Motion or Reſt; Speaking or Silence, which he pleaſes, is to 
ask, whether a Man can toill, what he wills; or be pleaſed 
with what he is pleaſed with. A Queſtion, which I think needs 
no Anſwer ; and they, who can make a Queſtion of it, muſt 
ſuppoſe one Will to determine the Acts of another, and another 
to determine that; and ſo on in infinitum, 7% 
$. 26, To avoid theſe, and the like Abſurdities, nothing can 
be of greater Uſe, than to, eftabliſh in our Minds determined 
Ideas of the Things under Confideration, If the leas of Li 
bertys and Volition, were well fixed in our Underſtandings, — 
carried along with us in our Minds, as they ought, through all 
the Queſtions that are raiſed about them, I ſuppoſe, a great Part 
of the Difficulties, that 1 Mens Thoughts, and entangle 
their Underſtandings, would be much eaſier reſolved, and we 
ſhould perceive where the confuſed Signification of Terms, or 
where the Nature of the Thing cauſed the Obſcurity, ; 
8. 27. Firſt then, it is carefully to be remem- 
bred, That Freedom conſi/ts in the Dependence of 
the Exiſtence, or nat Exiſtence of any Act ian, up- * 
on our Volition of it, and not in the Dependence of any Actioam, or 
its contrary, an our Preference. A Man ftanding on a Cliff, is 
at Liberty to leap twenty Yards downwards into the Sea, not 
becauſe he has a Power to do the contrary Action, which is to 
leap twenty Yards upwards, for that he cannot do: But he is 
therefore free, becauſe he has a Power to leap, or not to leap, 
But if a greater Force than this, either holds him faſt, or tum- 
bles him down, he is no longer free in that Caſe : Becauſe the 
Doing, or Forbearance of that particular Action, is no longer in 
his Power, He that is a cloſe Priſoner, in a Room twenty 
Foot ſquare, being at the North-fide of his Chamber, is at Li- 
berty to walk twenty Foot Southward, becauſe he can walk, or 
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2 walk it: But i is not, at the ſame Time, at Liberty, to 40 
N e. to walk twenty Foot Northward. 
915 this conſiſts Freedom, (via] in our being able to a, 
or not to act, according as we ſhall. chuſe, or will. 
K 28. Secondly, We muſt remember, that Vo- 
Filition, what lition, or Wi ling, is an Act of the Mind di- 
recting its Thought, to the Production of any 
Action, and thereby exerting its Power to produce it. To avoid 
multiplying of Words, I would crave Leave here, under the 
Word Action, to comprehend the Forbearance too of any Acti- 
on propoſed, "fitting till, or holding one's peace, when walking 
or ſpeaking are propos d, though mere Forbearances, requiring 
as much the Determination of the Will, and being often as 
weighty in their Conſequences, as 1 contrary Actions, may, 


on that Conſideration, well enough paſs for Actions too: But 


this I * that I may not be miſtaken, if, for Brevity's Sake, 


I ſpeak thus, 


£5 29. Thirdly, The Will being nothing but 
Mat deter- à Power in the Mind to direct the operative Fa- 
mines the Will, culties of a Man to Motion or Reſt, as far as 

they depend on ſuch Ditection. To the Que- 
ſtion, what is it determines. the Will? The true and proper: 
Anſwer is, the Mind. For that which determines. the general 


Power of directing to this or that particular Direction, is no- 


thing but the Agent it ſelf exerciſing the Power it has that 

rticular Way. If this Anſwer ſatisfies not, 'tis plain, the 
Meaning of the Queſtion, I hat determines the Mill? Is this, 
What moves the Mind in every particular Inſtance, to deter- 
mine its general Power of directing to this or that particular 
Motion of Reft? And to this I e he Motive for con- 
tinuing in the ſame State or Action, is only the preſent datis- 
ſaction in it: The Motive to change, is always ſome Luca ſi- 
neſt: Nothing ſetting us upon the Change of State, or upon 
any new Action, but ſome Uneaſineſs. I his is the great Mo- 
tive that works on the Mind to put it upon Action, which for 
Shortneſs ſake we will call determining of the Mill, which 1 
mall more at E explain. | 

F. 30, But in the Way to it, it will be neceſ- 

Will and De- ſary to premiſe, that though I have above en- 


fire muſt net deavoured to expreſs the Act of Yalition, by 


be confounded chuſing, preferring, and the like Terms, that 
ſignify De/rre as well as Yalition, for want of o- 

ther Words to mark that Act of the Mind, whoſe proper Name 

is Willing or Volition; yet it being a very imple Act, whoſo- 
ever deſires to underſtand what it is, will better find i it, 4A re- 
ecting 
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flecting on his own Mind, and obſerving what it does when it 
wills, than by any Variety of articulate Sounds whatſoever, 
This Caution of being careful not to be miſled by Expreffions, 
that do not enough keep up the Difference between the Will, 
and ſeveral Acts of the Mind, that are quite diſtin from it, 1 
think the more neceſſary; becauſe I find the Will often con- 
founded with ſeveral of the Affections, eſpecially Defire ; and 
one put for the other, and that by Men, who would not willing- 
ly be thought, not to have had very diſtinct Notions of Things, 
and not to have writ very clearly about them. This, I imagine, 
has been no ſmall' Occafion of Obſcurity and Miftake in this 
Matter; and therefore is, as much as may be, to be avoided. 
For he that ſhall turn his Thoughts inwards upon what paſſes 
in his Mind, when he willt, ſhall fee that the Vill or Power 
of Volition is converſant about nothing, but that particular De- 
termination of the Mind, whereby, barely by a Thought, the 
Mind endeavours to give Riſe, Continuation, or Stop to any 
Action, which it takes to be in its Power. This well conſider- 
ed, plainly ſhews, that the Mill is perfectly diſtinguiſhed from 
Defire, which in the very fame Action may have a quite 
contrary Tendency from that Which our Willi ſet us upon. 
A Man, whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to uſe Perſuaſi- 
ons to another, which at the ſame Time I am ſpeaking, I may 
wiſh may not prevail on him. In this Caſe, tis plain, the 
Will and Defire run counter. I will the Action that tends one 
Way, whilft my Deſire tends another, and that the direct con- 


trary. A Man, who by a violent Fit of the Gout in his Limbs, 
finds a Dozineſs in his Head, or a Want of Appetite in his 


Stomach removed, deſires to be eaſed too of the Pain of his 
Feet or Hands, (for where-ever there is Pain, there is a Deſire 
to be rid of it) though yet, whilſt he apprehends that the Re- 
moval of the Pain may tranſlate the noxious Humour to a 
more vital Part; his Will is never determin'd to any one Action, 
that may ſerve to remove this Pain. Whence it is evident, that 
defiring and willing are two diftint Acts of the Mind; and 
conſequently that the Will, which is but the Power of Volition, 
is much more diſtin from Deſire, «$51 
§. 31. To return then to the Enquiry, A bat Uneafineſe de- 
is it that determines the Will in regard to our termines the 
Actions? And that upon ſecond Thoughts Iam Will. 
apt to imagine is not, as 1s generally ſuppoſed, : 
the greater Good in View ; but ſome (and for the moſt part the 
moſt preſſing) Unea/ineſs a Man is at preſent under. I his is that 
which ſucceſſively determines the Will, and ſets us upon thoſe 
Actions we perform, This Uneaſineſs we may call, as it is, 


Dypre, 
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Defire, which is an Unea/ineſs of the Mind for Want of ſome 
abſent. Good. All Pain of the Body, of what Sort ſoever, and 
Difquiet of the Mind, is Unea/ineſs And with this is always 
join d Defire, equal to the Pain or Uneaſineſs felt; and is ſcarce 
diſtinguiſhable from it. For Oęſire being nothing but an Unea- 
fineſs in the Want of an abſent Good, in reference to any Pain 
felt, Eaſe is that abſent Good; and till that be attained, we 
may call it Dęſire, no Body feeling Pain, that he wiſhes not to 
be caſed of, with a Deſire equal to that Pain, and inſeparable 
from it. Beſides this Deſire of Eaſe from Pain, there is another 
of abſent poſitive, Good, and here alſo the Deſire, and Unea/ineſs 
is equal. As much as we deſire any abſent. Good, ſo much are 
we in Pain ſor it. But here all abſent Good does not, accord- 
ing to the Greatneſs it has or is acknowledg'd to have, cauſe 
Pain equal to that Greatneſs; as all Pain cauſes Deſire equal to 
it ſelf: Becauſe the Abſence of Good is not always à Pain, as 
the Preſence of Pain is. And thereſore abſent Good may be 
looked on, and conſidered without Deſire, But ſo much as 
there is any where of Deſire, ſo much there is of :Unea/ineſs. 
F. 32. That Deſire is a State of Uneaſineſs e- 

Defire is Un- very one who reflects on himſelf, will quickly 
eaſineſs, find. Who is there, that has not ſelt in De/ire, 
= what theWiſe Man ſays of Hope, (which is not 
much different from it) that it being defer d makes the Heart 
ic& ? And that ſtill proportionable ta the Greatneſs of the De- 
ire, which ſometimes raiſes the Lnaaſineſt to that Pitch, that 
it makes People cry out, Give me Children, give me the Thing 
deſir'd, or I die? Life it ſelf, and all its Enjoy ments, as a Bur- 
den cannot be borne under the laſting and unremoved Preſſure 
of ſuch an Uncaſineſ t. N 

{4 33. Good and Evil, preſent and abſent, tis 
The Uneafineſs true, work upon the Mind: But that which im- 
of Deſire deter- mediately determines the Will, from Time to 
mines the Will. Time, to every voluntary Action, is the Lneaſi- 
1 neſi of Deſire fixed on ſome abſent Good, either 
negative, as Indolency to one in Pain; or poſitive, as Enjoy- 
ment of Pleaſure. That it is this Unea/ineſs, that determines 
the Will to the ſucceflive voluntary Actions, whereof the great- 
eſt Part of our Lives is made up, and by which we are con- 
duQted through different Courſes to different Ends, I ſhall en- 
deaver to ſhew both from Experience, and the Reaſon of the 


Thing. 
§. 34. When a Man is perfectly content 


This the Spri with the State he is in, which is, when he is 
of "Ei. 28 perfectly without any Unsaſeneſs, what Indu- 
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ſtry, what Action, what Will is there left, but to continue 
in it? Of this every Man's Obſervation will ſatisfy him. And 
thus we ſee our All- wiſe maker, ſuitable to our Conſtitution 
and Frame, and knowing what it is that determines the Mall, 
has put into Man the Uneaſineſs of Hunger and Thirſt, and 
other natural Deſires, that return at their Seaſons, to move and 
determine their Willi, for the Preſervation of themſelves, and 
the Continuation of their Species. For I think we may con- 
clude, that if the bare Contemplation of theſe good Ends, to 
which we are carried by theſe ſeveral Unea/ineſ/es, had been 
ſufficient to determine the Will, and ſet us on work, we ſhould 
have had none of theſe natural Pains, and perhaps in this World, 
little or no Pain at all. It is better to marry, than to burn, 
ſays St. Paul; here we may ſee what it is that chiefly drives 
Men into the Enjoyments of a conjugal Life. A little Burn- 
ing felt, puſhes us more powerfully, than greater Pleaſures in 
Proſpect draw or allure. dae e k 

$. 35: It ſeems ſo eftabliſh'd and ſettled 'a _* 
Maxim by the general Conſent of all Mankind, 7 1 
that Good, the greater Good, determines the 2 ng 1 
Will, that I do not at all wonder, that when I firſt % i,, 5 
publiſhed my Thoughts on this Subject, I took Jeane il. 
it for granted; and I imagine, that by a great -* 
many I ſhall be thought more excuſable, for having then 
done ſo, than that now I have ventur'd to recede from fo 
received an Opinion. But yet upon a ſtricter Enquiry I am 
forced to conclude, that Good, the greater Good, though 
apprehended and acknowledged to be ſo, does not determine 
the Will, until our Deſire raiſed proportionably to it, makes 
us uneaſy in the Want of it. Convince a Man never ſo much, 
that Plenty has its Advantages over Poverty: make him fee 
and own, that the hanſome Conveniencies of Life are better 
than naſty Penury; yet as long as he is content with the lat- 
ter, and finds no Unea/ineſs in it, he moves not; his Vill ne- 
ver is determin'd to any Action, that ſhall bring him out of it. 


Let a Man be never fo well perſuaded of the Advantages of 
\ Virtue, that it is as neceſſary to a Man, who has any great 


Aims in this World, or Hopes in the next, as Food to Life ; 
Yet till he Hungers and thirſts after Righteouſneſs; "till he 
feels an Unea/ineſs in the Want of it, his Will will not be de- 
termin'd to any Action in Purſuit of this confeſſed greater 
Good ;, but any other Uneafineſs he feels in himſelf, ſhall 
take Place, and carry his Will to other Actions. On the other 
Side, let a Drunkard ſee, that his Health decays, his Eſtate 
waſtes ; Diſcredit and Diſeaſes, and the Want of all Things, 
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even of his beloved Drink, attends him in the Courſe he fol- 
lows : Vet the Returns of Uneafineſs to miſs his Companions, 
the habitual Thirſt after his Cups, at the uſual Time, drives 
him to the Tavern, though he has in his View the Loſs of 
Health and Plenty, and perhaps of the Joys of another Life : 
The leaft of which is no inconfiderable Good, but ſuch as he 
confeſſes, is far greater than the Tickling of his Palate with a 
Glaſs of Wine, or the idle Chat of a ſoaking Club. Tis not 
for Want of viewing the greater good; for he ſees, and ac- 
knowledges it, and in the Intervals of his drinking Hours, 
will take Reſolutions to purſue the greater Good ; but when 
the Uneaſineſs to miſs his accuſtomed Delight returns, the great- 
er acknowledged Good loſes its Hold, and the preſent Un- 
eaſineſs determines the Will to the accuſtomed Action; which 


thereby gets ſtronger Footing to prevail againſt the next Oc- 


cafion, though he at the ſame Time makes ſecret Promiſes to 
himſelf, 'that he will do ſo no more ; .this is the laſt Time he 
will act againſt the Attainment of thoſe greater Goods. And 
thus he is from Time to Time, in the State of that unhappy 
Complainer, Video meliora probogue, Deteriora ſequor: Which 
Sentence, allowed for true, and make good by conſtant Expe-. 
rience, may this, and poſlibly no other Way, be eaſily made 
intelligible. * ED | 8 
| . 36. If weenquire into the Reaſon of what 
Becauſe the Re- Experience makes ſo evident in Fact, and exa- 
moval of Un- mine why tis Unzaſineſs alone operates on the 
eafineſs is the Mill, and determines it in its Choice, we ſhall 
frft ep to find, that we being capable but of one Determi- 
Happineſs. nation of the Will to one Action at once, the 
preſent DUneaſineſi, that we are under, does na- 
turally determine the Will, in order to that Happineſs which we 
all aim at in all our Actions: Foraſmuch, as whilſt we are un- 
der any Unea/ineſs, we cannot apprehend our ſelves happy, or 
in the Way to it. Pain and Uneafineſs being, by every one, 
concluded, and felt to be inconſiſtent with Happineſs ; ſpoiling 
the Reliſh, even of thoſe good Things which we have: A little 
Pain ſerving to marr all the Pleaſure we rejoiced in. And there- 
fore that, which of Courſe determines the Choice of our Will 
to the next Action, will always be the removing of Pain, as 
long as we have any leſt, as the firſt and neceſſary Step towards 
Happineſs. | | | 
| F. 37. Another Reaſon why tis Uneaſineſs 
Becauſe Unea- alone determines the Will, may be this. Becauſe 
Aineſi alone is that alone is preſent, and *tis againſt the Nature 
preſent. of Things, that what is abſent ſhould ye * 
; where 
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where it is not. It may be ſaid, that abſent Good may by 
Contemplation be brought Home to the Mind, and made pre- 


ſent. The Idea of it indeed may be in the Mind, and view'd 
as preſent there; but nothing will be in the Mind as a preſent 


Good, able to counter-balance the Removal of any Unzaſineſs, 


which we are under, till it raiſes our Deſire, and the * 
neſs of that has the Prevalency in determining the Will. Till 
then, the Idea in the Mind of whatever Good, is there only 
like other Ideas, the Object of bare unactive Speculation; but 
operates not on the Will, nor ſets us on Work: The Rea- 
ſon whereof I ſhall ſhew by and by. How many are to be 
found, that have had lively Repreſentations ſet before their 


Minds of the unſpeakable Joys of Heaven, which they acknow- 


ledge both poſſible and probable too, who yet would be content 
to take up jtheir Happineſs here? And fo the prevailing Un- 
eaſineſſes of their Deſires, let looſe after the Enjoy ments of 
this Life, take their Turns in the determining their Willi, and 
all that while they take not one ſtep, are not one jot moved, 
towards the good Things of another Liſe, conſidered as ever fo 
rem”... | | ; | 
, $. 33, Were the Will determin'd by the Becauſe all who 
Views, of Good, as it appears in Contemplation | allow the Joys 
greater or leſs to the Underſtanding, which is / Heaven poſſs- 
the State of all abſent Good, and that which in #/epurſue them 
the received Opinion the Will is ſuppoſed to . 
move to, and tobe moved by, I do not ſee how it a 
could ever get looſe from the infinite eternal Joys of Heaven, 
once propoſed and confider'd as poſſible. For all abſent Good, 
by which alone, barely propos'd, and coming in View, the 
Will is thought to be determin'd, and fo to ſet us on Action, 


being only poſſible, but not infallibly certain tis unavoidable, 


that the infinitely greater poſſible Good ſhould- regularly and 


conſtantly determine the Mill in all the ſucceſſive Actions it 


direAs; and then we ſhould keep conſtantly and fteadily in 
our Courſe towards Heaven, without ever flanding ſtill, or 
direQing our Actions to any other End: The eternal Conditi- 
on of a future State infinitely out - weighing the Expectation of 
Riches, or Honour, or any other worldly Pleaſure, which we 
can propoſe to our ſelves, though we ſhould grant theſe the 
more probable to be attain'd. For nothing future is yet in Poſ- 
ſeſſion, and ſo the Expectation even of theſe may deceive us. 


If it were ſo, that the greater Good in View determines the 


Will, ſo great a Good once propos'd could not but ſeize the 


Fill, and hold it faſt to the Purſuit of this infinitely greateſt 


Good, without ever letting it go again: For the Vill having a 
Wy * Power 
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a Power over, and directing the Thoughts, as well as other 

Actions, would, if it were ſo, hold the Contemplation of the 

SA nee © that Tod, TSS 7 CTR 
This would be the State of the Mind, and re- 


But any great . tne Mine ö 
Trage is gular Tendency of the Vill in all its Determi- 


* nations, were it determined by that which is con- 
le,  £derd, and in View of the greater Good ; but 


that it is not ſo, is viſible in Experience. The 
infinitely greateſt confeſſed Good being often negleRed, to ſa- 
tisfy the ſucceſſive Uneaſineſs of our Deſires purſuing, T rifles. 
But though the greateſt allowed, even everlaſting unſpeakable 
Good, which has ſometimes moved, and affected the Mind, does 
not ſtedfaſtly hold the Will, yet we ſee any very great and pre- 


_ vailing Uneafineſs, having once laid hold on the Will, lets it not 


gos by which we may be convinced, what it is that determines 
the Will. Thus any vehement Pain of the Body; the ungo- 
vernable Paffion of a Man violently in Love ; or the impatient 
Defire of Revenge, keeps the Will ſteady and intent: And the 
Will thus determin'd, never lets the Underſtanding lay by the 


Object, but all the Thoughts of the Mind, and Powers of the 


Body, are uninterruptedly employ'd that Way, by the Deter- 
minations of the Will., influenced by that topping Unea/ine/s, 
as long as it laſts ; whereby is ſeems to me evident, that the 
Will or Power of fetting us upon one Action in Preſence to 
all other, is determin'd in us, by Uneaſineſs : And whether this 
be not ſo, I deſire every one to oſerve in himſelf, ; 

F. 39. I have hitherto chiefly pre 72 in the Uneaſineſs of 
Deſire, as that which determines the Vill. ' Becauſe that is the 


chief, and moſt ſenſible; and the Will ſeldom orders any Acti- 


on, nor is there any voluntary Action performed, without ſome 
— accompanying it; which I think is the Reaſon why the 
Hl and Deſire are ſo often confounded. But yet we are not 
1 to look upon the Uneaſineſs which makes up, or 
Defire accom- at leaft accompanies moſt of the other Paſſions, 
p inies all Un- as wholly excluded in the Cafe, Auerſion, Fear, 
eafineſs. Anger, Envy, Shame, &c. have each their Un- 
eaſineſs too, and thereby influence the / ill. Theſe 

Paſſions are ſcarce any of them in Life and Practice, ſimple and 
alone, and wholly unmixed with others; though uſually in Diſ- 
courſe and Contemplation, that carries the Name, which ope- 
rates ſtrongeſt, and appears moſt in the preſent State of the 
Mind. Nay, there is, I think, ſcarce any of the Paſſions to be 
found without Defire join'd with it. I am ſure, where ever 
there is 8 is Defire : For we conſtantly deſire 
Happineſs ; and whatever we feel of Lneaſineſt, ſo much, tis 
ta certain, 
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cettain, we want of Happineſs; even in our own Opinion; let 


our State and Condition otherwiſe be what it will. Beſides, the 


preſent Moment not being our Eternity, whatever our Enjoy- 
ment be, we look beyond the preſent, and Defire goes with 

our Forefight, and that ſtill carries the Will with it. So that 
even in Foy it ſelf, that which keeps up the Action, whereon 
the Enjoyment depends, is the to continue it, and Fear 


- 


to loſe it: And whenever a greater Uneaſine/s than that takes 


Xn in the Mind, the Will preſently is by that determin'd to 

new Action, and the preſent Delight negleed, 
9. 40. But we being in this World beſet with 
ſundry Uneaſineſſes, diſtracted with different D 


Dgfires, the next Enquiry naturally will be, ing Unea 
Which of them has the ency in determi- naturally 


2 | 
ning the Nil to the next Action? And to that , * 


the Aſnwer is, That ordinarily, which is the | 
molt preſſing of thoſe that are judged capable of being then re- 
moved. For the Vill being the Power of directing our opera- 
tive Faculties to ſome Action, ſor ſome End, cannot at any 
Time be moved towards what is judg'd at that Time unattain- 
able: That would be to ſuppoſe an intelligent Being defi 
to act for an End, only to loſe its Labour : For fo it is to 
for what is judg'd not attainable; and therefore very great Unea- 
fingſes move not the Will, when they are judg'd not capable of 
a Cure: They, in that Caſe, put us not upon Endeavours. 
But theſe ſet a-part, the moſt important and urgent — * 
we at that Time feel, is that which ordinarily determines 
Will ſueceſſively, in that Train of voluntary Actions, which 
make up our Lives. The greateſt preſent Unea/ineſs is the Spur 
to Action, that is conſtantly felt; and for the moſt part deter- 
2 its Choice of the next Action. ly Oben of 
muſt carry with us, that the proper and only Obje 
the Will is * of ours, and nothing elſe. For we pro- 
ducing nothing, by our willing it, but ſome Action in our Power, 
"tis there the Vill terminates, and reaches no farther. " 
F. 41. If it be farther asked, what tis moves "Ri 
Dire? I anſwer, Happineſs, and that alone. All defire Hey- 
Happineſs and Miſery are the Names of two pine. 
Extreams, the utmoſt Bounds whereof we know _ 
not ; *tis what Eye hath __ Ear hath not heard, nor bath 
it entered into the Heart of Man to conceive, But of ſome De- 
grees of both, we have very lively Impreſſions, made by ſeve- 
ral Inſtances of Delight and Joy on the one Side, and Torment 
and Sorrow on the other; which, for Shortneſs ſake, I ſhall 
comprehend under the Names hw and Pain, — 
| 2 
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ing Pleaſure and Pain of the Mind, az-well as the Body: 372 


him is Fulneſs 7 and Pleaſure for tuer more Or; to 
ſpeak. truly, =o are all of the Mind; though ſome have their 
908. 42. Happineſs then in its full Extent is 
| "Pleaſure we ate capable of, and 

 Mifery the utmoſt Pain: And the loweſt De- 
ges of what can be called Happineſt, is fo 
much Eaſe from all Pain, and ſo much preſent” Pleafure, 


as without which any one cannot be content. Now becauſe. 
 Pleafure and Pein ate praducad in us, by the Operation o 


certain Objects, either on our Minds or our Bodies; and 


different res ; therefore what has an Aptneſs to produce 


Pleaſure in us, is that we call Gad, and what is apt to pro- ' 
duce Pain in us, we call Evil, for no other Reaſon, but for 
its N tit — . . Pain in us, wh con- 
our Happineſs and Miſery. Farther, though what is 

85 produce any Degree of Pleaſure,” be in it ſelf Good ; kc 
hat is apt to preduce any Degree of Pain, be Evil; yet it 
ken happens, that we do not call it ſo, when it comes in 
Competition with a greater of its Sort; | becauſe when the) 


come in Competition, the Degrees alſo of Pleaſure and Pain 


have juſtly a Preference. 80 that if we will rightly eftimate 
what we call.Goad and Evil, we ſhalb find it lies much in Com- 
pariſon: For the Cauſe of every lets Degree of Pain, as well 
BAS: —— Pleaſure, has the * of GCend, 
@ dice der. My wo ei 1 36977 Nt ue” EY 
„ . 43. Though this be that which is called 
What. Geod it Good and Evil; and all Good be the proper Ob- 
daþreds what ject of Defire in general; yet all Good, even ſeen. 
net ac) And confeſſed to be ſo, does not neceſſarily move 
+ 247 1,5 every particular Man's Dofre; but only that 
Part, or ſo much of It, avis conſidered, and taken to ak 
heceſſary Part of his Happineſs. All other Good however 9 
in Reality, or Appearance, excites not a Man's Defires, who 
looks not on it to make a Part of that Happineſs, where with he, 
in his preſent Thoughts, can ſatisfy himſelf. | Happineſs, under 
this View, every one conſtantly purſues, and Aeſtres what makes 


- any Part of. it: Other Things, acknowledged to be Good, he 


can look upon without Defire, paſs by, and be content with- 
out, 1. here is no Body, I think, ſo ſenſeleſs, as to deny that 
there is Pleaſure in Knowledge: And for the Pleaſures of Senſe, 
they have too many Followers to let it be qũeſtionꝰd, whether 
Men are taken with them, or no. Now let one Man place his 
Wt x Satisfaction 
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nowledge : "Though each of them cannot but confeſs, there 
i great Pleaſure in what. the” other purſues ;_ yet neither of 
them making the other's Delight a Part of his Happineſs, their 
. 5 are not moved, but each is ſatisfied, without what the 
othef enjoys, and fo his Will is not determined to the Purſuit 
of it. But yet as {ooh as the ſtudious Man's Hunger and 
'Thirft makes him une „he whole Y/illwas never determined 
to any Purſuit of oe Tar , poinant Sauces, delicious Wine, 
by I er Taſte he has found in them, is, by the Unea/i; 
f Hunger and Thirft, preſently determined to Eating anc 


Fa = 
Drinking; though. pofflbly with great Indifferency what whole- 
ſome Food comes in his way. And on the other Side, the Epi - 


cure buckles to Study, When Shame, or the Deſire to recom» 
mend himſelf to his Miſtreſs, ſhall make him uneaß in the 
Want of any Sort of Knowledge. Thus, how much ſo ever 
Men ate in earneſt, and conſtant in Purſuit of Happineſs ; yet 
they may have a clear. View of Good, great and. confelled 
Good, without being concern'd for it, or moved by * the 
think they can make. up their: Happineſs without it. Thoug 
as to Pain, that they are always concern'd for; they can feel 
Uneafineſs without being moved. And therefore being and 
in the Want of whatever is judged neceflary to their Happineſs, 


as ſoon as any Good appears 


to make a Part of their Portion of 


- Happineſs, chen begin to Are t. 


8. 14. This, I think, anyone may obſerye in who the great- 
himſelf, and others, that the greater vi/eble Good e, Good 15. nat 
does not always raiſe Mens Des in Proportion ei 4ifrede 
totheGreatnels, it appears, and is acknowledged . 06-7" 
to have: Though every little Trouble moves us, and ſets us 
on Work to get rid of it. The Reafon whereof is evident from 
the Nature of our 1 N and Miſery. it ſelf. All preſent 
Pain, whatever it. be, makes a Part. -# our preſent Miſery: 
But all abſent "Good does not at any, Time make a. neceſſary 
Part of our preſent F nor the Abſence of it make 2 
Part of our Miſery: It it did, we. ſhould be conſtantly and 
infinitely miſerable; there being infinite Degrees of Happineſs, 
which are not in our Poſſeſſon. All Unea/ineſs therefore being 
removed, a moderate Portion of Good ſerves at preſent to con- 
tent Men; and ſome few Degrees of Pleaſure in a Succeſſion 
of ordinary Enjoyments makes up a Happineſs, wherein they can 
be fatisfied. If this were not ſo, there could be ng, room for 
thoſe indifferent and viſible trifling Actions, to which our Milli 
are ſb often determined; and wherein we voluntarily waſte. ſo 
much of our Lives; which * could by no means 3 
N | 1 | 
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fiſt with a conſtant Determination of Mill or Defire to the grea- 
teſt apparent Good, That this is ſo, I think few People need 
go far from Home to be convinced. And indeed in this Life 
\ - , thereare not many, whoſe Happineſs reaches ſo far, as to afford 
them a conſtant Train of moderate mean Pleaſures, without 
any Mixture of Uneaſineſs ; and yet they could be content to ſtay 
here for ever: Though they cannot deny, but that it is polſ- 
fible there may be a State of eternal durable Joys after this Life, 
far ſurpaſſing all the Good that is found here: Nay, they can- 
not but ſee,” that it is more poſſible, than the Attainment and 
Continuation of that Pittance of Honour, Riches, or Pleaſure 
which they purſue; and for which they. negleR that eter 
State: But yet in full View of this Difference, ſatisfied of 
the Poſfibility of a perſect, ſecure, and laſting Happineſs in a 
future State, and under a clear Conviction, that it is not to be 
had here whilſt they bound their Happineſs within ſome little 
gong or Aim of this Life, and exclude the Joys of Hea- 
ven from making any neceſſary Part of it, their Deſires are not 


moved by this apparent Good, nor their Wills deter - 
min'd to any Action, orendeavour for its Attainment. 


§. 45. The ordinary Neceflities of our Lives, 
Why not being fill a great Part of them with the Uneafineſ5 of 
defired, it Hunger, Thirſt, Heat, Cold, Wearineſi with 
moves not the Labour, and Sleepineſs in their conſtant Re- 
Will turns, &c, To which, if beſides accidental, 
| _ , Harms, we add the fantaſtical Unea/ineſs (as Itch 
after Honour, Power, or Riches, &c,) which acquir'd Habits by ' 
Faſhion, Example, and Education, have ſettled in us, and a 
thouſand other irregular Defires, which Cuſtum has made natu- 
ral to us, we ſhall find that a very little Part of our Life is fo 
vacant from theſe Uneaſineſſes, as to leave us free to the Attra- 
Aion of remoter abſent We are ſeldom at Eaſe, and 
free enough from the Solicitation of our natural or adopted De- 
fires, but toa conſtant Succeffion of Uneaſmeſſes out of that Stock, 
which natural Wants, or acquired Habits have heaped up, take 
the Vill in their Turns; and no ſooner is one Action diſpatch'd, 
which by ſuch a Determination of the Will we are ſet upon, 
but an other CO is ready to ſet us on Work, For the re- 
moving of the Pains we feel, and are at preſent preſſed with, 
being the getting out of Miſery, and conſequently the firſt 
Thing to be done in order to Happineſs, abſent Good, though 


thought on, confeſſed, and appearing to be good, not making 
any Part of this Unhappineſs in its Abſence, is joſtled out, to 
make Way for the Removal of thoſe Uneaſineſſes we feel, till 
due, and repeated Contemplation has brought it near to our 

| Mind, 
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Mind, given ſome Reliſh of it, and raiſed in us ſome Defire ; 
which beginning to make a Part of our preſent Uneaſine/;, 
ſtands upon fair Terms with the reſt, to be ſatisfied, and fo ac- 
cording to its Greatneſs, and Preſſure, comes in its Turn to 
„ 
examining any Good propoſed, it is in our .. 2 oy 
Fol tovih che Defires in a due P jon to e N 
the Value of that Good, whereby in its Turn, and * © 
Place, it may come to work upon the Vill, and be purſued. 
For Good, es go ty and allowed never fo great, yet 
till it has raiſed in our Minds, and thereby made us 
uneaſy in its Want, it reaches not our Willi; we are not with- 
in the Sphere of its Activity; our Mili being under the De- 
termination only of thoſe Unea/inzſzs which are preſent to us, 
which (whilſt we have any) are always ſolliciting, and ready 
at hand to give the Vll its next Determination, The ba- 
lancing, when there is any in the Mind, being only which De- 
fire ſhall be next fatified, which Uneaſineſs firſt removed. 
Whereby it came to paſs, that as long as any Uneaſimeſ;, any.. 
Deſire remains in our Mind, there is no room for God, bare-_ 
ly as ſuch, to come at the Will, or at all to determine it, 
as has been ſaid, the firſt Step in our Endeavours af-" 
ter Happineſs, being to get wholly out of the Confines of Mi- 
ſery, and to feel no Part of it, the Vill can be at Leiſure for 
nothing elſe, till every Unzaſineſs we ſeel be perfeAly removed: 
Which in the Multitude of Wants and Deſires, we are beſet with 
in this imperfe& State, we are not like to be ever freed from in 
5. 47. There being in us a great many Cu- The Power 1% 
fineſſes always ſoliciting, . and ready to deter- ſuſpend the Pr. 
mine the l, it is natural, as I have ſaid, that /rcution of any 
the and moſt preſſing ſhould determine — maler 
the Vill to the next Action; and fo it does for — 
the moſt part, but not always. For the Mind 


to the Execution and Satisfaction of any of its De- 
ſires, and ſo all, one after another, is at Liberty to conſider the 
Objects of them; examine them on all Sides, and weigh them 
with others, In this lies the Liberty Man has; and from the 
not uſing of it right, comes all that Variety of Miſtakes, Error q 
and Faults which we run into, in the Conduct of our Lives, 
and our Endeavours after Happineſs ; whilft we precipitate the 
Determination of our Milli, and engage too ſoon before due 
Examination, To prevent = we have a Power, to bend : 


a 


having in moſt Caſes, as is evident in Experience, a Power 
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fectly indifferent gur an noe 
hitn, Lt he wanted che 5 F whe 15 25 
eifferency. But it 3 — * 1 an Imper 0 
had the ſame Indifferency, whether he would prefer the 15 
his Hands or its remaining in , W en he w fave is 
Head ead or Eyes from, a Blow he ſees coming; 7 a much. a 
2 that Deſires. er the Bauen A Pre ferring y ſhould be 
determined by\Goag, as that the | ower. of. o 
hm 1 the 4 and the certainer ſuch Determination i is, 
the gres eater is the. Perfection, Nay, were we determined by 
any Thing but the laſt Reſult of our own Minds, of... 
| the Good or Exil is any Action, we were not free. . | 
ry End of our Freedom. being, that we might attain, the « | 
we chuſe, 155 therefore every Man is put under a by 
by his Con itutioh, ag an intelligent Being, to be determined 
in willing by his own Thought and Judgment, What is beſt 
ſot him to do: Else be w ould be under the Determin f ſome 


- Other than himſelf . which is want of WY, nd. to. deny, 


| that a Man's N ilk, in every n ws his w 
Judgment, 
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r e a Man toi and acts for an End that 
» would not 8 that he wills and acts fot it: 
For if he prefers it in his preſent Thoughts before any other, 
tis plain he then thinks better of it, and would have i 00 
any other, unleſs be can have, or not have it; will and not 
rn a Contradiction too manifeſt to be 
admitted. * . i Neri mein! 
1 49. If we logk' upon thoſe ſuperior Beings +: 
above us, who enjoy perſect Happineſs, we ſhall . | 
have reaſom to judge) that they are mote fleadi- delerminedl. 
ly-determined iu abeit Qbuice Gd, than we 
and yet have no Rraſon to think they are leſs happy, or leſs 
free, than w ar,. And if it were far for ſuch poor finite Crea- 
tures as e are, to pronounce what infinite Wiſdom and Good- 
neis could do, I think we might fay, that God himſelf cannot 
chaſe what is not good; the Freedom of the Almighty hinders” 
not lis being determined by what is beſt. nb <3 
o. But to give a right View of this miſta- 4 tot aut Du. 
ken Part of Liberty; let me ask, Would any one inan 70 
be a Chingeling} becauſe be is | leſs determined 4 Prüf of: | 
by wiſe Conliderations; than a wife Man? Is it 3p ines; no 
worth the Name of Freedom to be at Libetty to A45#idemnt of 
play the Fool, and draw Shame and Miferyupon Liberty. 
2 Man's: ſelf If tu break looſs from the Con- 
duct of Reaſon, and to want that Reſtraint of Examination 
and Judgment, which keeps us from Chuſing or Doing the 
Worſe, be Liberty; true Liberty, Madmen and Fools are the: 
only Free · men: But yet I thinie, no Body would chuſe to be: 
mad for' the ſale of ſuch Liberty, hut he that is mad already. 
The conſtant Deſire of Happineſu, and the Conſtraint it puts 
upon us to act for it, no Body, I chink, accounts an. Abridg- 
ment of Liberty, or at leaſt an Abridgment of Liberty to be 
complain'd of. God Almighty himſelf is under the Neceſſity 
of being happy; and the morè any intelligent Being is ſoy the 
nearer is its Approach to infinite Pevte&io n and Happineſs. 
That in this State of Ignorance! we ſhort-ſighted Creatures 
might not -miſtake'true Felicity, wo are endowed with Power. 
to ſuſpend any particular Deſire, and keep it from determining 
the Wiil, and g us in Action. This is anding filly. 
 whereweare not fafficiently aſſured of the Way: Examination, 
in cumſuitin a Guide The Determination of the ili, upon 
Enquiry, is fallrwing the Direction of that Guide : And he that 
has a Power to act: or not to act according as ſueh Determina- 
tion directs, is a Fez Agent ; ſuch Determination abridges not 
that Power wherein Liberty conſiſts. He that has his Chains 
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ae and the Priſon · n 
| 22 becauſe he may either go or tay, as he beſt likes; 
reference be determined to ſtay, by the Darkneſs of 

— ht, or Illneſs of the Weather, or Want of other 
le ceaſes not to be free, though the Deſire of ſome Con 
2 — abſolutely determines his Preference, 

and makes him flay in his Priſon, 

higheſt PerfeRion of 


$. 51. As therefore the 
. The Neceſſity of intellectual Nature, lies in a careful and conſtant 
purſuing true Purſuit of true and ſolid ; ſo the Care 
1 of our ſelves, that we miſtake not imaginary for 
Fexndat ion of rea Happineſs, is the neceſſary Foundation of 

| . our Liberty. The ſtronger Ties we have to an 
—_—_— — ——— —_—  — — — — 
eſt Good, and which, as ſuch, our Deſires always follow, the 
mote are we free from any neceſſary Determination of cur Will 
to any particular Action, and from a Compliance with 
our. Deſire, ſet upon any Particular, and appearing pre 
ferable Good, till we have duly examin'd, whether it has a 
Tendency to, or be inconſiſtent with our real Happineſs ; And 


therefore till we are as much inform'd upon this 2 as 


the Weight of the Matter, and the Nature of the 
mands, we are by the neceſſity of ee es agent the det. 
Happineſs, as our. Good, obliged to ſuſpend the 
faction of our in particular Caſes, 

$54 This is the Hinge on which turns the 
1 Li 9 age 5 1 enema 

tre Faliceythar they can ſyn this Proferu- 

true t they can this Proſecu- 

ton in particular Cl 9 Cen IT nh chan 
and inform'd themſelves, whether that particular Thing, which 
is then propoſed or defired, lic in their Way to their main End, 
and make a real Part of that which is their greateſt Good; for 
the Inelination and Tendency of their Nature to Happineſs, i is 
an Obligation and Motive ta them, to take care not to miſtake, 
or miſs it; and fo neceſſarily puts them upon Caution, Delibe- 
ration, and Warineſs, in the Dire ion of their particular AQi- 
ons, which are the Means to obtain it. Whatever Neceſſity 
determines to the Purſuit of real Bliſs, the ſame Neceſſity, with 
the ſame Force eſtabliſhes Suſpence, Deliberation, and Scruti- 
ny of each ſucceſſive Deſire, whether the SatisfaRion of it 
does not interfere- with our true Happineſs, and miſlead us 
from it. This, as ſeems to me, is the great Privilege of finite 
intellectual Beings; and I deſire it may be well conſider'd, 
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of, or can be uſeful to them, and that where- 
of their Actions, does not lie in this, that 
their Deſires, and top them from determining 
Aion, till they have duly and fairly Exa- 
— of it, e 
e Thing requires. his we are able to do; when we 
have ne we have done our , and all that is in our 
Power; and indeed all that needs. For, fince the Vill ſup- 
Knowledge to guide its Choice, all that we can do, is to 
2 Wills undetermined, till we have examin'd the Good 
and Evil of what we _ follows N _ 1 in 
a Chain of Conſequences linked one to a , all depending on 
the laſt Determination of the Judgment, which whether it ſhall 
be upon a haſty and precipitate View, or upon a due and ma- 
ture Examination, is in our Power; Experience ſhewing us, 
that in moſt Caſes we are able to ſuſpend the preſent Satistacti- 
„ eee 
53. But if any extreme . 
ſometimes it happens) poſſeſſes our whole Mind, i >, 7.1 4 
Gat Ln, Anja oa atlorvle" fe} IH, 
5, us e, » Or a VIO* mentof Li 
lent v 4. runnin GON ws, allows us he 
not the Li of Thought, and we are not Maſters 
of our own Minds to confider throughly, and examine fairly ; 
God, who knows our Frailty, pities our Weakneſs, and re- 
guires of us no more than we are able to do, and ſees what 
was, and what was not in our Power; will judge as a kind and 
merciful Father. But the Forbearance of a too haſty Compli- 
ance with our Defires, the Moderation and Reftraint of our 
Paſfions, ſo that our Underftandings may be fe to examine, 
and Reaſon unbiafſed gives its Judgment, being that whereon 2 
right Direction of our Conduct to true Happineſs depends: Tis 
in this we ſhould employ our chief Care and Endeavours. In 
this we ſhould take Pains to ſuit the Reliſh of our Minds to the 
true intrinfick Good or Ill that is in Things, and not permit an 
allow'd or ſuppos'd poflible great and weighty Good to flip out 


of our Thoughts without leaving any Reliſh, any Deſire of it 


ſelf there, till by a due Conſideration of its true Worth, we 
have formed Appetites in our Minds ſuitable to it, and made our 
ſelves uneaſy in the Want of it, or in the Fear of lofing it. And 
how much this is in * one's Power, every one, by making 
Reſolutions to himſelf, fuch as he may keep, is eaſy ſor eve- 
ry one to try. Nor let any one ſay, he cannot govern his 
Paſfions, nor hinder them from breaking out, and carrying 
him into Action; for what he can do before a Prince, or a 
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aim at his own Hippe but ea hr their 1 the Was. — 
ced in different Things. And thereſore twas a "FOR Anſwer of 
the Phyſician to his Patient that had fore 27 — 
more Pleaſure in the Taſte of Wine, than i 
Sight, WS N ut. if he Pr feng be 
greater to you of Drinking, naught. | - 
§. 55. The Mind has e el, 22 all A$ the Par 
late; and you Glory 929 jo wy gs Bo to 05 all Men 
their Happi- 


with Riches or ſome Men 


neſs in) 28. you ent 50 97 — with Cheeks 
or Lobſters; which thou — 5 e Hanger wh Cie 


| foe, ate to others extremely __ and offenſiye: And ma- 


ny Prople would with — — the Griping of an hungry 

y to thoſe Di which area Feaſt * Henee it 
Philoſophers of old did in vain enquire, 
whether Summum benum confifted in Riches, or bodily; De- 
lights, or Virtue or Contemplation; they might haue as 
reaſonably diſputed, whether the beſt Reliſn were to be found 
in Apples, Plums, or Nuts; 994 4 hom divided themſelves into 
Seas upon it. For as p aſtes depend not on the Things 
themſelves, but their 5 to this or that particular 
Palate; wherein there is great Variety; ſo the greateſt Happi- 
neſs conſiſts in the having thoſe Things which produes the great- 
eſt Pleaſure; and in the Abſence of thoſe which, cauſe any Di- 
ſturbance, any Pain. Now theſe to different Men, are very 
different Things. If theteſore Men in this Life only have 
Hope; if in this Life they can only enjoy, tis not ſtrange, nor 
unreaſonable that they would ſeek their Happineſs, by avoiding 


all . that diſeaſe them . and purſuing all that de. 
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79 beſe Things daly, weightdy — | How Mp eons 

OA I think, a, Clear View into the Ste a to chuſs I. 

umah Liberty. Liberty, tis plain, 'conſifis inn 
2 Power to do, or not to do; to do, or-forbear doing as we 
2 his cannot be deny d. But this ſeem {to compre · 
bend onl: the Actions of a Man conſecutive to Volition, - it-is 
farther enquired, 2 And 
2 it hath been anſwered, That in moſt Caſes a Man is not 
1 to -torbear the Act of Volitien; de muſt exert an 
AR af his Mill, w 2 be propoſed, is made to exiſt, 
or not to exiſt. But yet there is a Caſe herein à Man i at 
Liberty, i in reſpect of Willing, and that f is the chuſing oſ a 
mote. Good as an End to be purſued. Here a Man may ſuſpand 
Act of his Choice from being determined. — againft the 
bing propoſed, till he bas examined, whetberit be reallyof 
or na. 
or When he has once choſen it, and/thereby- it is becama a 
Part f his Happineſs, it aiſts Defire, and that proportiauably 
gives him Uneaſineſs, which determines his Will, and ſets him 


4 Work in- purſuit of his Choice on:all-Occafions that offer 


d here we may ſee: how it comes to naſs, that a Man may 
ju (he incur Puniſhment, tho it be. certain that in all the par- 
ticular Actions that he 4v4ls, he does, and neceſſarily does will 
that which he then judges to be good. For though his Mill 
be. always determined by that which is judg d good by bis Un- 
derſtanding, yet it excuſes him not: Becauſe, by a to 
Chaice of his own. — „be has impoſed on himſelf wrong 
Meaſures of Good and Evil; which however falſe and fallacious, 
have the ſame 2 — Hy on all bis future: Conduct, as if they 
were true and right. He has vitiated his on Palate, and muſt. 
be anſwerable to himſelf far the Sickneſs and Death that follows 
from it. The eternal Law and Nature of Things muſt not ba 
alter'd to comply with his ill-order'd Choice, If the Neglect 

I 0 | | or 
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iberty be had to examine what would rea! 
_— Happineſs, miſleads him, the Mif 
it, muſt be imputed to his own Elefion, 
u fulpend his Detnrnpination : It was given 
examine, and take Care of his own Happi- 
at he were not deceived. And he could never 
better to be deceived, than not, in a Matter 
near Concernment. 
been faid, en 
is World preſer different Things, and purſue 
i contrary . Courſes. But yet, ſince Men are al- 
conftant, and in earneſt, in Matters of Happineſs and 
Miſery, the fill remains, How Men come Jew to fre- 
fer the worſe tothe better ; and to chuſe that whi by their 
__ on, has made them miſerable, 
. 57. To account for the various and contrary Ways Men 
le r being beg ppy we muſt conſider, whence 
the various Uneaſineſſts, that determine the Will in the Prefer- 
| ET IL ROY Action, have their Riſe, - 
= me of thee toms from Cunts gud hn 

our: Power, ſuch as are often the Pains of the 
Body from Want, Diſeaſe, or outward' In- 
as the Rack, tc. which when preſent, and violent, 
operate is for the ma part are on; the Will, and turn the 
Courſes of Mens Lives from . 
and what, — * they judged, — had _ 
one not endeavouring, or throug uſe, not able 
the Contemplation of remote and future rt bing ae by 
himſelf Defires of them firong enough to counter - balance 
the Uneafinefs he feels in thoſe bodily Torments; and © 

his Will fteady in the Choice of thoſe Actions which 

to future Ha A neighbour Country has been 
of late a Tragical Theatre, from which we might fetch In- 
ances, if there neceded any, and the World did not in all 
Countries and Ages furniſh xamples enough to confirm that 
received Obſervation, Neceſſitas cogit ad Turpia; and there- 
fore there is great Reaſon for us to Pray, Lead us not inte | 


Temptajion, 
25 2. Other Uneaſine W arife donn our Defites 
From wrong of abſent Good; which Defires always bear 
Defires arifing Proportion to, and depend on the Judgment 
Faun, we make, and the Reliſh we have of any abſent 
en, Good; in both which we are apt to be e 
miſled, and that by our own Fault | 
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F. 58. In the firſt Place, I ſhall conſider the O +, 
Ang Judgments Men- make of future Good 9, d G 
and Evil, whereby their Deſires are miſled. For or Evil always 
as to preſent Happineſs and Miſery, when that right, © 
alone comes in Conſideration, and the Conſe- 
quences are quite remov'd, 4 an never chuſes amiſs; he knows 
what beſt pleaſes him, and that he actually prefers, Things in 
their preſent Enjoyment, are what they ſeem; the apparent and 
real Good are, in this Caſe, always the ſame. For the Pain or 
Pleaſure being juſt ſo great, and no greater, than it-is felt, the 
preſent Good or Evil is really ſo much as it appears. And there- 
fore were every Action of ours concluded within it ſe, and drew 
no Conſequences aſter it, we ſhould undoubtedly never err in our 
Choice of Good; we ſhould always infallibly prefer the belt. 
Were the Pains of honeſt Induſtry, and of Starving with Hunger 
and Cold, ſet together before us, no Body would be in Doubt 
which to chuſe: Were the Satisſaction of a Luft, and the Joys | 
of Heaven offered at once to any one's preſent Poſſeſſion, he 
would not balance, or err in the Determination of his Choice. 
$. 59. But ſince our voluntary Actions carry not all the 
pineſs and Miſery, that depend on them, along with themintheir 
preſent Performance, but are the precedent Cauſes of Good and 
Evil, which they draw after them, and bring upon us, when they 
themſelves are paſſed and ceaſe to be; our Deſires look beyond 
our preſent Enjoy ments, and carry the Mind out to abſent Good, 
according to the Neceſſity which we think there is of it, to the 
Making or Increaſe of our-Happineſs, Tis our Opinion of ſuch 
a Neceſſity that gives it its Attraction: Without that we are not 
moved by abſent Good. For in this narrow Scantling of Capaci- 
ty, which we are accuſtomed to, and ſenſible of here, wherein we 
enjoy but one Pleaſure at once, which,, when all Uneafineſs is a- 
way, is, whilſt it laſts, ſufficient to make vs think our ſelves hap- 
py z tis not all remote, and even apparent Good, that affects us. 
ecauſe the Indolency and Enjoyment we have, ſufficient for our 
preſent Happineſs, we deſire not to venture the Change: Since 
we judge that we are happy already, being content, and that is e- 
nough. For who is content, is happy. But as ſoon as any new 
Uneaſineſs comes, this Happineſs is diſturd'd, and we are ſet a- 
freſh on Work in the Purſuit of Happineſs. | 
S8. 60. Their Aptneſs therefore to conclude, F rem 
that they may be happy without it, is one great Judgment of - 
Occaſion that Men often are not raiſed to the . mates a 
Deſire of the greateſt abſent Good, For whilſt neceſſary — 
ſuch Thoughts poſſeſs them, the Joys of a ſuture oh ir Herpi 
State move them not; they have little Concern | 
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or Uneaſineſs about them; and the Mall, free from the Deter- 
mination of ſuch Deſires, is left to the Purſuit of nearer Satif. 


IaAions, and to the Removal of thoſe Uneaſineſſes which it 


then feels in its Want of, and Longings aſter them. Change but 

a Man's View of theſe Things 3 lt him fr that Virtue and Re- 

ligion are neceſſary to his Happineſs ; let him look into the fu- 

ture State of Bliſs-or Miſery, and ſee there God, the righteous 

Judge, ready to render to every Man atcording to hit Deedi, to 

them who by patient Continuance in wall-doing, + for Glory, 

1 eternal Life ; but unto every 

Soul that doth Evil, Indignation and Wrath, Tribulation and 

. #nguiſb: To him, I ſay, who hath a ProſpeR of the different 

State of perfect Happineſs or Miſery, that attends all Men after 

this Life, depending on their Behaviour here, the Meaſures of 

Good and Evil, that govern his Choice, are mightily changed. 

For fince nothing of Pleaſure and Pain in this Hi, can beat any 

Proportion to endleſs Happineſs, or exquiſite Miſery of an im- 

mortal Soul hereafter, Actions in his Power will have their 

Preference, not according to the tranſient Pleaſure or Pain that 

accompanies, or follows them here; HEIRS ef 09 0 Yoke 

OE I 6 Happineſs hereafter 

88.61. Buttoaccount more particularly for the 

1 wore parti- Miſery that Men often bring on themſelves, not- 

lar  Actoune Withſtanding that they do all in earneſt purſue 

ef wrong Jusg- Happineſs, we muſt conſider how Things come 
do be repreſented to our Deſires, under deceitful 

a Appearance: And chat is by the Judgment pro- 
nounced wrongly concerning them. To fee how far this 

reaches, and what are the Cauſes of wrong J gment, we muſt 

remember that Things are jugded good or bad in a double Senſe. 

Hirt, That which © proery gud or bad, is nothing but bare- 
ly Pleaſure or Pain. #\ 

Secondly, But becauſe not on preſent Pleaſure and Pain, 
but that alſo which is apt by its Efficacy or Conſequences, to 
bring it upon us at a Diſtance, is a proper Object of our De- 
fires, and apt to move a Creature that has Foreſight ; there- 
fore Things alſo that draw after them har hd and Pain, are 
confidered as Good and Evil. 

F. 26. The wrong 7udgment that miſlead 1 and makes the 
Will often faſten on the worſe Side lies in miſreporting upon 
the various Compariſons of theſe. The wrong Judgment Iam 

here ſpeaking of, is not what one Man may think of the De- 

termination of another; but what every Man himſelf muſt con- 
feſs to be wrong. For fince I lay it for a certain Ground, that 
my intelligent Being really ſeeks Happineſs, which confiſts 
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in the Enjoyment of Pleafure, wirhout any confiderable Mix- 
ture of Uneafitieſs'; *tis -impollible'any one ſhould willingly 
put into his own Draught any bitter Ingredient, or leave out 
any Thing in bis Power, that would tend to his Satisfaction, 
and the compleating of his Happineſs, but only by wrong Fudg- 
ment. T ſhall not here ſpeak of that Miſtake which is 
Name of Wrong eee bat of that wrong Judgment which 
every Man himſelf muſt confefs' to be fo. ord 
F. 63," I, Pherefore, as to preſent Plea- In comparing 
ſure and Pain, the Mind, as has been faid, ne- Preſent and Fu- 
ver miſtakes that which js really good or evil; * 
that which is — 12 Pleaſure, or de 3 
eater Pain, is really juſt as it appears. But though preſent 
Pleaſure and Pain ſhew their Difference r plain- 
ly, as not to leave room for Miſtake; yet when we compare 
8 Phafare or Pain' with future, (Which is uſually the 
aſe in theymoſt important Determinations of the Will) weof- 
ten make gong udgments of them, taki boo Meaſures - of 
them in different Pofitions of Diftance, Objects, near our View, 
are apt to be thought greater, than thoſe of a larger Size, that 
are more remote: And ſo it is with Pleaſures and Pains, 
the preſent are apt to "fu it, and thoſe at a Diſtance have 
the Diſadvantage in the Compariſon. Thus moſt Men, like 
ſpend-thriſt” Heirs, are apt to judge a little in Hand, better 
than a great deal to come; and fo for ſmall Matters in Poſſeſſi- 
on, part with great ones in Reverſion. But that this is a wrong | 
udgment, every one muſt allow, let his Pleaſure conſiſt in 
whateyer it will: Since that which is future, will cłrtainly come 
to be preſent ; and then, having the fame Advantage of Near- 
neſs, will ſhew it ſelf in its full Dimenfions, and diſcover his 
wilful Miſtakes, who judged of it by unequal Meaſures, Were 
the Pleafare of Drinking accompanied, the very Moment a 
Man takes off his Glaſs, with that ſick Stomach and aking 
Head, which, in ſome Men, are ſure to follow not many Hours 
after, I think no Body, whatever Pleaſure he had in his Cups, 
would, on theſe Conditions, even let Wine touch his Lips; 


* * 


which yet he _ ſwallows, and the evil Side comes to be 


choſen only by the Fallacy. of a little Difference in Time, But 
if Pleaſure or Pain can be ſo leſſened only by a few Hours Re- 
moval, how much more will it be fo, by a farther Diſtance, to 
a Man that will not by a right Judgment do what Time will, 
i. e. bring it home upon himſelf, and conſider it at preſent, and 
there take its true Dimenſions ? This is the Way we uſually 
impoſe. on our ſelves, in reſpect of bare Pleaſure and Pain, 
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| ofthe true Degrees or Happineſs of Miſery : The future loſes its 
juſt P 
the greater 
"When enjoy w can in t, 
that, bac es" A Ger that no Evil will thence follow : For 
that lies not in comparing the Greatneſs of future Good and E- 
vil, which is that we are here ſpeaking of ; but in another Sort 
of wrong Fudgment, which is concerning Good or Evil, as it is 
conſidered to be the Cauſe and Procurement of Pleiſure or Pain, 
* r | 
| 04. Cauſe of our judging amiſs, when 
Cauſes of this. we compare our preſent Pleaſure or Pain with fu- 
ture, ſeems to me to be the weak and narrow 
Conſtitution of our Minds : We cannot well enjoy two Plea- 
ſures at once, much leſs any Pleaſure almoſt, whilſt Pain poſ- 
ſefles us. The preſent Pleaſure, if it be not very languid, and 
almoſt none at all, fills our narrow Souls, and ſo up the 
whole Mind, that it ſcarce leaves n 
ſent: Or if among our Pleaſures, there are which are not 
Rrong enough to exclude the Conſideration of things at a Di- 
Aance: yet we have ſo an Abhorrence of Pain, that a lit · 
ee A little Bitter mingled 
in our Cup, leaves no Reliſh of the Sweet. Hence it comes, 
that at any Rate, we deſire to be rid of the preſent Evil, which 
we are apt to think nothing abſent can equal; becauſe under 
the preſent Pain, we find not our ſelves capable of any the leaft 
of Happineſs, Mens daily Complaints, are a loud Proof 
of this: The Pain that any one 7 is ſtill of all other 
the worſt; and tis with Auguiſh they cry out, Any rather than 
this: net bing can be ſo intolerable as what I now ſuffer. 
therefore our whole ours and Thoughts are intent to get 
rid of the preſent Evil, before all Things, as the ficſt neceſſary 
Condition to our Happi let what will follow. Nothing, 
CORY think, can exceed, or almoſt the Un- 
that fits ſo heavy upon us. And the Abſti- 
nence from a preſent Pleaſure, that offers it ſelf, is a Pain, nay, 
oftentimes a very one, the Deſire being inflamed by a 
near and tempting Object; tis no Wonder that that operates 
after the ſame manner Pain does, and leſſens in our Thoughts 
| 8 and ſo forces us, as it were, blindfold into its 
races. 
$. 65. Add to this, that abſent Good, or which is the ſame 
Thing, future Pleaſure, eſpecially if of a Sort which we are un- 
acquainted with, ſeldom is able to counter-balance any U 4 
- ne 
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neſs, either of Pain or Defire, which is preſent. For its Great - 
neſs being no more than what ſhall be really taſted when enjoy'd, 
Men are apt enough to leſſen that, to make it give Place to any 
preſent Deſire; and conclude with themfelves; that when it 
comes to a Trial, it may poſſibly anſwer the Report, or O- 
pinion, that generally paſſes of it, they having often found, that 
not only what others have magniffed, but even what they 
themſelves have enjoy d with great Pleafure and Delight at one 
Time, has proved infipid or nauſeous at an another; and there- 
fore they fee nothing in it, for which they ſhould forego a pre- 
ſent Enjoyment. But that this is a fa Way of judging, when 
apply d to the - Happineſs of another Life, they muſt confeſs, 
unleſs they will ſay, God cannot make thoſe Happy he deſigns 
to be ſo. For that being intended for a State of Happineſs, it 
muft certainly be agreeable to every one's Wiſh and Defire : 
Could we ſuppoſe their Reliſhes as different there, as they are 
here, yet the Manna in Heaven will ſuit every one's Palate, 
Thus much of the wrong Fudgment we make of preſent and 
future Pleaſure and Pain, when they are compared together, 
and fo the abſent conſidered as future. 
9.66. II. As toThings good and bad in their In Confidering 
Conſequences, and by theAptneſs is in them to Conſequences of = 
procure us Good or Evil in the future, we judge Action. 
amiſs _ Ways © N 04-3 of 
1. When we judge that ſo much Evil does not really depend 
on them, as in Fruth there does. L 
2. When we judge, that though the Conſequence be of that 
Moment, yet it is not of that certainty, but that it may other- 
. wiſe fall out; or elſe by ſome Means to be avoided, as by Indu- 
firy, Addreſs, Change, Repentance, Fe. That theſe are wrong 
Ways of Fudging, were eaſy to ſhew in every Particular, if I 
would examine them at large ſingly : But I ſhall only mention 
this in general, viz. That it is a very wrong and irrational 
Way of proceeding, to venture a greater Good, for a leſs, upon 
uncertain Gueſſes, and before a due Examination be made, pro- 
portionable to the Weightineſs of the Matter, and the Concern- 
ment it is to us not to miſtake. This, I think, every one 
muſt confeſs, eſpecially if he conſiders the uſual Cauſes of this 
wrong Judgment, whereof theſe following are ſome. 


§. 67. I. Ignorance. He that jndges without a 
informing himſelf to the utmoſt that he is ca - Cauſes of this. 
pable, cannot acquit himſelf of judging amiſi. | 

II. Inadverteney. When a Man overlooks even that which 
he does know. This is an affected and preſent Ignorance, 
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which miſleads our Judgments as much as the other, Judging 
is, as it were, balancing an Account, and determining on 
- which Side the Odds lies. If therefore either Side be huddled. 
up in Haſte, and ſeveral of the Sums, that ſhould have gone in- 
to the Reckoning, be overlook'd, and left out, this Precipitancy 
cauſes as wrong. a Judgment, as if it were a perſect Igno- 
rance. That which moſt commonly cauſes: this, is the Pre- 
valency of ſome preſent Pleaſure or Pain, heightned by our 
| feeble paſſionate Nature, moſt ftrongly wrought on by what 
is preſent, To check this Precipitancy, our Underſtanding 
and Reaſon was given us, if we will make a right Uſe of it, 
to ſearch and ſee, and then judge thereupon. Without Liber- 
ty, the Underſtanding would be to no Purpoſe: | And without 
Underſtanding, Liberty (if it could be) would ſignify nothing. 
If a Man fees what would do him Good or Harm, what 
would make him happy or miſerable, | without being able 
to move himſelf one Step towards or from it, what is he 
the better for ſeeing? And he that is at Liberty to ram- 
ble in perfe&t Darkneſs, what is his Liberty better, than if 
he were drawn up and down as a Bubble by the Force of the. 
Wind? The being acted by a blind Impulſe from without, or 
from within, is little Odds. The firft therefore, and great Uſe. 
of Liberty, is to hinder blind Precipitancy ; the principal Ex- 
erciſe of Freedom, is to ſtand ftill, open the Eyes, look about, 
and take a View of the Conſequence of what we are going to do, 
as much as the Weight of the Matter requires. How much. 
Sloth and Negligence, Heat and Paſſion, the Prevalency. of 
Faſhion, or acqu red Indiſpoſitions, do ſeverally contribute on 
Occaſion, to theſe wrong Fudgments, I ſhall not here farther 
enquire, I ſhall only add one other falſe Judgment, which I 
think neceſſary to mention, becauſe perhaps it is little taken 
Notice of, though of great Influence. [3 MOT 
| $. 68, All Men deſire Happineſs, that's paſt 
Wrong Fude- Doubt: But, as has been already obſerved, when 
ment of what they are rid of Pain, they are apt to take up with 
is neceſſary to any Pleaſure at hand, or that Cuſtom has en- 
aur Happineſs. dear'd to them, to reſt ſatisſied in that; and ſo 
wh being happy, till ſome new Deſire, by making 
them eaſy, diſturbs that Happineſs, and ſhews them, that 
they are not ſo, they look no farther ; nor is the Will determi- 
ned to any Action in Purſuit of any other known or apparent 
Good. For fince we find that we cannot enjoy 'all Sorts of 
Good, but one excludes another; we do not fix our Deſires on- 
every apparent greater Good, unleſs it be judged to be neceſſa- 
ry to our Happineſs: if we think we can be happy without it, 
| | oe PI 
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it moves us not. This is another Occaſion to Men of judging 
wrong, when they take not that to be aac; ads to their Happi- 
neſs, which really is ſo. This Miſtake miſleads us both in the - 
Choice of the -Geod we aim at, and very often in the Means 
to it, when it is a remote Good. But, which Way ever it be, 
either by placing it where really it is not, or by neglecting the 
Means, as not neceflary to it, when a Man miſſes his great 
End, Happineſs, he will acknowledge | he judg'd not right. 
That which contributes to this Miſtake, is the real or ſuppos d 
Unpleaſantneſs of the Actions, which are the way to this End, 
it ſeeming ſo prepoſterous a Thing to Men, to make themſelves 
unhappy in order to Happineſs, that they do not eaſily bring 
76 * | ;7 wa . 5k 
F. 69. TI he laſt Enquiry therefore concerning 33 oy 
this Matter is, Whether 1 be in a Man's Power = —— 
tochange the Pleaſantneſs, and Unpleaſantneſs, 1% or Diſa- 
that accompanies any Sort of Action? And to greeableneſs in 
that, it is plain in many Caſes he can, Men Things. | 
may and ſhould correct their Palates, andgive a * 
Reliſh to what either has, or they ſuppoſe has none. The Re- 
liſh of the Mind, is as various as that of the Body, and like that 
too may be alter'd; and tis a Miſtake to think, that Men 
cannot change the Diſpleaſingneſs or Indifferency that is in 
Actions, into Pleaſure and Deſire, if they will do but What is 
in their Power. A due Conſideration will do in ſome Caſes; 
and Practice, Application and Cuſtom in moſt. Bread or Lo- 
bacco may be neglected, where they are ſhewn to be uſeful to 
Health, becauſe of an Indifferency or Diſreliſh to them; Rea- 
ſon and Conſideration at firſt recommends, and begins their 
Trial, and Uſe finds, or Cuſtom makes them pleaſant. That 
this is ſo in Vertue too, is very certain. Actions are pleaſing 
or diſpleaſing, either in themſelves, or conſidered as a Means to 
a greater and more deſirable End. The eating of a well ſea- 
ſon'd Diſh, ſuited to a Man's Palate, may move the Mind by 
the Delight itſelf, that accompanies the ns, without Re- 
ference to any other End: To which the Conſideration of the 
Pleaſure there is in Health and Strength, (to-which that Meat 
is ſubſervient,) may add a new Guſto, able to make us ſwallow 
an ill reliſh'd Potion. In the latter of theſe, any Action is 
render'd more or leſs pleaſing, only by the Contemplation of 
the End, and the being more or leſs perſuaded. of its Tendency 
to it, or neceſſary Connexion with it: But the Pleaſure of the 
Action it ſelf is beſt acquir'd, ot increaſed, by Uſe and Practice. 
Trials often reconcile us to that, which at a D ſt ince we look - 


ed on with Averſion; and by Repetitions, wears us into a li- 
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king of what poſſibly, in the firſt Eflay, diſpleaſed us. Habits 
have powerful Charms, and put ſo ſtrong Attractions of Eaſi- 
neſs and Pleaſure into what we accuſtom our ſelves to, that we 
cannot forbear to do, or at leaſt be eaſy in the Omiſſion of 
Actions; which habitual Practice has ſuited, and thereby re- 
commends to us. Though this be very viſible, and every one's 
Experience ſhews him he can do; yet it is a Part, in the Con- 
duct of Men towards their Happineſs, neglected to a Degree, 
that it will be poflibly entertain'd as a Paradox, if it be faid, 
that Men can make Things or Actions more or lefs' pleafing to 
themſelves; afid thereby remedy that, to which one may juſtly 
impute a great deal of their Wandering.” Faſhion and the 
common Opinion having ſettled wrong Notions, and Educa- 
tion and Cuſtom ill Habits, the juft Values of Things are mif- 
placed, and the Palates of Men corrupted. Pains ſhould be ta- 
ken to rectify theſe; and contrary Habits change our Pleaſures, 
and give a Reliſh to that which js neceſſary, or conducive to our 
Happineſs. This = one muſt confeſs he can do, and when 
- Happineſs is loſt, and Miſery overtakes him, he will confefs, 
he did amiſs in neglecting it, and condemn himſelf for it: And 
Lask every one, whether he has not often done-fo? © 
| F. 70, T ſhall not enlarge any farther on the 
Preference of qyrong Fudgments, and Neglect of what is in. 
Vite vo Virtue, their Power, whereby Men miſlead themſelves. 
S — 4 This would make a Volume, and is not my Buſi- 
wig ness. But whatever falſe Notions, or ſhamefut 
, TE Neglect of what is in their Power, may put 
Men out of their Way to Happineſs, and diſtract them, as we 
ſee, into fo different Courſes of Life,” this yet is certain, that 
Morality, eſtabliſhed upon its true Foundations, cannot but 
determine the Choice in any one, that will but confider : 
.ndhe that will not be ſo far a rational Creature, as to reflect 
ſeriouſly upon infinite Happineſs and Miſery, muſt needs con- 
demn himſelf, as not making that Uſe of his Underſtandin 
he ſhould, The Rewards and Puniſhments of another Liſe, 
which the Almighty has eftabliſh'd, as the Enforcements of 
his Laws, are of Weight enough to determine the Choice, a- 
gainſt what ever Pleaſure or Pain this Life cari ſhew, when the 
eternal State is confidered but in its bare Poſſibility, which no 
Body can make any Doubt of. He that will allow exquiſite 
and endleſs Happineſs to be but the poſſible Conſequence of a 
good Life here, and the contrary State, the poſſible Reward 
of a bad one, muſt own himſelf to judge very much amiſs, if 
he does not conclude, That a Virtuous Life, with the certain 
ExpeRation of everlaſting Bliſs, which may come, is to be 
each 95 preferred 
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| Of Power. * 229 
preferred. to a vicious one, with the Fear of that dreadful State 
of Miſery, which 'tis very poſſible may overtake the Guilty; 


or at beſt the terrible unceftain Hope of Annihilation. This 


is evidently ſo, though the vertuous Life here had nothing but 
Pain, and the vicious continual Pleafure : Which yet is, for 
the moſt part, quite otherwiſe,” and wicked Men have not 
much the Odds to brag of, even in their preſent Poſſeſſion; nay, 
all Things rightly conſidered, have, I think, even the worſt 
Part here. But when infinite Happineſs is put in ona Scale, a- 


gainſt infinite Miſery in the other; if the worſt that comes to 


the pious Man, if he miſtakes, be the beſt that the Wicked can 
attain to, if he be in the right, who can without Madneſs run 
the Venture? Who in his Wits would chuſe ta come within a 
Poſſibility of infinite Miſery, which if he miſs, there is yet 
nothing to be got by that Hazard ? Whereas on the other Side, 
the ſober Man ventures: nothing againſt infinite Happineſs to 
be got, if his Expectation comes to paſs. If the good Man be 
in the right, he is eternally happy; if he miſtakes, he is not 
miſerable, he feels nothing. On the other Side, if the Wicked 
bein the right, he is not happy ; if he miſtakes, he is infinitely 
miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt manifeſt wrong Judgment, 
that does not preſently ſee, to which Side in this Caſe, the Pre- 
ference is to be given I have forborn to mention any thing of 
the Certainty, or Probability of a future: State, deſigning here 
to ſhew the wrong Judgment, that am one muſt allow he 
makes upon his own. Principles, laid how he pleaſes, who pre- 
fers the ſhort Pleaſures of a vicious Life upon any Conſide- 
ration, whilſt be knows, and cannot but be certain, that a fu- 


ture Life is at leaſt poſſible.  - | 


$. 71. Toconclude this Enquiry into human | Recapitu/ation. 
Liberty, which as it ſtood: before, I my ſelf from 2 
the Beginning fearing, anda very judicious Friend of mine, ſince 
the Publication, ſuſpecting to have ſome Miftake in it, though 
he could not particularly ſhew it me, I was put upon a ſtricter 
Review of this Chapter, Wherein lighting upon a very eaſy, and 
ſcarce obſervable Slip I had made, in putting one ſeemingly in- 
different Word for another, that Diſcovery open'd to me this 
preſent View, which here, in this ſecond Edition, I ſubmit to 
the learned World, and which in ſhort is this: Liberty is a 
Power to act or not to act, according as the Mind directs. A 
Power to direct the operative Faculties to Motion or Reſt in 
particular Inſtances, is that which we call the Vill. That which 
in the Train of our voluntary Actions determines the Will to 
any Change of Operations is ſome preſent Uneaſineſs, which 
18, or at leaſt is always ee with that of Defre, De- 
3 | lire 
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fire is always moved by Evil, to fly it; becauſe a total Free- 
dom from Pain, always makes a neceſſary Part of our Happi- 
neſs: But every Good, nay, every greater Good, does not con- 
ſtantly move Defire, becauſe it may got make, or may not be 
taken to make any neceſſary Part of our Happineſs. For all 
that we defire, is only to be happy. But though this general 
Deſire of Happineſs operates conſtantly and invariably, yet the 
Satisfaction of any particular De/ire, can be ſuſpended from de- 
termining the 2 to any fubſervient Action, till we have ma- 
turely examin'd, whether the particular apparent Good, which 
we then deſire, makes a Part of our real Happineſs, or be con- 
fiſtent or inconſiſtent with it. The Reſult of our Judgment up- 
on that Examination, is what ultimately determines the Man, 
who could not be free, if his Will were determin'd by any 
Thing, but his own Deſire guided by his own Judgment. I 
know that Liberty by ſome, is pleaſed in an Indiſſereney of the 
Man, antecedent to the Determination of his Will. I wiſh they, 


Who lay ſo much Streſs on ſuch an antecedent Indifferency, as 


they call it, had told us plainly, whether this ſuppoſed Indie - 
rency be antecedent to the Thought and Judgment of the Un- 
derſtanding, as well as to the Degree of the Will. For ſt is pret- 
ty hard to ſtate it between them; i. e. immediately after the 
Judgment of the Underſtanding, and before the Determination 
of the Vill, becauſe the Determination of the WWÄill immediate- 
1 follows the Judgment of the Uuderſtanding; and to place 

iberty in an Iadiſerency, antecedent to the Thought and 
Judgment of the Underſtanding, ſeems to me to place Liberty 
in a State of Darkneſs, wherein we can neither ſee nor ſay any 
Thing of it; at leaſt it places it in à Subject incapable of it, no 
Agent being allowed capable of Liberty, but in Conſequence of 
Thought and Judgment. I am not nice about Phraſes, and 
therefore conſent to fay with thoſe that love to ſpeak ſo, that 
Liberty is placed in Indifferency; but *tis in an Indifferency 
that remains after the Judgment of the Underſtanding ; yea, 
even aſter the Determination of the Will: And that is an Indif- 
ferency not of the Man ; (for after he has once judg'd which is 
beſt, viz. to do, or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an 
Indiſſerency of the operative Powers of the Man, which re- 
maining equally able to operate, or to forbear operating aſter, 
as before the Degree of the Will, are in a State, which, if one 


| leaſes, may be called Indifferency; and as far as this Indiffe- 


rency reaches; a Man is free, and no farther. V. g. I have 


the Ability to move my Hand, or to let it reft, that operative 


Power is indifferent to move, or not to move my Hand: I am 


then ip that reſpeR perfectly free, My Mill determines that 


operative 
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operative Power to Reft, I am yet free, becauſe the Indifferency 
of that my operative Power to act, or not to act, ſtill remains ; 
the Power of moving my Hand, is not at all impair'd by the 


Determination of my Will, which at preſent orders Reft; the 
Indifferency of that Power to act, or not to act, is juſt as it was 


| before, as will appear, if the Will puts it to the Trial, by or- 
dering the contrary. But if during the Reſt of my Hand, it be 
ſeized with a ſudden Palſy, the /ndiferency of that operative 
Power is gone, and with it my Liberty; I have no longer Free- 
dom in that Reſpect, but am under à Neceſſity of letting my 
Hand reſt. On the other Side, if my Hand be put in Motion 
by a Convulſion, the Indiſfereney of that operative Faculty is ta- 
ken away by that Motion, and my Liberty is in that Caſe loſt: 


For I am under a Neceſſity of 27 my Hand move. I have 
n 


| added this, to ſhew in what Sort of Indifferency Liberty ſeems 
to me to conſiſt, and not in any other, real or imaginary. 
72, True Notions concerning the Nature and Extent of 


Liberty, are of ſo great Importance, that J hope I ſhall be par- 


don'd this Digreſſion, which my attempt to explain it, has led 
me into. The Ideas of Mill, Valition, Liberty, and Neceſſity, 
in this Chapter of Power, came naturally in my Way,” Ina 
former Edition of this Treatiſe, I gave an Account of my 
Thoughts concerning them, according to the Light I then had: 
And now, as a Loverof Truth, and not a Worſhipper of my 
own Doctrines, I own ſome Change of my Opinion, which I 
think I have diſcovered Ground for, In what I firſt writ, I 
with an unbiaſſed Indifferentcy followed Truth, whither I 
thought ſhe led me. But either being fo vain as to fancy In- 


fallibility, nor ſo diſengenuous as to diſſemble my Miſtakes, ſor 


fear of blemiſhing my Reputation, I have, with the fame ſin- 
cere Deſign for T'ruth only, not been aſhamed to publiſh what 
a ſeverer Enquiry has ſuggeſted. It is not impofhble, but what 
ſome may think my former Notions right, and ſome (as I have 
already found) theſe latter, and ſome neither. I ſhall not at all 
wonder at this Variety of Mens Opinions: Impartial Deducti- 
ons of Reaſon in controverted Points being ſo very rare, and 
exact ones in abſtract Notions not ſo very eaſy, eſpecially it of 
any Length. And therefore, I would think my ſelf not a lit- 
tle beholding to any one, who would npon theſe, or any other 
Grounds, fairly clear the Subject of Liberty from any Diffi- 
culties that may yet remain. | 
But before I cloſe this Chapter, it may, perhaps, be to our 
Purpoſe, and help to give us clearer Conceptions about Power, 
if we make our Thoughts take a little more exact Survey of 
Action. I have ſaid above, that we have Ideas but of two 
- P 4 | Sorts 
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though called and counted Actions, yet, if nearly ended. 
will not be found to be always perſectiy fo. For, if T miſtake 


not, there are Inſtances of both Kinds, Which upon due Con- 


ſideration, will be found rather Paſſions than Actions, and con- 
ſequently ſo far the Effects barely of Paſſive Powers in thoſe 
Subjects, which yet on their Account are thought Agents. 
For in theſe Inſtances, the Subſtance that hath Motion, or 
Thought, receives the Impreſſion, whereby it is put into that 
Action purely from without, and ſo acts merely by the Capaci- 
ty it has to receive ſuch an Impreſſion from ſome external A- 
gent; and ſuch a Peter is not properly an A#ive Power, but 
a mere paſſive Capacity in the Subject. Sometimes the Sub- 
ſtance, or Agent, puts it ſelf into AMion by its own Power, and 
this is properly Active Power, Whatſoever Modification a Sub- 
ſtance has, whereby it produces any Effect, that is called Acti- 


on; v. g a ſolid Subſtance by Motion operates on, or alters the 


ſenſible Ideas of another Subſtance, and therefore the Modifica- 
tion of Motion we call Action. But yet this Motion in that 


ſolid Subſtance is, when rightly conſidered, but 4 Paſſion, if it 


received it only from ſome external Agent. So that the Active 
Power of Motion, is in no Subſtance which cannot begin Mo- 
tion in it ſelf, or in another-Subſtance, when at Reſt. Solike- - 
wiſe in Thinking, a Power to receive Ideat, or Thoughts, from 
the Operation of any external Subſtance, is called a Power of 
Thinking: But this is but a Paſſive Poier, or Capacity. But 
to be able to bring into View Ideas out of Sight, at one's own 
Choice, and to compare which of them one thipks fit, this is 


an active Power. This Reflection may be of ſome Ufe to pre- 


ſerve us from Miſtakes about Powers and Actions, which Gram- 
mar, and the common Frame of Languages, may be apt to 
lead us into: Since what is ſignified by Verbs that Gramma- 
rians call Active, does not always fignify Action; v. g. this 
Propoſition, I ſee the Moon, or a Star, or I feel the Heat of 
the Sun, though expreſſed by a Verb Active, does not ſignify 
any Action in me, whereby I operate on thoſe Subſtances ; but 
the Reception of the Ideas of Light, Roundneſs, and Heat, 
wherein I am not active, but barely paſſive, and cannot in 
that Poſition of my Eyes, or Body, avoid receiving them. But 
when I turn my Eyes another Way, to remove my Body out 
of the Sun Beams, I am properly active; becauſe of my own 
Choice, by a Power within my ſelf, I put my felf into that 
Motion. Such an Action, is the Product of ative Power.. 
98 73. And thug I have, in a ſhort Draught, given a View of 
our orig inal Ideas, from whence all the reſt are derived, and I 
| whic 
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which they are made up; which, if I would conſider, as a Phi- 
loſopher, and examine on what Cauſes they depend, and of 
what they are made, I believe they all might be reduced to 
theſe very few primary and original ones, viz, 

—— Extenſion, FN 1 | 6— 

Solidity, t 

Mobility, or the Power of being moved; 


which by our Senſes we receive from Body: 


Perceptivity, or the Power of Perception or Thinking; 
| Mativity, or the Power of Moving; TE OY OO 
which by Reflection we receive from our Minds, I crave 
Leave to make uſe of theſe two Words, to avoid the Danger 
of being miſtaken in the Uſe of thoſe which are equivocal. 
To which if we add. | rhe” ” 

E xiftence, FAT] by 

Duration, | a 
Number ; © | 


which belong both to the one and the other, we have, per- 
haps, all the Original Ideas, on which the reſt depend. For by 
theſe, I imagine, might-be explained the Nature: of Colours 
Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and all other Ideas we. have, if we 
had but Faculties acute enough to perceive the ſeveral modi- 


. fied Extenſions, and Motions of theſe minute Bodies, which 


produce thoſe ſeveral Senſations in us. But my prefent Pur- 
poſe being only to enquire in to the Knowledge the Mind has 
of Things, by theſe Ideas and Appearances, which God has fit- 
ted it to receive from them, and how the Mind comes by that 
Knowledge, rather than into their Cauſes, or Manner of Pro- 
duction, I ſhall not, contrary to the Deſign of this Eſſay, ſet 
my ſelf to enquire Philoſophically into the peculiar Conſtitut ion 


of Bodies, and the Configuration of Parts, whereby they have 


the Power to produce in us the Ideas of their ſenſible Qualities: 
I ſhall not enter any further into that Diſpuiſition; it ſufficing 
to my. Purpoſe to obſerve, That Gold or Saffron, has a Power 
to produce in us the Idea of Yellow ; and Snow or. Milk, the 
Idea of White, which we can only have by our Sight, with- 
out examining the Texture of the Parts of thoſe Bodies, or the 
particular Figures, or Motion of the Particles, which rebound 
from them, to cauſe in us that particular Senſation : Though 
when we go beyond the bare Ideas of our Minds, and would 
enquire into their Cauſes, we cannot conceive any Thing elſe 
to be in any ſenſible Object, wh x. by it produces different Idaat 
8 we in 
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Mixed. Mader, H- + He of ſimple Modes in the 
F foregoing Chapters, and given ſe- 
r veral Inſtances of ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable of them, to ſhew what they are, and how we 
came by them; we are now in the next Place to conſider thoſe 
we call mixed Modes, ſuch are the complex Ideas, we mark by 
the Names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lye, &c. which conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas of different Kinds, I 
have called mixed Modes, to diſtinguiſh them from the more 
ſimple Modes; which conſiſt only of {imple Ideas of the fame 
Kind. Theſe mixed Modes being alſo fuch Combinations of 
fimple Ideas, as are not looked upon to be Characteriſtical 
Marks of any real Beings that have ſteady Exiſtence, but 
ſcattered and independent Ideas, put together by the Mind, are 
thereby diſtinguiſhed from the complex Ideas of Subſtances. _ 
Wh F. 2. That the Mind, in reſpect of its ſimple 
Made by the Ideas, is wholly paſſive, and receives them all 
Mind. from the Exiſtence and Operation of Things, 
| ſuch as Senſation or Reflection offers them, 
without being able to make any one Idea, Experience ſhews us. 
But if we attentively conſider theſe Ideas I call mixed Modes, 
we are now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their Original quite dif- 
ferent. The Mind often exerciſcs an active Power in ma bing 
theſe ſeveral Combinations: For it being once furniſhed with 
fimple Ideas, it can put them together in ſeveral Compoſitions, . 
and fo make Variety of complex Ideas, without examining 
whether they exiſt ſo together in Nature. And hente, I think, 
it is, that theſe Ideas are called Notions; as if they had their 
Original or conſtant Exiſtence, mor: in the Thoughts of 
Men, than in the Reality of Things; and to form ſuch Ideas, 
it ſuthced, that the Mind puts the parts of them together, and 
that they were conſiſtent in the Underſtanding, without conſi 
dering whether they had any real Being: Though I do not de- 
ny, but ſeveral of them might be taken from Obſeryation, and 
5 | | the 
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the Exiftence of ſeveral ſimple Ideas ſo combined, as they are 
put together in the Underſtanding, For the Man who firſt 
framed the Idea of Hypocriſy, might have either taken it at firſt 
from the Obſervation of one, who made Shew of great Quali- 
ties which be had not; or elſe have framed that Idea in his 
Mind, without having any ſuch Patern to faſhion it by. For 
it is evident, that in the begining of Languages and Societies 
of Men, ſeveral of thoſe eomplex Ideas, which were conſe- 
quent to the Conſtitutions eſtabliſhed amongſt them, muſt needs 
have been in the Minds of Men, before they exiſted any where 
elſe ; and that many Names that ftood for ſuch complex [deas, 
| were in Uſe, and ſo thoſe Ideas framed, before the ina- 
tions they ſtood for, ever I | bg i | 
F. 3. Indeed, now that Languages are made, | 
* abound with Words ſtanding for ſuch Com- Free 2 
binations, an uſual Way of getting theſe complex - cation of their 
Ideas, is by the Explication of thoſe Terms that Names. + 
tand for them, For conſiſting of a Company of | 
ſimple Ideas, combined, they may by Words ſtand for thoſe | 
ſimple Ideas, be repreſented to the Mind of one who under- 1h 
flands thoſe Words, though that complex Combination of fim- & 
ple Ideas were never offered to his Mind by the real Exiſtence 1 
of Things. Thus a Man may come to have the Idea of Sacri> = 
lege or Murder, by enumerating to him the ſimple Ideas which iY 
theſe Words ſtand for, without ever ſeeing either of them 
Committed. | | „ i RR 
4. Every Mixed Mode conſiſting of many 

diſtin& ſimple Ideas, it ſeems reaſonable to en- 577, 17m, ien 
quire whence it has its Unity; and how ſuch a he Part. of 
preciſe Multitude comes to make but one Idea, mixed Modes 
ſince that Combination does not always exiſt to- into one Idea. 
gether in Nature? To which I anſwer, It is 5 


plain, it has its Unity from an Act of the Mind combining thoſe 
ſeveral ſimple Ideas together, and conſidering them as one com- 
plex one, conſiſting of thoſe Parts; and the Mark of this Uni- 
on, or that which is looked on generally to compleat it, is one 
Name given to that Combination. For tis by their Names, 
that Men commonly regulate their Account of their diſtinct Spe- 
cies of mixed Modes, ſeldom allowing or conſidering any Num- "0 
ber of finiple Ideas, to make one complex one, but ſuch Col- 6 
lections as there be Names for. Thus, tho' the killing of an old al 
Man be as fit in Nature to be united into one complex Idea, as _ 
the killing a Man's Father; yet, there being no Name ftandin 
preciſely for the one, as there is the Name of Parricide to £05" 
the other, it is not taken for a particular complex Idea, nor a 
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digit Species of Actions, from that of killing a young Man, 
e 
. cue, K.. If we ſhould enquire a little farther to 
The Cauſe of .-1 fee what it is, that regt Men to make ſeveral 
Moles  * Combinations of pou Ideas, into diſtin, and 
2 it were, ſettled” Modes, and negle& others, 
which, in the Nature of Things themſelves, have as muchan 
Aptneſs to be combined, and make diſtin Ideas, we ſhall 
find the Reaſon of it to be the End of Language; which being 
to mark, or communicate Mens Thoughts to one anther with 
all the Diſpatch that may be, they uſually make ſuch Col- 
lections of Idas into complex Mades, and affix Names to them, 
as they have frequent Uſe of their Living and Converſation, 
leaving others, which they have but ſeldome an Occaſion to 
mention, . looſe: and without Names, that tie them together: 
They rather chuſing to enumerate (when they have Need) ſuch 
Tdeas as make them up, by the particular Names that ftand for 
them, than to trouble their Memories by multiplying of com- 
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plex Ideas with Names to them, which they ſhall ſeldom or 


never have any Occafion to make uſe of. 


: * 


Why Words 8 C. 6 This ſhews us how it comes to paſs that 


one Language,” there are in every Language many particular 


_ Words, which cannot be rendred'by any one ſingle 
þ- gr _ Mord of another : For the ſeveral Faſhions, 2 - 
tber. ſtoms, and Manners of one Nation, making ſe- 
| veral Combinations of Ideas familar and neceſſa- 
ry in one, which another People have had never any Occaſion 
to make, or perhaps, ſo much as take notice of, Names come 
of Courſe to be annexed to them, to avoid long Peraphraſes in 
Things of daily Converſation; and ſo they become ſo many di- 
ſtinct complex Ideas in their Minds. Thus ooJeaxi9wos amongſt 
the Greeks, and Proſeriptio amongſt the Romans, were Words 
which other Languages had no Names that exactly anſwered, 
| becauſe they ftood for complex Ideas, which were not in the 
Minds of the Men of other Nations. Where there was no ſuch 
Cuſtom, there was no Notion of any ſuch Actions; no Uſe of 
ſuch Combinations of Ideas, as were united, and, as it were, tied 
together by thoſe Terms: And therefore in other Countries 
there were no Names for them. 's 
C 7, Hence alſo we may ſee the Reaſon, why 
Languages conſtantly change, take up new, and 
lay by old Terms: Becauſe Change of Cuſtoms 
andOpinions bringing with it newCombinations of Ideas, which 
it is neceſſary frequently to think on, and talk about, new 
Names, to avoid long Deſcriptions, are annexed to them j and 
| 9 | x 
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ſo they become neu Species of complex Modes; What a Num- 
ber of different Ideas are by this Means wrapt up in one ſhort 
Sound, oro how much of our Time and Breath is the 
ſaved, an il ſee,” Who will but take the Pains to en 
metate' al the 1ders that either Roprievs or Appeal ſtand for ; 
and inſtead of either of thoſe Names, uſe a . DIERY ts 
make any one underſtand their Meaning. 

$8: Though I have Occafion to conſider 
this more at large, when T'come to treat of Mixed Motes 
Words, and their Uſe ; yet I could not avoid to where! . 4 
tate thus much Notice here "of the Names of © any DEE 
mixe Modes, which being fleeting, and tranſi- 
ent Combinations of ſimple Ideas, which har bac a ſhore Ei 
iſtence any where, but in the Minds of Men, and there too hve 
no longer any Exiſtence; than whilft they are thought on, havi 
nat "fi much any where the Appearanct of "a ' conflant and lofting 
Exiftemce, as in their Names : Which are therefore, in theſe 
Sott of Ideas, very apt to be taken for the Idea, themſel ves. 


For if we would enquire where the Idas of a Triumph, er hb 


theofss exiſts, it is evident they chuld neither of vow exiſt ako- 
gether any where in the Things themſelves; being Actions that 
_—_ Thiie to their Performance, and ſo could never all exiſt 

ther: And as to the Minds of Men, where the Idea of theſt 
A s are" ſuppoſed to be lodged, they have there too a very 
uncertain Exiſtence ; and therefore we are . to annex r 
to the Names that extite them in us bod 


$. 9, There are therefore three Ways whereby 


we get the complex Ideas of mixed Modes 1. By: 3 gen le | 


Experience and OS ſervation of Things them- Ideas of mir 

ſelves. Thus by feeing two Men Wreſtle, or Madel. 

ſence, we get the Jura of Wreſtling er Fencing, 

2. By Invention, or voluntary putting together of ſeveral ranks 
7437 in dur own Minds: ſo he that firft invented Printing, or 

Etching, had an Idea of it in his Mind, beſore it ever exiſted. 

3. WH ch is the moſt uſual Way, by explaining the Names of 


Actions We he ver ſaw, or Motions we cannt'fee ; and by end- - 


merating, and thereby, as it were, ſetting before our Imagina 
tions alt thofe Ida which go to the making them up, "arid 
are the comſtituent Parts of them. For having by 8 

and Rgflection ſtored our Minds with ſimple Ideas, and by 
Uſe gat the Names that ſtand for them, we can by thoſe 
Names repteſent to another any complex Idea we would have 
him concejve;” ſo that it has in it no fmple Ideas but 
what he knows, and has, with us, the ſame Name ſor. For all 
our complex 1deas are ultimately reſolvable into fimple Ideas, of 
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238 Of Mixed Modes. 1 
which they are compounded, and originally made up, though 
perhaps their immediate Ingtedients, as I may fo ſay, are alſo 


complex Ideas. Thus the mixed Mode, which the Word Lye 


Rands ſor, is made of theſe ſimple Ideas 1. Articulate Sounds. 
2. Certain Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker. 3, Thoſe Words 
the Signs of thoſe Ideas. 4. Thoſe Signs put together by Af. 
firmation or Negation, otherwiſe than the Ideas they ſtand 
for, are in the Mind of the Speaker. I think I need not go 
any farther in the Analyſis of that complex Idaa, we call a Lye-, 
What I have ſaid is enough to ſhew, that it is made up of ſim- 
ple Ideas: And it could not be but an cffenfive Tediouſneſs to 
my Reader, to trouble him with a more minute Enumeration 
of every particular ſimple Idea, that goes to this complex one; 
which, ſrom what has been faid, he cannot but be able to 
make out to himſelf. - The ſame may be done in all our com- 
plex Ideas whatſoever ;- which, however compounded, and de- 
compounded, may at laſt be reſolved. into ſimple Ideas, which 
are all the Materials of Knowledge or Thought we have, or 
can have. Nor ſhall we have Reaſon to fear, that the Mind 
is hereby ſtinted to too ſcanty a Number of Ideas, if we con- 
ider, what an inexhauſtible Stock of ſimple Modes, Number 
and Figure alone affords us. How far then mixed | Modes, 
which admit of the various Combinations of different ſimple. 
Ideas, and their infinite Modes, are from being few and ſcan- 
ty, we may eaſily imagine. So that before we have done, we 


ſhall ſee, that no Body need be afraid, be ſhall not have Scope 


and Compaſs enough for his. Thoughts to range in, tho they 
be, as I pretend, confined only to ſimple Ideas received from. 
denſation or Reflection, and their ſeveral Conbinations. 
8. 10. It is worth our obſerving, which of all 
Motion, Think- our fumple Ideas haue been moſt modified, and had 


ing;andPozwer, moſt mixed Modes made out of them, with 


have been nat Names given to them: And thoſe have been 
=0d;fied-- - theſe three; Thinking, and Motion, (which ate 
the two Ideas which comprehend in them all 
Action,) and Power, from whence theſe Actions are conceived 
to flow. Thele ſimple Ideas, I ſay, of Thinking, Motion, and 
Power, have been thoſe which have been moſt modified; and 
out of whoſe Modifications have been made moſt complex 
Modes, with Names to them. For Action being the great Buſi- 
neſs of Mankind, and the whole Matter about which all Laws 
are converſant, it is no Wonder, that the ſeveral Modes of Think- 
ing and Motion ſhould be taken Notice of, the Ideas of them 
obſerved, and laid up in the Memory, and have Names aſ- 
Ggned to them; without which, Laws could be but ill- made, 
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ning and Speaking," which are Actions of the Body; . Revenge 
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or Vice and Diſorder repreſſed. Nor could any Communica- 
tion be well and amonęſt Men, without ſuch complex Ideas, 
with Names to them: And rhereſore Men have ſettled Names, 
ond ſuppoſed ſettled Ideas, in their Minds, of Modes of Acti- 
ons diftinguiſhed by their Cailes,': Means, Objects, Ends, In- 
ſtruments, Time, Place; and other Circumſtances; and alſo 
of their Powers fitted for thoſe Actions, v. g Bold neſs is the 
Power to ſpeak or do what we intend, , before others, without 
Fear or Diſordet; and the Gree+s call the Confidence of Speak; 
ing by peculiar Name, ind: Which Power of Ability 
in Man, of doing any Thing; when it has been acquired by 
frequent doing the fame I hing, is that Idea we name Habit: 
W hen it is forward, and ready upon every Occaſion to break 
into Action, we call it Diſpoſitian. Thus Teftineſs'is a Diſpoſi- : 
tion, or Aptneſs, to be Angrr gg 
Io conclude, Let us examine any Mades of Action, v. g. Con- 
ideration and ¶ſent, which are Actions of the Mind; Nun- 


and Murder, which are Actions of both together, and we ſhall 
find them but ſo many Colle#ions e Simple Ideas, which to- 
gether make up the complex ones tignified by thoſe Names, 
11. Power being the Source from whence: - 4 4 
all Action proceeds, the Subſtances wherein theſe general Hurd. 
Powers are, when they exert this Power into /ceming. to 2 
Act, are called Canſei; and the Subſtances which 21% Agion, 
thereupon are produced, or the ſimple Idea which /2nify but the 
are introduced into any Subject by the exerting Ef*#. 
of that Power, are called Efe#s, The Efficacy _- 
whereby the new Subſtance or Iden is produced, i called, in the 
Subject exerting that Power, Action; but in the Subject, where- 
in any ſimple Idea is changed or produced, it is called P afſion: i 
Which Efficacy, however various, and the Effects almoſt infi-. 
nite, yet we can, I think, conceive it, in intellectual Agents, 
to be nothing elſe but Modes of Thinking and Willing; in cor- 
PAS ANG, nothing elſe but Modification of Motion. I ſay, 
I think we cannot conceive it to be any other but theſe two: For 
whateyer fort of Action, beſides theſe, produces any Effects, TI 
contefs my ſelf to have no Notion, nor Idea of; and ſo it is quite 
remote from my Thoughts, Apprehenſions, and Knowledge, 
and as much in the Dark to me as five other Senſes, or as” 
the Ideas of Colours to a blind Man: And therefore many 
Words, which ſeem to expreſs ſome Action, ſignify: nothing of 
the Action or Modus Operandi at all, but barely the Effect, 3 
with ſome Circumſtances of the Subject vrought on, or Cauſe” 1 
operating, v. g. Creation, Annihilation, contain in them no. $ 
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14a of the Action, or Manner, whereby they are produced, 


but barely of the Cauſe, and the Thing done. And when a 
Country- man ſays the Cold freezes Water, though the Word 
_ Freezing ſeems to import ſome Action, yet truly it ſignifies no- 
thing but the Effect, viz. that Water that was before fluid, 
is become hard and conſiſtent, without containing any Idea 
the Action whereby it is done. © 
F. 2. I think I ſhall not need to remark 
' Mixed Modes - here, that though Power and Action make the 
made alſo of gteateſt Part of mixed Modes, marked by Names, 
other Ideas. and familiar in the Minds and Mouths of Men; 
yet other ſimple /deas, and their ſeveral Com- 
binations are not excluded; much leſs, I think, will it be ne- 
ceſſary ſor me ta enumerate all the mined Moder, whieh have 
been ſettled with Names to them. That would be to make a 
Dictionary of the greateſt Part of the Words made Uſe of in 
Divinity, Ethicks, Law, and Politicks, and. ſeveral other Sci- 
ences. All that is requiſite to my preſent Deſign, is to ſhew 
what ſort of Ideas thoſe are which I call mixed Hod; how the 
Mind comes by them; and that they are Compoſitions made 
up of fimple Ideas got from Senſation and Reflection; which I 
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| = INES een 
Of our Complex Ideas of Subſtances, 
Ideas of $44- F. 1: HE Mind being, as I have decla- 
ftances, bo \red,” furniſhed with a great Num- 
made. ' |: + ber of the ſimple Ideas, conveyed 
ia by the Senſes, as they are found in exteriour 
Things, or by Reflection on its own Operations, takes Notice 
alſo that, as certain Numbers of theſe ſimple /dzas go conſtantly 
together; which being preſumed to belong to one Thing, and 
Wards being ſuited to common Apprehenſions, and made uſe 
of for quick Diſpatch, are called, fo united in one Subject, by 
one Name; which, by inadvertancy, we are apt afterwards to 
talk of, and conſider as one ſimple Idea, which indeed is a Com- 
plication of many Ideas together: Becauſe, as I have ſaid, not 
imagining. how theſe fimple Ideas can ſubſiſt by them ſelves, we 
accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Sub/ratum, wherein they 
wr | Wo % | 3636 n „ do 
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| be this by dig and 
_ © a Complication of many ſimple Ideas together: Becauſe nor 


Chapter, which is, Of #be Gone Ideas of Subſtances: And the 


Our Ideas of Subſtances. WE 


do ſubſiſt, from which they do reſult; which therefore we 
call Subſtances, . N A 
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„This Section which was intended only to ſhew how the In- 
divideals of diſtinct Species of Sabſtances came to be look'd u 


on as ſimple Ideas, and ſo to have ſimple Names, viz. from the 


ſappoſed” ſimple: ub ſtatum or Subſtance, which was look'd upon 


a» the Thing, ir ſelf in which inhere, aud from which reſulted - 

that Complication of Ideas by which is was repreſented to us, 

hath been miſtaken for an Account of the Idea of Subſtance in 

1 . — ; and as ſuch, hath been reprehended in theſe Words 3 
1 


t boep comes the general Idea of Subſtance to be framed in our Minds ? 
ing and inlarg; Ideas? No: But it is by 


* imagining how theſe ſimple Ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we 
accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome F mg wherein th 

do ſubſiſt, and from whence they do reſult ; which therefore 
© we call Subſtance. And in this a indeed, that is to be ſaid for the 
Being of Subſtante, That we accuſtom our ſelves ro ſuppoſe 2 Sub- 


ſtratum" Is that Cuffom grounded upon true Reaſon, or not? If not, 


then Accidents or Modes muſt ſubſift of tbemſelves ; and theſe ſimpie 
Ideas need no Tortoiſe te ſupport them + For Figures and Colours, &c. 
would do well enough of themſelves, but for ſome Fancies Men have ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves tos | 

To which Obje&ion of the Biſhop of Mirreſter,Üc 
dur Author * anfwers thus: Herein your Lord- * In bis frf 
ſhip ſeems to charge me with two Faults: One, Letter to that 
That I make the general Idea of Subſtante to le ſra- Biſhop, ＋ 127. 
med, not by abſtracting and en larging ſimple Ideas, but &c. ; 
by Complication 4 many ſimple Ideas together : Ihe at | 
other, as if I ha aid, The Being ef Subſtance had no other Foun- 
dation but che Fc of Men. +. 4 | 

As to the firſt of theſe, I beg leave to remind your Lordſhip, 
That I ſay in more Places than one, and particularly Book 3. 
Chap. 3. f. 6. and Book 1. Chap: 11. $, 9, where ex profeſto, I 
treat of Abſtration and general Ideas, That they are all made 
by abſtracting, and therefore could not be underſtood ro mean, 
that that of Subſtance was made any other Way; however, my 
Pen might have ſlipt, or the Negligence of Expreſſion, where 
might have ſomething elſe than the general Idea of Subſtance in 
View, might make me ſeem to ſay ſo. | 
That 1 was not ſpeaking of the general Idea of Subſtance in the 
Paſſage your Lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt from the Title of that 
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4... +. 2. So that if any one will examine himſelf 
Our Idea of concerning his Nation of pure Subſtance in gene- 
Sulſtance in ral, he will find he has no- other Idea of it at all, 
general. but only a Suppoſition of he knows not what 
Support of ſuch Qualities, which are capable of producing 
ſimple Ideas in us; which Qualities are commonly called Ac- 
cidents. If any one ſhould be asked, what is the Subject 
wherein Colour or Weight inheres, he would have nothing to 
ſay, but the ſolid extended Parts: And if he were demanded 
what is it, that the Solidity and Extenſion inhere in, he would 
not be in a much better Caſe, than the Indian before-menti- 
oned, who, ſaying that the World was ſupported * a great 
Elephant, was asked what the Elephant reſted on? To which 

his Anſwer was, a great Tortoiſe: But being again preſſed to 


ld. the K — 8 ** — n * — IO 


firſt Section of it, which your Lordſhip cites for thoſe Words, 
you have ſet down. 1 COT 5 
In which Words I do not obſerve any that deny the general 
Idea of Subſtance to be made by Abſtraction, nor any that ſay it 
is made by a Complication of many ſimple Ideas together. But ſpeak- 
ing in that Place of the Ideas of diſtin& Subſtances, ſuch as Man, 
Horſe, Gold, &. I ſay they are made up of certain Combina- 
tions of ſimple [deas, which Combinations are looked upon 
each of them, as one ſimple Idea, though they were many; and 
we call it by one Name of Subſtance, though made up of Modes, 
from the Cuſtom of ſuppoſing a Hg dam wherein that Com- 
bination does ſubſiſt. So that in this Paragraph I only give an 
Account of the Idea ot diſtin& Subſtances, ſuch as Oak, Elephant, 
Iron, &c, how, though they are made up of diſtinct Complica- 
tions of Modes, yet they ate looked on as one Idea called by 
one Name, as making diſtinct Sorts of Subſtances. "of 
But that my Notion of Subſtance in general, is quite diffe- 
rent from theſe, and has no fach Combination of fimple Ideas 
| in it, is evident from the immediate follow- 
B. 11. c. 23. ing Words, where I ſay : || © The {des of pure 
8. 2. © Subſtance in general, is only a Suppoſition of we 
| know not what Support of ſuch Qualities as 
© are capable of producing ſimple Ideas in us.“ And theſe two J 
plainly diſtinguiſh all along, particularly where I ſay, What- 
© ever therefore be the ſecret and Abſtract Nature of Subſtance 
in general, all the [deas we have of particular diſtinct Sub- 
© ftances, are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of fim ple Ideas, 
co exiſting in ſuch, tho unknown Caule of their Union, as 
© makes the whole ſubſiſt of it ſelf. | | 
Woes, The 


* 


ſomething, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all other 


Caſes, where we uſe Words without having clear and diſtinct 


Ideaiʒ we talk like Children; who, being queſtioned what ſuch 
a Thing is, which they know not, readily give this ſatisfacto- 
ry Anſwer, That it is ſomething; which in Truth ſignifies no 
more, when ſo uſed either by Children or Men, but that they 
know not what; and that the Thing they pretend to know, 
and talk of, is what they have no diftin& Idea of at all, and 
ſo are perſectly ignorant of it, and in the Dark. The Idea 
then we have, to which we give the general Name Subftance, 
being nothing but the ſuppoſed, but unknown Support of 
thoſe Qualities, we find exifting, which we imagine cannot ſub- 
fiſt Ine re ſuhſtante, without ſomething to ſupport 
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... The other Thing laid to my Charge, is, as if I took the Be- 
ing of Subſtance to be dobbtful, or render'd it ſo by the iniperfe& 
and ill 1 Idea I have given of it. To which I beg Leave 
to ſay, That I groiind not the Being, but the Idea of Subſtance, 
on our accuſtoming our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtiatim ; for 
tis of the Idea alone I ſpeik there, and not of the Being of Sub? 
fance. And having every where affirmed ang built upon ir, 
That a Man is a Subftance, I cannot be ſuppoſed to quettion or 
doubt of the Being of Sul ſtance, till I can queſtion or 
doubt of my own Being. Farther, I ſay, * Sen- I. 8. 29. 
© {ation convinces ns, that there are ſolid, X- 7 
t tended Subſtances, and Reflections, that there are thinking 
ones. So that I think the Being of Subſtance is not ſhaken by 
what I have ſaid: And if the Idea of it ſhould be yer (the Be- 
ing of Things depending not on our Ideal] the Being of Subſtance 
would not be at all ſhaken by my ſaying, We bad but an ob- 
ſcyre imperſc& Idea of it, and that that Idea came from our ac- 
euſtoming our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Fubſtratu m; or indeed, if 
I ſhould ſay, We had no tea of Subſtance at all. For a great 
| many Things may be, and are granted to have a Being; and be 
in Nature, of which we have no Idean For Exariiple: It can- 
not be doubred'but there are diſtin Species of ſeparate Spirits, 
f which yet we have no diſtin Ideas at all: It cannot he que- 
ioned but Spirits have Ways of communicating their Thoughts, 
and yet we have no Idea of it all. n * 
The Being then of Subſtance being ſafe and ſecure, not with- 
ſtanding any Thing 1 have ſaid, ler us ſee Whether ttie Idea of 
it be not fo too. Your Lordſhip. asks, with Concern, And is this 
all indeed that is to be ſaid for the 4 (if your Lordſhip picaſa, ied 
* | y 8 7 
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know what gave Support to the broad- back d Tortoiſe, replied, 
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call that Support S uhftantia; which, according to the true 
Import of the Word, is in plain Eagliſe, fanding under, or 


* 8. 3. An obſcure and relative /dea of Subſtance 
Of the S rt of in general, being thus made, we come to have 
Subſtance: the Ideas of particular Sorts of Subſtances, by 

| collecting ſuch Combinations of fimple Zdeas, 
as are, by Experience and Obſervation of Mens Senſes, taken 
Notice of to exiſt together, and are therefore ſupppoſed to flow 
from the particular internal Conſtitution,” or unknown ECſ- 
ſence. of that Subſtance. Thus we come to have the Ideas of a 
Man, Horſe, Gold, Water, &c. of which Subſtances, whe- 
ther any one has any other clear Idaa, farther than of certain 
ſimple Ideas co- exiſting together, I appeal to every one's own 
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it be the Idea) of Subſtance, that we accuſtom our ſelves to ſup- 
poſe a Subſtratum? Ii that Cuſtom grounded upon true Reaſon, or no ? 
. Thave ſaid that it is grounded upon this, That 

B. 11. c. 23« we cannot conceive how ſimple Ideas of ſenfi- 
Tx. © ble Qualities ſhould ſubſiſt alone; and therefore 
TIT ve ſuppoſe them to exiſt in, and to be ſupport 
ed by ſome common Subject; which Support, we denote by. 
© the Name ee Which, I think, is a true Reaſon, be- 
cauſe ir is the ſame your Lordſhip grounds the Suppoſition of a 
Subſtratum on, in this very Page; even on the Repugnancy to our 
Conceptions, that Modes and Accidents ſhould ſubſi Ne Ll So 
that I have the good Luck to agree here wich your Lordſhip : 


And conſequently conclude, I have your Approbation in this, 


That the Subſtratum to Modes or Accidents, which is our Idea 
of Subſtance in general, is founded in this, I hat we cannot 


© conceive how Modes or Accidents can ſubſiſt by themſelves. 


* From this Paragraph, there hath been raiſed an Objection 
by the Biſhop of Worcefer, as if our Anthor's Doctrine here con- 
cerning Ideas, bad 2 diſcarded Subſtance out of the World. His 
Words in this ſecond Paragraph, being brought to prove, that 
he is one of the Gentlemen of this new Way of Reaſoning, that bave 
almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable Part of the World. To 
which our Author replies: This, my Lord, is 
In bis frſt an Accuſation, which your Lordſhip will pardon 
Letter to that me, if I do not readi'y know what to plead to, 
Biſhop, p- 6, * becauſe 1 do not underſtand what is almoſt 7 
&c. . diſcard Subſtance out of the veaſonable Part of the 
5 World. If your Lordſhip means by it, That I de- 
nyior doubt, that there is in the World any ſueh Thing 
| e, 
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Experience. Tis the ordinary Qualities, obſervable in Tron 


or a Diamond put together, that make the true complex Idia 
of thoſe Subſtances, - which a Smith or a Jeweller commonly 
knows better than a Philoſopher ; who, whatever ſubſtantial 


Forms he may talk of, has no other Idea of thoſe Subſtances 


than what is framed by à Collection of thoſe ſimple Idea: 
which are to be found in them; only we muſt take notice, that 
our complex Idea of Subſtances, beſides all thoſe ſimple Idea: 
they are made up of, have _ the confuſed Idea of ſome- 
thing to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt: And 
therefore, when we ſpeak of any Sort of Subſtance, we ſay it 
is a Thing having ſuch or ſuch Qualities, as Body is a Thing 
that is extended, figured, and capable of Motion; a Spirit, a 
Thing capable of thinking; and ſo Hardneſs, D—Y and 

| ower 


ſtance, that your Lordſhip will acqait me of, when your Lord- 
ſhip looks again in this 23d Chapter of the ſecond Book, which 
= have cited more than once; where you will find the ſe 
'ords, 5. 4. When we talk or think of any particular Sort of corpo- 

* real Subſtances, as Horſe, Stene, & c. tho" the Idea we bave of either 
* of them, be but the Complication or Collection of thoſe ſeveral ſimple 
Ideas of ſenſebie Qualities, which we uſe to find united in the Thing, 
© called. Horſe or Stone; yet becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſhould 
© ſubſsft alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſuj- 
ported by ſome common Subject which Support wwe denote-by the Name 
* Subſtance; tho it be certain, we have no clear or diſtinc Idea of that 
Thing «ve ſuppoſe a Support. And again, 5. 5. * The ſam? happens 
© concerning the Operations of the Mind, viz. Thinking, Reaſoning, 
* Fearing, &c. which we conſidering not to ſubſeft of themſelves, nor ap- 
* prebending how they can belong to Body, or be produced by it, ave apt to 
© think thoſe the Ackions of ſome other Subſtance, which we call Spirit, 
* whereby yet it is evident, that havirg no other Idea or Notion of Mat- 
© ter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſimple Qualities, which affect 
* our Senſes, do ſubſeſt, by ſuppoſing - a Subſtance, wherein Thinking, 
* Knowing, Donbting, and a Power of Moving, &c. do ſubſsſt. We 
© have as clear a Notion of the Nature or Subſtance of Spirit, as we 
* have of a Body; tho" one being ſuppoſed to be (wwithout knowing what 
* it is) the Subſtratum of thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from without ; 
* and the other ſuppoſed (with a like Ignorance of cubat it is) to be the 
* Subftrarum to thoſe Operations, which we experiment in our ſelves 
* evithin. And again, S. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret Na- 
* ture of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas we bave of particular di- 
© fin# Subſtances, art nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſample Ideas 
* coexifting in ſuch, tho wn —4 Cauſe of tbei Union, as makes the 
2 5 | * whole 
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Power ta draw Iron, we ſay, are Qualities to be found in a 
Load Stone. Theſe, and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, in- 
timate, that the Subſtance is ſuppoſed always ſomething be- 
ſides the Extenſion, Figure, Solidity, Motion, I hinkipg, or 
other obſervable Ideas though we know not what it is. 5 
EEO §. 40. Hence, when we talk or think of any 
No clear Idęa particular Sort gf corporeal Subſtances, as Note, 
of Sybftance in Stone, &c. though the Idea wg have of either of 
general. them, be but the Complication or Collection of 
3 thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, 
which we uſe to find united in the Thing called Hor/e or Stone ; 
yet becauſe we cannot conceive how. they. ſhould ſubſiſt alone, 
nor one in angthgr, we ſuppoſe them exifling in, and ſupport, 
ed by ſome common Subject; which Support, we denote ly the 
Name Subſtance, though it be certain we have no clear or di- 
ſtinct Idea of that Thing we ſuppoſe a Support. | 
8 . — nemo peneymapan ens ! 
© whole ſubſeft of it ſelf.” And I farther ſay ip the ſame Section, 
f That we ſthpoſe theſe Combinations to reſt in, and to be adherent to 
E that unknown common Subject, which inheres not in any Thing elſe. 
And that our complex Ideas of Subſtances, beſides all thoſe ſimple 
© Ideas they are made up of, have always the confuſed Idea of ſome- 
5 thing to which they belong, and in which they ſubſeſt ; and therefore 
'* when <ve ſpeak of any Sort of Subſtance, we ſay it is a Thing having 
© ſuch and ſuch Qualities; a Body is a Thing that is extended, f gu: 
s ved, and capable of Motion; a Spirit, a Thing capable of Thinking. 
Theſe, and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, That the 
Subſtance ig ſuppoſed always ſomething, beſides the Extenſion, Fi- 
gure, Solidity, Motion, Thinking, or other obſervable Idea, 
thopgh we know not what it 18. ee 
25 og Our Idea of Body, I ſay, j is an extended, 
KB. 11. c. 23. * ſolid Subſtapce; and our Idea of our Soul, is 
$22 of a Subſtance that thinks. So that as long as 
333 here is any ſuch Thing as Body or Spirit in the 
World, I have done nothing towards the diſcarding Subſtance out 
of the reaſonable Part of the World, Nay, as long as there is any 
fimple Idea or ſenſible Quality left, according to my Way of 
Arguing, Subſtance cannot be diſcarded, becapſe all ſimple, 
Ideas, all ſenſihle . carry with them a Suppoſition of 
Subſtratum to exiſt in, and of a Subſtance where they inhere: 
and of this that whole Chapter is ſo full, that I challenge any 
one who reads it, to think I have almoſt, or one jot diſcarded Sub- 
fance out of the reaſonalle Part of the World. And of this Man, 
. Kore, Jan; Mater; Iron, Diamond, &c, which I bave meutioned 
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. 5; The fame happens concerning the Ope- As clear an 
he of the Mind, viz. Thinking, Reaſoning, Idea of Spirit, 
Fearing, &c. which we concluding not to ſubſiſt 4 Body. 
of themſelves, nor apprehending how they can 


— 
7 


belong to Body, or be produced by it, we are apt to think 


theſe the Actions of ſome other Subſfance, which we call Spi- 
rit; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea or 
Notion of Matter, but Something wherein thoſe many ſenſible 
Qualities, which affect our Senſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a 
Subſtance, wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and a 
Power of Moving, c, do ſubſiſt, e have as cleay a Notion 
of "the Subſtance of Spirit, as we have of Body ; the one being 


_ ſuppoſed to be (without knowing what it is) the Sub/tratum 


to thoſe fimple Ideas we have from without; and the other 
ſuppoſed (with a like Ignorance of what it is) to be the Sub- 
ſtratum to thoſe Operations which we experiment in our (elves 
within. Tis plain then, that the Idea of corporeal Subfance 

wh | 7 in 
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of diſtin& Sorts of Subſtances, will be my Witneſſes as long as 
any ſuch Thing remain in Being; of which I 

ſay, * * That the Ideas of Subſtances are ſurh Cem- B. 11. c. 12. 
© binations of ſimple Ideas, as are takin to repreſent & 6. © 

* diftin# particular Things, ſubſi hing by themſelves, 

in Abe the ſuppoſed or confuſed Idea of Sub ſtance is always the firſt 
and chief. ' 

It by almoſt diſcarding Subſtance out cf | the reaſonable Part of the. 
World, your Lordſhip means, That I have deſtroyed, and 41 
moſt diſcarded the true Idea we have of it, by cal- 


ling it a Subſtratum, * 4 Suppoſttion of ws know * B.11.c.23- 


not cohat Support of ſuch Omnalities as ave capable of F. 18 2.9.3. 
producing ſimple Ideas in us, an chſcure relative Idea. f B. 11. c. 13. 
5 That without knowing what it is, it is that which 5. 19. 

I _ Accidents ; ſo that of Subſtance, cue have 1.0 | 
Idea of what it is, but only a conſus'd, cbcure one, of what it does. 
I muſt confeſs thus, and the like I have ſaid of our Idea of Sub- 
ſtance ; and ſhould be very glad to be convinced by your Lord- 
ſhip,' or any Body elſe, that J have ſpoken too meanly of it. 
He that would ſhew me a more clear and diftin& Idea of Sub- 
ſtance, would do me a Kindneſs I ſhonld thank him for. Bur 
this is the beſt I can hitherto find, either in my own Thoughts, 
or in the Books of Logicians; for their Aceount or Jiea of it, 
is, that it is Ens or Res per ſe Sub/iftens, & ſubſtans Accidentibus 3 
which, in Effect, is no more but that Subſtance is a Being or 
Thing, or in ſhort, ſomething they know not what, or of which 
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in Matter, is as remote from our Conceptions and Apprehenſi - 
ons, as that of ſpiritual Sub/ance, or Spirit; and therefore from 
our not having any Notion of the Sub/ance of Spirit, we can 
no more conclude its Non- exiſtence, than we can, for the ſame 
Reaſon, deny the Exiſtence of Body: It being as rational to 
affirm, there is no Body, becauſe we have no clear and diſtinct 
idea of the Sub/tance of Matter, as to ſay, there is no Spirit, 
becauſe we have no clear and diftint Idea of the Sub/tance of 
a Spirit, | | 
vie: $. 6, Whatever therefore be the ſecret and ab- 
Of the Sorts of ſtract Nature of Sub/tance in general, all the Ideas 
Subſtances. we have of particular diſtinft Sorts of Subſtances, 

are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of {imple 
Ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, though unknown, Cauſe of their 
Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of it ſelf, *Tis by ſuch 
Combinations of ſimple Ideas, and nothing elſe, that we repre- 


ſent particular Sorts of Sub/ances to our ſelves; ſuch are the 


Ideas 


— — — nt te err nr nn 
they have no clearer Idea, than that it is ſomethigg which ſup- 
Ports Accidents, or other ſimple Ideas or Modes, or an Acci- 
dent. So that I do not ſee but Burgerſdicius, Sanderſon, and 
the whole Tribe of Logicians, muſt be reckon'd with the Gentle» 
men of this new Way of Reaſoning, who have almoſt diſcarded Subſtance 
cut of the reaſonable Part of the World. 

But ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I, or theſe Gentlemen, Logi- 
cians cf Note in the Schools ſhould own, That we have a very 
imperfe&, obſcure inadequate Idea of Subſtance, would it not 
be a little too hard to charge us with diſcarding Subſtance our 
of the World? For what almoft diſcarding, and reaſonable Part of 
the World, ſignifies, I muſt confeſs I do not clearly compre- 
hend: But let almoſt, and reaſonable Part ſignify here what they 
will, for I dare ſay, your Lordſhip meant ſomething by them; 
would not your Lordſhip think you were a little hardly dealt 
with, if for acknowledging your ſelf to have a very imperfe& 
and inadequate Idea of God, or of ſeveral other Things which 
in this very 'Treatiſe you confeſs our Underſtandings come ſhort 
in, and cannot comprehend, you {ſhould be accuſed to be one of 
theſe Gentlemen that have almoſt diſcarded God, or thoſe other my- 
ſtericns Things, whereof you contend we haye very imperfe& 
and inadcquate Ideas, out of the reaſonable World? For T ſuppole 
your Lordihip means by almoſt diſcarding eut of the reaſonable World, 
ſomething that is blameable, for it ſeems not to be inſerted for 
a Commendation : And yet I think he deſerves no Blame, who 
owns the having imperfect, inadequate, obſcure Ideas, * he 
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Our Ideas of Subſtances, 249 
1dzas we have of their ſeveral Species in our Minds; and ſuch 
only do we, by their ſpecifick Names, ſignify to others, v. g. 
Man, Horſe, Sun, Water, Iren; upon hearing which Words, 
every one, who underſtands the Language, frames in his Mind 
2 Combination of thoſe ſeveral fimple Ideas, which he has u- 
ſually obſerved, or fancied to exiſt together under that Deno- 
mination; all which he ſuppoſes to reſt in, and be as it were, 
adherent to that unknown common Subject, which inheres 
not in any Thing elſe. Though in the mean time it be ma- 
nifeſt, and every one upon Enquiry into his own Thoughts, 
will find that he has no other Idea of any Subſtance, v. g. let 
it be Gold, Horſe, Iron, Man, Vitrial, Bread, but what he has 
barely of thoſe ſenfible Qualities which he ſuppoſes to inhere, 
with a Suppoſition of ſuch a Sub/tratum as gives, as it were, 
a Suppost to thoſe Qualities, or ſimple Ideas, which he bas 
obſerved to exiſt united together. Thus the Idea of the EZ 
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has no better: However, if it be inferr'd from thence; that ei- 
ther he almoſt excludes thoſe Things out of Being, or out of ra- 
tional Diſcourſe, if that be meant by the reaſonable World, for the 
firſt of theſe will not hold, becauſe the Being of Things in the 
World depends not on our Ideas: The latter indeed is true in 
ſome Degree, but is no Fault; for it is certian, that where we 
have imperfe&, inadequate, confus'd, obſcure Ideas, we cannot 
diſcourſe and reaſon abont thoſe Things ſo well, fully, and 
clearly, as if we had perfe&, adequate, clear, and diſtinct Ideas. 

Other OhjeQions are made againſt the following Parts of this 
Paragraph by that Reverend Prelate, viz. The Repetition of the 
Story of the Indian Philoſopher, and the talking like Children 
about Subſtance : To which our Author replies: 

Your Lordſhip, I muſt own, with great Reaſon, takes no- 
tice, that I para/l:/'d more than once our Idea of Subſtance with the 
— Philoſopher's. He knew not what ſupported the Tor- 
toiſe, Ec. 


This Repetition is, I confeſs, a Fault in exact Writing; But 


I having acknowledg'd and excus'd it in theſe Words in my Pre- 
face; I am not ignorant how little I hrein conſult my own Reputati- 


© on, when I knowingly let my Eſſay go with a Fault ſo apt to diſguſt 


* the moſt judicious, who ate always the nic:fl Readers. And 
* there farther add, That I did not publiſh my Eſſay for ſuch great 
* Maſters of Knowledae as your Lordſhip ; but fitted it to Men of my 
© own Size, to whom Repetitions might be ſometimes uſeful.” It would 
not theretore have been beſide your Lordſhip's Generoſity (who 
were not intended to be provoked by this Repetition) to ha 
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What is it hut an Aggregate of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas, Bright, 
Hot, Roundifh, having a conſtant regular Motion, at a certain 
Diſtance from us, and perhaps, ſome other? As he who thinks 
and diſcourſes of the Sun, has been more or leſs accurate, in 
obſerving thoſe ſenſible Qualities, Ideas, or Properties, which 
are in that Thing, which he calls the Sun. | 

r $7. For he has the perfecteſt Idea of any of 
Power a great the particular Sorts of Subſlances, who has ga- 
Part of our | ther'd and put together moſt of thoſe ſimple 
complex Ideas Ideas, which do exiſt in it, among which are to 
of Subſtances, pe reckoned its active Powers, and paſſive Ca- 
pacities; which though not ſimple Ideas, yet 
in this Neſpect, for Brevity's ſake, may conveniently enough 
be reckoned amongft them. Thus the Power of drawing Iron, 
is one of the Ideas of the complex one of that Subſtance we 
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paſſed by ſuch a Fault as this, in one who pretends not beyond 
the lower Rank of Writers, Bur I ſee your Lordſhip would 
have me exact, and without any Faults; and I wiſh I could be 
fo, the better to deſerve your. Lordſhip's Approbation. 

My Saying, © That when we talk of Subſtance, we talk like Chil- 
© dren; who being ask'd a Queſtion about ſomething, which they know 
© not, readily give this ſatisſactory Anſwer, That it is ſomething ; 

our Lordſhip ſeems mightily to lay to Heart in theſe Words 
that follow; If this be the Truth of the Caſe, wwe muſt ſtill talk like 
Children, and I know not how it can be remedied. For if de cannot 
come at a rational Idea of Subſtance, we can bave no Principle of Cer- 
 zainty to go upon this Debate. 

If your Lordſhip has any better and diſtindter Zea of Sub- 
tance than mine is, which IT have given an Account of, your 
Lordſhip is not at all concern'd in what I have there ſaid, Bur 
thoſe whoſe Idea of Sub ſtance, whether a rational or not rational 
Idea, is like mine, ſomething he knows not what, muſt in that, 
with me, talk like Children, when they ſpeak of ſomething they 
know not what. For a Philoſopher that ſays, That which ſup- 
ports Accidents, is ſomething he knows not what; and a Coun- 
try-man that ſays, The Foundation of the great Church at Har- 
iim, is ſapported by ſomething he knows not what; and a Child 
that ſtands in the Dark, upon his Mother's Muff, and ſays he 
ſtands upon ſomething he knows not what, in this Reſpett talk 
all three alike. But if the Conntry-man knows, that the Foun- 
dation of the Church of Harlem is — by a Rock, as the 
Houſes about Briſtol are; or by Gravel, as the Houſes about Lon- 
don are; or by wooden Piles, as the Houſes in Amſterdam are; 
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call a Load. Hone, and a Power to be ſo drawn, is a Part of the 
complex one we call Iron; which Powers paſs for inherent 
Qualities in thoſe Subjects. Becauſe every Subſtance being as 
apt, by the Powers we obſerve in it, to change ſome ſenſible 
Qualities in other Subjects, as it is to produce in us thoſe ſim- 
ple Ideas which we receive immediately from it, does, by thoſe 
new ſenſible Qualities introduced into other Subjects, diſcover 
to us thoſe Powers which do thereby mediately affect our 
S2nſes, as regularly as its ſenſible Qualities do it immediately, 
v. g. we immediately by our Senſes perceive in Fire its my 
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it is plain, that then having a clear and diſtin&t Idea of the 
Thing that ſupports the Church, he does not talk of this Matter 
as a Child; nor will he of the Support of Accidents, when he 
has a clearer and more diſtinQ Ilea of it, than that it is barely 
ſomething. But as long as we think like Children, in Caſes where 
our Ideas are no clearer nor diſtincter than theirs, I agree with 
your Lordſhip, That I know not bow it can be remedied, but that 
we muſt talk like them, 

Farther, the Biſhop asks, Whether there be no Mr. Locke's 
Difference. between the bare being of a Thing, 3d Letter, p. 
and its Subſiſtence by it ſelf ? To which our Au- 381. 
thor anſwers, Yes. But what will that do to 
prove, that upon my Principles we can come to no Certainty of 
Reaſon, that there is any ſuch Thing as Subſtance ? You ſeem 
by this Queſtion to conclude, That the Idea of a Thing that ſub- 
fiſts by it ſelf, is a clear and diſtin Idea of Subſtance: But I beg 
Leave to ask. Is the Ilea of the Manner of Subſiſtence of a 
Thing, the Idea of the Thing itſelf ? If it be not, we may have 
a clear and diftint Idea of the Manner, and yet have none but 
a very obſcure and confuſed one of the Thing. For Example; 
I tell your Lordſhip, that I know a Thing that cannot ſubſiſt 


without a Support, and I know another Thing that does ſubſiſt 


without a Support, and ſay no more of them: Can you by ha- 
ving the clear and diſtinct Idea, of having a Support, and not 
having a Support, ſay, that yon have a clear and diſtinct Idea 
of the Thing that I know which has, and of the Thing that I 
know which has not à Support? If your Lordſhip can, I beſeech 
you to give me the clear and diſtinct Ideas of theſe, which I on- 
ly call by the general Name, Things, that have or have not 
Supports: For ſuch there are, and ſuch I ſhall give your Lord- 
ſhip clear and diſtin& Ideas of, when you ſhall pleaſe to call up- 
on me for them ; though I think yeur Lordſhip will ſcarce find 
them hy the geveral and confuſed Idea of Thing, nor . the 
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and Colour; which are, if rightly confidered, nothing but Pow- 
ers in it, to produce theſe Ideas in us: We alſo by our Senſes 
perceive the Colour and Brittleneſs of Charcole, whereby we 
come by the Knowledge of another Power in Fire, which it 
has to change the Colour and Conſiſtency of Wood, By the 
former, Fire immediately, by the latter, it mediately diſcovers 
to us theſe ſeveral Powers, which therefore we look upon to be 
2 Part of the Qualities of Fire, and ſo make them a Part of 
complex Ideas of it. For all thoſe Powers that we take 
Cognizance of, terminating only in the Alteration of ſome 
ſenſible Qualities in thoſe Subjects on which they operate, and 
ſo making them exhibit to us new ſenſible Ideas; therefore it 
is that I have reckoned theſe Powers amongſt the ſimple /deas, 


which make the complex ones of the Sorts of Sub/ances 3 


though 
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clearer and more diſtiuR | Idea of having or not having a Sup- 


t. 
eo ſhew a Blind Man, that he has no clear diſtinct Idea of 
Scarlet, I tell him, that his Notion of it, that it is a Thing or 
Being, does not prove he has any clear or diſtindt Idea of it; but 
barely that he takes it to be ſomething, he knows not what. 
He replies, That he knows more thau that, v. g. he knows that 
it ſubſiſts, or inheres in another Thing; And is there no Diffe- 
rexce, ſays he, in your Lordſhip's Words, bt n the b ire Being 
of a Thing, and its Subſeſtence in another ? Yes, ſay I to him, a 
great deal, they are very different [deas, But for all that, you 
have no clear and diſtin& Idea of Scarlet, not ſuch a one as I 
have, who ſee and know it, and have another Kind of Idea of it, 
beſides that of Inherence. ä 

Your Lordſhip has the Idea of Subſiſting by it ſelf, and therefore 
you conclude, you have a clear and diſtinct Idea of the Thing 


that ſubſeſts by it ſelf; which, methinks, is all one, as if your 


Country-man ſhould ſay, he hath an Idea of a Cedar of Lebanon, 
that it is a Tree of Nature, to need no Prop to lean on for its 
Support; therefore he has a clear and diſtin& Idea of a Cedar of 
Lebanon: Which clear and diftint ſdea, when he comes to exa- 
mine, is nothing but a general one of a Tree, with which his 
indetermined Idea of a Cedar is confounded. Juſt ſo is the Idea 
of Subſtance ;, which, however called clear and diſtindt, is eon- 
founded with the general indetermined Idea of ſomething. But 
ſappoſe that the Manner of ſuhſiſting by its ſelf, give us a clear 
and diſtini Idea of Subſtance, how does that prove, That upon 
my Principles we can come to no Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any 


ſuch Thing as Subſtance in the World ? Which is the Propoſition te 
be proved. | 
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though theſe Powers, conſidered in themſelves, are truly com- 
plex Ideas. And in this looſer Senſe, I crave Leave to be 
underſtood, when I name any of theſe Potentialities among 
the ſimple Ideas, which we recollect in our Minds, when we 
think of particular Subſtances, For the Powers that are ſeve- 
rally in them, are neceffary to be conſidered, if we will have 
true diſtin Notions of the ſeveral Sorts of Subſtances. 

$. 8. Nor are we to wonder, that Powers 
make a great Part of our complex Ideas of Sub- Ad «by. 
flances ; ſince their ſecondary Qualities are thoſe, | 
which in moſt of them ſerve principally to diftinguiſh Subſtan- 
ces one from another, and commonly make a conſiderable Part 
of the complex Idea of the ſeveral Sorts of them. For our 
Senſes failing us in the Diſcovery of the Bulk, Texture, and 
Figure of the minute Parts of Bodies, on which their real Con- 
ſtitutions and Differences depend, we are fain to make uſe of 
their ſecondary Qualities, as the Characteriſtical Notes and 
Marks whereby to frame Ideas of them in our Minds, and di- 
ftinguiſh them one from another. All which ſecondary Qua- 
lities, as has been ſhewn, are nothing but bare Powers, For 
the Colour and Taſte of Opium, are as well as its Soporifick 
or Anodyne Virtues, meer Powers depending on its primary 
Qualities, whereby it is fixed to produce different Operations 
on different Parts of our Bodies, Ns 

§. 9. The Ideas that make our complex ones of Three ſorts of 
corporeal Subſtances, are of theſe three Sorts, Ideas make 
| Firſt, The Ideas of the primary Qualities of our complex 
| I Things, which are diſcovered by our Senſes, ones of Sub- 
> and are in them even when we perceive them Fances. 

not; ſuch are the Bulk, Figure, Number, Si- 

tuation, and Motion of the Parts of Bodies, which are really 
in them, whether we take Notice of them or no. Secondly, 


* 


The Senſible ſecondary Qualities, which depending on theſe, 
are nothing but the Powers thoſe Subſtances have to produce 
r [* feveral Ideas in us by our Senſes ; which Ideas are not in the 

Things themſelves otherwiſe than as any Thing is in its Cauſe. 
. Thirdly, The Aptneſs we conſider in any Subſtance, to give 
or receive ſuch Alterations of primary Qualities, as that the 
3 Subftance ſo altered ſhould produce in us different Ideas from 
what it did before; theſe are called active and paſſive Powers: 
All which Powers, as far as we have any Notice of them, ter- 
minate only in ſenfible ſimple Ideas. For whatever Alteration 
| a Load. ſtone has the Power to make in the minute Particles of 
Iron, we ſhould have no Notion of any Power it had at all ta 


operate 
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operate on Iron, did not its ſenſible Motion diſcover it; and f 
doubt not, but there are a thouſand Changes, that Bodies we 
daily handle, have a Power to cauſe in one another, which we 
never ſuſpect, becauſe they never appear in ſenſible Effects. 

$. 10. Powers therefore juſtly make a great 
Powers make Part of our complex Ideas of Subſtances. - He 


a great Part that will examine his complex Idea of Gold, 
of our complex vill find ſeveral of its Ideas, that make it up, to 


Ideas of Sub- he only Powers, as the Power of being melted, 


3 but of not ſpending it ſelf in the Fire; of being 
diſſolved in 49. Regia, are Ideas as neceſſary to 

make up our complex Idea of Gold, as its Colour and Weight: 
Which, if duly conſidered, are alſo nothing but different Pow- 
ers. For to ſpeak truly, Yellowneſs is not actually in Gold; but 
is a Power in Gold to produce that Idea in us by our Eyes, 
when placed in a due Light: And the Heat, which we can- 
not leave out of our Idea of the Sun, is no more really in the 
Sun, than the white Colour it introduces into Wax. Theſe are 
both equally Powers in the Sun, operating by the Motion and 
Figure of its inſenſible Parts, ſo on a Man, as to make him 
have the Idea of Heat; and ſo on Wax, as to make it capable 
to produce in a Man the Idea of White, 
$. 11. Had we Senſes acute enough to dif- 

The now ſecon- cern the minute Particles of Bodies, and the 
dary Qualities real Conſtitution on which their ſenſible Quali- 
of Bodies would ties depend, I doubt not but they would pro- 
diſappear, if we duce quite different Ideas in us; and that which 
could diſcover is now the yellow Colour of Gold, would then 
e ee diſappear, and inſtead of it, we ſhould ſee an 
admirable Texture of Parts of a certain Size 
and Figure. This Microſcropes plainly diſcover 
to us: For what to our naked Eyes produces a 


minute Paats- 


certain Colour, is by thus augmenting the Acuteneſs of our 


Senſes, diſcovered to be quite a different Thing; and the 
thus altering, as it were, the Proportion of the Bulk of the 
minute Parts of a coloured Object to our uſual Sight, produces 
different Ideas from what it did before. Thus Sand, or pound- 
ed Glaſs, which is opaque, and white to the naked Eye, is 


| pellucid, in a Microſcope; and a Hair ſeen this Way, loſes 


its former Colour, and is in a great Meaſure pellucid with a 
Mixture of ſome bright ſparkling Colours, ſuch as appear from 
the Refraction of Diamonds, and other pellucid Bodies. Blood 
to the naked Eye, appears all red ; but by a good Microſcope, 
wherein its leſſer Parts appear, ſhews only ſome few Globules 
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of Red, ſwimming in a pellucid Liquor; and how theſe red 
Globules would appear, if Glafſes could be found that yet 
could magnify them 1000, or 10000 Times more, is un- 
certain, | | 

$. 12, The Infinite wiſe Contriver of us, and Our Faculties 
all Things about us, hath fitted our ſenſes, Fa- of Diſcovery 
culties, and Organs, to the Conveniences of Life, -/#ited to our 
and the Buſineſs we have to do here. We are State. 
able, by our Senſes, to know, and diftinguiſh 
Things; and to examine them fo far, as to apply them to our 


| Uſes, and ſeveral Ways to accommodate the Exigences of this 


Life, We have Inſight enough into their admirable Contri- 
vances, and wonderful Effects, to admire and magnify the Wiſ- 
dom, Power, and Goodneſs of their Author. Such a Know- 
ledge as this, which is ſuited to our preſent Condition, we want 
not Faculties to attain. But it appears not, that God intended 
we ſhould have a perfect, clear, and adequate Knowledge of 
them : That perhaps is not in the Comprehenſion of any 
finite Being, We are furniſhed with Faculties (dull and weak 
as they are) to diſcover enough in the Creatures, to lead us to 


the Knowledge of the Creator, and the Knowledge of our 
Duty; and we are fitted well enough with Abilities to provide 


for the Conve niences of Living: Theſe are our Buſineſs in this 
World. But were our Senſes alter'd, and made much quicker 
and acuter, the Appearance and outward Scheme of Things 
would have quite another Face to us; and I am apt to think, 
would be inconſiſtent with our Being, or at leaſt Well-being in 
this Part of the Univerſe, which we inhabit. He that conſiders 
how little our Conſtitution is able to bear a Remove into Parts 
of this Air, not much higher than than we commonly breathe 
in, will have Reaſon to be ſatisfied, that in this Globe of Earth 
allotted for our Manſion, the All-wiſe Architect has ſuited our 
Organs, and the Bodies that are to affect them, one to another. 
If our Senſe of Hearing were but a 1000 Times quicker than it 
is, how would a perpetual Noiſe diſtract us. And we ſhould 
in the quieteſt Retirement, be leſs able to ſleep or meditate, 
than in the Middle, of a Sea- fight. Nay, if that moſt inſtruc- 
tive of our Senſes, Seeing, were in any Man 1000, or (0000 
Times more acute than it is now by the beſt Microſcope, Things 
ſeveral Millions of Times leſs than the ſmalleſt Obje of his 
Sight now, would then be viſible to his naked Eyes, and fo he 
would come nearer the Diſcovery of the Texture and Motion of 
the minute Parts of corporeal Things; and in many of them, 
probably, get Ideas of their internal Conſtitutions; But then he 


would 
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256 Oar Ideas of Subſtances. 
would be in aquite different World from other People: Nothing 
would appear the ſame to him, and others: The viſible Ideas of 
every thing would be different. So that I doubt, whether he, 
and the reſt of Men, could diſcourſe concerning the Objects of 
Sight, or have any Communication about Colours, their Appear- 
ances being ſo wholly different. And perhaps ſuch a Quickneſs 
and Tenderneſs of Sight could not endure bright Sun-ſhine, or fo 
much as open Day- light; nor take in but a very ſmall Part of a- 
ny Obje& at once, and that too only at a very near Diſtance, 
And if by the Help of ſuch Microſcopical Eyes, (if I may fo 
call them) a Man could penetrate farther than ordinary into 
the ſecret Compoſition, and radical Texture of Bodies, he 
would not make any great Advantage by the Change, if ſuch 
an acute Sight would not ſerve to conduct him to the Mar- 
ket and Exchange ; if he could not ſee Things he was to avoid 
at a convenient Diſtance, nor diftinguiſh Things he had to do 
with, by thoſe ſenſible Qualities others do. He that was ſharp- 
fighted enough to ſee the Configuration of the minute Par- 
ticles of the Spring of a Clock, and obſerve upon what pecu- 
liar Structure and Impulſe its elaſticx Motion depends, would 
no doubt diſcever ſomething very admirable: But if Eyes fo 
framed, could not view at once the Hand, and the Characters 
of the Hour-plate, and thereby at a Diſtance ſee what a Clock it 
was, their Owner could not be much benefited by that Acute- 
neſs ; which, whilſt it diſcovered the ſecret Contrivance of the 

Parts of the Machine, made him loſe its Uſe. 

$. 13. And here give me Leave to propoſean 
ConjeFure a- extravagant Conjecture of mine, viz, That ſince 
. bout Spirits we have ſome Reaſon (if there be any Credit to 
be given to the Report of Things, that our Phi- 
loſophy cannot account for,) to imagine, that Spirits can aſſume 
to themſelves Bodies of different Bulk, Figure, and Conforma- 
tion of Parts. Whether one great Advantage ſome of them 
have over us, may not lie in this, that they can ſo frame, and 
to themſelves Organs of Senſation or Perception, as to 
ſuit them to their preſent Deſign, and the Circumſtances of the 
Object they would confider. For how much would that Man 
exceed all others in Knowledge, who had but the Faculty fo to 
alter the Strufture of his Eyes, that one Senſe, as to make it 


capable of all the ſeveral Degrees of Viſion, which the Aſſiſtance 


of Glaſſes (caſually at firſt light on) has taught us to conceive ? 
What Wonders would he diſcover, who could fo fit his Eyes 
to all Sorts of Objects, as to ſee, when he pleaſed, the Figure 
and Motion of the minute Particles in the Blood, and 12 

uices 
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Juices of Animals, as diſtinctly as he does, at other Times, the 
Shape and Motion of the Animals themſelves. But to us, in 
our preſent State, unalterable Organs, ſo contrived, as to diſ- 
cover the Figure and Motion of the minute Parts of Bodies, 
whereon depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities we now obſerve in 
them, would, perhaps be of no Advantage. God has, no 
doubt, made them ſo, as is beſt for us in our preſent Conditi- 
on. He hath fitted us for the Neighbourhood of the Bodies 
that ſurround us, and we have to do with : And though we 
cannot, by the Faculties we have, attain to a perfect Know- 
ledge of Things, yet they will ſerve us well enough for thoſe 
Ends above-mentioned, which are our great Concernment. I 
beg my Reader's Pardon, for laying before him ſo wild a 
Fancy, concerning the Ways of Perception in Beings above us: 
But how extravagant ſoever it be, I doubt whether we can 
imagine any Thing about the Knowledge of Angels, but after 
this Manner, ſome Way or other in Proportion to what we find 
and obſerve in our ſelves. And though we cannot but allow, 
that the infinite Power and Wiſdom of God, may frame Crea- 
tures with a thouſand other F aculties, and Ways of perceiving 
Things without them, than what we have; yet our Thoughts 
can go no farther than our own, ſo impoſſible it is for us to 
enlarge our very Gueſſes beyond the Ideas received from our 
own Senſation and Reflection. The Suppoſition, at leaſt, 
that Angels do ſometimes aſſume Bodies, needs not ſtartle us, 
ſince ſame of the moſt ancient, and moſt learned Fathers of the 
Church, ſeemed to believe, that they had Bodies: and this 
is certain, that their State and Way of Exiſtence, is unknown 
to us. 
$. 14. But to return to the Matter in Hand; 

the Ideas we have of Subſtances, and the Ways Complex Ideas 
we come by them; I ſay, our ſpþecifick Ideas of of Subſtances, 
SubJances are nothing elſe but a Collection of a 

certain Number of ſimple Ideas, confidered as united in one Thing, 
Theſe Ideas of Subſtances, though they are commonly called 
ſimple Apprehenſions, and the Names of them ſimple I erms; 
yet in effect, are complex and compounded. Thus the Idea 
which an Engliſb Man ſignifies by the Name Swan, is white 
Colour, long Neck, red Beak, black Legs, and whole Feet, 
and all theſe of a certain Size, with a Power of ſwimming in 
the Water, and making a certain kind of Noiſe, and perhaps 
to a Man who has long obſerved thoſe kind of Birds, ſome 
other Properties, which all terminate in ſenſible ſimple 7deas, 
all united in one common Subject, | 

R F. 15. Refides 
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. F. 15. Beſides the Complex Ideas we have of 
Idea of Spiri- material ſenſible Subſtances, of which I have laſt 
ua Subſtances, ſpoken, by the ſimple Ideas we have taken from 
as clear as of thoſe Operations of our own Minds, which-we 
bodily Subfan- experiment daily in our ſelves, as Thinking, 
ces. 
| of beginning Motion, &c. co-exiſting in ſome 
Subſtance, we are able to frame the complex Idea of an imma- 
terial Spirit. And thus, by putting together the Ideas of Think- 
ing, Perceiving, Liberty, and Power of moving them- 
ſelves and other Things, we have as clear a Perception and No- 
tion of immaterial Subſtances, as we have of material. For put- 
ting together the Ideas of Thinking and Willing, or the Power 
of moving or quieting corporeal Motion, joined to Subſtance, 
of which we have no diftint Idea, we have the Idea of an 
immaterial Spirit, and by putting together the Ideas of cohe- 
rent ſolid Parts, and a Power of being moved, joined with 
Subſtance, of which likewiſe we have no Poſitive Idea, 
we have the Idea of Matter. The one is as clear and diſtinct 
an Idea as the other: The Idea of thinking and moving a 
Body, being as clear and diſtinct Ideas, as the Ideas of Exten- 
ſion, Solidity. and being moved. For our Idea of Subſtance 
is equally obſcure, or none at all in both; it is but a ſuppoſed, 
J know not what, to ſupport thoſe Ideas we call Accidents. 
It is for want of Reflection, that we are apt to think, that 
our Senſes ſhew us nothing but material Things. Every 
Act of Senfation, when duly conſidered, gives us an equal 
View of both Parts of Nature, the Corporeal and Spiritual. 
For whilſt I know, by Seeing or Hearing, Cc. that there is 
ſome corporeal Being without me, the Object of that Senſa- 
tion, I do more certainly know, that there is ſome Spiritual 
Being within me that ſees and hears. This I mult be convinced 
cannot be the Action of bare inſenſible Matter: Nor ever 
could be without an immaterial thinking Being. 
§. 16. By the complex Idea of extended, figu- 
No Idea H ab- red, coloured, and all other ſenſible Qualities, 
tract Sub- which is all that we know of it, we are as far 
Aance. from the Idea of the Subſtance of Body, as if 
we knew nothing at all: Nor after all the Acquaintance and 
Familiarity, which we imagine we have with Matter, and the 
many Qualities Men aſſure themſelves they perceive and know 
in Bodies, will it, perhaps, upon Examination be found, that 
they have any more, or clearer, primary Ideas belonging to Body, 
than they have belinging to immaterial Spirit. 
+ L. 17. The 


Underſtanding, Willing, Knowing, and Power, 
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§. 17. The primary Ideas we have peculiar to 1 
Body, as contra-diſtinguiſned to Spirit, are the N tet 
Cobeſion of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable Impulſe, the 
Parts, and a Power of communicating Motion by primary Ideas 
Impulſe. Theſe, I think, are the original Ideas of Body. 
proper and peculiar to Body ; for Figure is but 
the Conſequence of finite Extenſion, 

y. 18, The Ideas we have belonging, and pe- Thinkinz and 
culiar to Spirit, are Thinking, and Mill, or a Motivity, the 
Power of putting Body into Motion by Thought, jrimary Ideas 
and, which is conſequent to it, Liberty. For as of Sirit. 
Body cannot but communicate its Motion by | 
Impulſe, to another Body, which it meets with at Refi, fo the 
Mind can put Bodies into Motion, or forbear to do ſo, as it 
pleaſes. The Ideas of Exiitence, Duration, and Mobility, are 
common to them both. 

§. 19. There is no Reaſon why it ſhould Syirit capable 
be thought ftrange, that I make MHobility be- of Motion. 


long to Spirit: For having no other Idea of 


Motion; but Change of Diftance, with other Beings, that are 
conſidered as at Reſt; and finding, that Spirits, as well as 
Bodies, cannot operate but where they are, and that Spirits do 
operate at ſeveral Times in ſeveral Places, I cannot but attri- 
bute Change of Place to all finite Spirits; ( for of the Infinite 
Spirit, I ſpeak not here.) For my Soul being a real Being, as 
well as my Body, is certainly as capable of changing Diſtance 
with any other Body, or Being, as Body it ſelf, and fo is 
capable of Motion, And if a Mathematician can confider 
a certain Diſtance, or a Change of that Diſtance, between 
two Points, one may certainly conceive a Diftance, and a 
Change of Diſtance between two Spirits; and ſo conceive 
their Motion, their Approach or Removal, one from ano- 
ther. | : 

§. 20. Every one finds in himfelf, that his Soul can think, 
will, and operate on his Body, in the Place where that is; 
but cannot operate on a Body, or in a Place, an hundred 
Miles diſtant from it. No Body can imagine, that his Soul 
can think, or move a Body at Oxford, whilſt he is at London 
and cannot but know, that being united to his Body, it con- 
ſtantly changes Place all the whole Journey, between Oxford 
and London, as the Coach and Horſes do, that carry him: 
and I think may be ſaid to be truly all that while in Motion, 
or if that will not be allowed to afford us a clear Idea enough 
of its Motion, its being ſeparated from the Body in Death, I 
R 2 think, 
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think, will: For to conſider it as going out of the Body, or 
leaving it, and yet to have no Idea of its Motion, ſeems to me 
impoſſible. | 
S. 21. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change Place, 
becauſe it hath none, ſor Spirits are not in Loco but Ubi; I 
ſuppoſe that way of Talking, will not now be of much Weight 
to many in an Age that is not much diſpoſed to admire, or 
ſuffer themſelves to be deceived by ſuch unintelligible Ways 
of Speaking. But if any one thinks there is any Senſe in that 
Diſtinction, and that it is applicable to our preſent Purpoſe, I 
deſire him to put it into intelligible Eng/z/h; and then from 
thence draw a Reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial Spirits are 
not capable of Motion. Indeed, Motion cannot be attributed 
to G OD, not becauſe he is an immaterial, but becauſe he is 
an infinite Spirit. 
$. 22, Let us compare then our complex Idea 
Idea of Sou! Of an immaterial Spirit, with our complex Idea 
pens” Body com- of Body, and ſee whether there be any more Ob- 
pared. ſcurity in one, than in the other, and in which 
moſt, Our Idea of Body, as I think, is an ex- 
tended ſolid Subſtance, capable of communicating Motion by 
Impulſe: And our Idea of our Soul, as an immaterial Spirit, 
is of a Subſtance that thinks, and has a Power of exciting 
Motion in Body by Will or Thought. Theſe, I think, are 
our complex Ideas of Seul and Body, as contra di Ainguiſted ; 
and now let us examine which has the moſt Obſcurity in it, and 
Difficulty to be apprehended. I know, that People, whoſe 
Thoughts are immerſed in Matter, and have ſo ſubjected their 
Minds to their Senſes, that they ſeldom reflect on any Thing 
beyond them, are apt to ſay, they cannot comprehend a think- 
ing Thing, which, perhaps, is true: ButI affirm, when they 
Thing. it well, they can no more comprehend an extended 
hin 
g §. 23. If any one ſay, he knows not what 
*tis thinks in him; he means, he knows not 
Obeſton of ſolid what the Subſtance is of that thinking Thing: 
Parts gr my No more, ſay I, knows he what the Sub- 
hee p of * Rtance is of that ſolid Thing. Farther, if he 
Thinkins 4 ſays, he knows not what he thinks; I an- 
9 g aa 
Sul. ſwer, Neither knows he how he is extended ; 
how the ſolid Parts of Body axe united, or co. 
here together to make Extenſion. For though the Preffure of 
the Particles of Air may account for the Coheſion of ſeveral Parts 
of Malter, that are groſſer than the Particles of Air, and have 
on Pores 
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Pores leſs than the Corpuſcles of Air; yet the Weight, or Preſ- 
ſure of the Air, will not explain, nor can bea Cauſe of the Co- 
herence of the Particles of Air themſelves. And if the Preſſure 
of the /Ether, or any ſubtiler Matter than the Air, may unite 
and hold faſt together the Parts of a Particle of Air, as well 
as other Bodies ; yet it cannot make Bonds for it ſelf, and hold 
together the Parts that make up every the leaſt Corpuſcle of that 
Materia ſubtilis. So that that Hypotheſis, how ingeniouſly 
ſoever explained, by ſhewing, that the Parts of ſenſible Bodies 
are held together, by the Preſſure of other external inſenſible 
Bodies reaches not the Parts of the Æther it ſelf; and by how 
much the more evident it proves, that the Parts of other Bodies 
are held together, by the external Preſſure of the Ether, and 
can have no other conceivable Cauſe of their Coheſion and Uni- 
on, by ſo much the more it leaves us in the Dark concerning 
the Coheſion of the Parts of the Corpuſcles of the Æther it 
ſelf; which we can neither conceive without Parts, they be- 

ing Bodies, and diviſible ; nor yet how their Parts cohere, they 
wanting that Cauſe of Coheſion, which is given of the Coheſi- 
bn of the Parts of all other Bodies. 

F. 24. But in Truth, the Preſſure of any ambient Fluid, how 
great ſdever, can be no intelligible Cauſe of the Coheſion of the folid 
Parts. of Matter. For though ſuch a Preſſure may hinder 
the Avulſion of two poliſhed Superficies one from another, in a 
Line perpendicular to them, as in the Experiment of two po- 
liſhed Marbles; yet it can never, in the leaſt, hinder the Se- 
paration by a Motion, in a Line parallel to thoſe Surfaces : Be- 
cauſe the ambient Fluid, having a full Liberty to ſucceed in 
each Point of Space, deſerted by a lateral Motion, reſiſts ſuch 
a Motion of Bodies ſo joined, no more than it would refif 
the Motion of that Body, were it on all Sides invironed by 
that Fluid, and touched no other Body : And therefore, if 
there were no other Cauſe of Coheſion, all Parts of Bodies 
muſt be eaſily ſeparable by ſuch a lateral fliding Motion, For 
if the Preſſure of the Æther be the adequate Cauſe of Coheſion, 
where-ever that Cauſe operates not, there can be no Coheſion. 
And fince it cannot operate againſt ſuch a lateral Separation, 
(as has been ſhewed) therefore in every imaginary Plain, 
interfeting any Maſs of Matter, there could be no more Co- 
heſion, than of two poliſhed Surfaces, which will always, not- 
withſtanding any imaginary Preſſure of a Fluid, eaſily flide 
one from another, So that perhaps, how clear an Idea 
ſoever we think we have of ** Extenſion of Body, which 
| 3 ig 
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is nothing but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts, he that ſhall 
well conſider it in his Mind, may have Reaſon to conclude, 
That 'tis as eafy for him to have a clear Idea, how the Soul 
thinks, as how the Body is extended. For fince Body is no 
farther, nor otherwiſe extended, than by the Union and 
Coheſion of its ſolid Parts, we ſhall very ill comprehend 
the E bag a of Body, without underſtanding wherein con- 
ſiſts the Union and Coheſion of its Parts; which ſeems to me 
as incomprehenſible, as the Manner of thinking, and how it is 
performed. | 
F. 25.1 allow it is uſual for moſt People to wonder, how 
any one ſhould find a Difficulty in what they think they every 
Day obſerve. Do we not ſee, will they be ready to ſay, the 
Parts of Bodies ſtick firmly together? Is there any Thing more 
common ? And what doubt can there be made of it? And the 
like I ſay, concerning Thinking and voluntary Motion: Do we 
not every Moment experiment it in our ſelves, and therefore 
can it be doubted ? The Matter of Fact is clear, I confeſs; but 
when we would a little nearer look into it, and conſider how 
it is done, there, I think, we are at a Loſs, both in the one, 
and the other; and can as little underſtand how the Parts 
of Body cohere, as how we our ſelves perceive, or move. I 
would have any one intelligibly explain to me, how the Parts 
of Gold, or Braſs, (that but now in Fuſion were as looſe from 
one another, as the Particles of Water, or the Sands of an 
Hour-glaſs,) come in a few Moments to be ſo united, and adhere 
ſo ſtrongly one to another, that the utmoſt Force of Mens 
Arms cannot ſeparate them : Any conſidering Man will, I ſup- 
poſe, be here at a Loſs, to ſatisfy his own, or another Man's 
Underſtanding. | 
F. 25. The little Bodies that compoſe that Fluid, we call 
Hater, are ſo extremely ſmall, that I never heard of an 
one, Who by a Microſcope (and yet I have heard of ſome, 
that have magnified to 10000; nay to much above 100000 
Times) pretended to perceive their diſtinct Bulk, Figure, 
or Motion; and the Particles of Water are alſo ſo perfectly 
looſe one from another, that the leaſt Force ſenſibly ſepa- 
rates them. Nay, if we conſider their perpetual Motion, 
we muſt allow them to have na Coheſion one with ano- 
ther; and yet let but a ſharp Cold come, and they unite, 
they conſolidate, theſe little Atoms cohere, and are not, 
withoutgreat Force, feparable. He that could find the Bonds 
that tie theſe Heaps of looſe little Bodies together ſo firmly; 


he 
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he that could make known the Cement that makes them 
ſtick ſa faſt one to another, would diſcover a great, and 

et unknown Secret: And yet when that was done, would 
he be far enough from making the Extenſion of Body 
(which is the Coheſion of its ſolid Parts) inteY'gible, till he 
could ſhew wherein conſiſted the Union, or Conſolidation 
of the Parts of thoſe Bonds, or of that Cement, or of the 
leaſt Particle of Matter that exiſts. W hereby it appears, that 
this primary and ſuppoſed obvious Quality of Body, will be 
found, when examined, tos be as incomprehenſible, as any 
Thing belonging to our Minds, and a ſalid extended Sub/tance, 
as hard to be conceived, as a thinking immaterial om, whatever 
Difficulties ſome would raiſe againſt it. 

§. 27. For to extend our Thoughts a little farther, that 

Preſſure which is brought to explain the Coheſion of Bodies, 
is as unintelligible as the Cohe ſion it ſelf, For if Matter be 
conſidered, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one ſend his Con- 
templation to the Extremities of the Univerſe, and there ſee 
what conceivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine to hold 
this Maſs of Matter in ſo cloſe a Preſſure together, from whence 
Steel has its Firmneis, and the Parts of a Diamond their Hard- 
neſs and Indiſſolubility. If Matter be finite, it muſt have its 
Extremes; and there muſt be ſomething to hinder it from ſcat- 
tering aſunder. If, to avoid this Difficulty, any one will throw 
himſelf into the Suppoſition and Abyſs of infinite Matter, let 
him conſider what Light he thereby brings to the Cobeſn of 
Body; and whether he be ever the nearet making it. intelligi- 
ble, by reſolving it into a Suppoſition, the moſt abſurd and 
moſt incomprehenſible of all other: So far is our Extenſion of 
Body (which is nothing but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts,) from 
being clearer, or more diftint, when we would enquire into 
the Nature, Cauſe, or Manner of it, than the Idea of Think- 
_ 
% 28. Another Idea we have of Body, is the 
Power of Communication of Motion by Impuie > Communica- 
and of our Souls, the Power of exciting of /iott- tion Moti- 
en by Thought, Theſe Ideas, the one of Body, on %& Lupus, 
the other of our Minds, every Day's Experience „ Toeug pt, is 
clearly furniſhes us with : But if here again we r intelli 
enquire how this is done, we are equally in the Site. 
Dark. For. in the Communication of Motion by 
\ Impulſe, wherein as much Motion is loſt to one Body, as is 
got to the other, which is the ordinaricit Caſe, we can have 
R 4 | no 
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no other Conception, but of the paſſing of Motion out of one 
Body into another; which, I think, is as obſcure and uncon- 
ceivable, as how our Minds move or ſtop our Bodies by 
Thought; which we every Moment find they do. The In- 
creaſe of Mofion by Impulſe, which is obſerved or believed 
ſometimes to happen, is yet harder to be underſtood. We have by 
daily Experience, clear Evidence of Motion produced both by 
Impulſe, and by T hought : but the Manner how, hardly comes 
within our Comprehenſion ; we are equally at a Loſs in both, 
So that however we conſider Motion and its Communication 
either from Body or Spirit, the Idea which belongs to Spirit, 
is at leaſt as clear, as that that belongs to Body. And if we 
conſider the active Power of moving, or, as I may call it Mo- 
tivity, it is much clearer in Spirit, than Body, ſince two Bodies, 
placed by one another at reſt, will never afford us the Ideas 
of Power in the one to move the other, but by a borrowed 
Motion: Whereas the Mind, every Day, affords Ideas of an 
active Power of moving of Bodies; and therefore it is worth 
our Conſideration, whether active Power be not the proper 
Attribute of Spirits, and paſſive Power of Matter. Hence 
may be conjectured, that created Spirits are not totally ſe- 
parate from Matter, becauſe they are both active and paſ- 
five. Pure Spirit, viz, God, is only active; pure Matter 
is only paſſive; thoſe Beings that are both active and paſſive, we 
may judge to partake of both. But be that as it will, I think, 
we have as many, and as clear Ideas belonging to Spirit, as 
we have belonging to Body, the Subſtance of each being equal- 
ly unknown to us; and the Idea of Thinking in Spirit, as clear 
as of Extenſion in Body; and the Communication of Motion 
by Thought, which we attridute to Spirit, is as evident as that 
by Impulſe, which we afcribe to Body. Conftant Experience 
makes us ſenſible of both of theſe, though our narrow Under- 
{tandings can comprehend neither. For when the Mind would 
look beyond thoſe original Ideas we have from Senſation or Re- 
flection, and penetrate into their Cauſes and Manner of Pro- 
duction, we find till it diſcovers nothing but its own Short- 
hohtedneſs. | 

F. 29. To conclude; Senſation convinces us, that there are 
ſolid extended Subſtances; and RefteQtion, that there are think- 
ing ones: Experience aſſures us of the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings ; 
and that the one hath a Power to move Body by Impulſe, the 
other by Thought; this we cannot doubt of. Experience, I ſay, 
every Moment furniſhes us with the clear Ideas, both of the one 
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and the other. But beyond theſe Idegs, as received from their 
proper Sources, our Faculties will not reach. If we would en · 
quire farther into their Nature, Cauſes, and Manner, we per- 
ceive not the Nature of Extenſion clearer than we do of Think- 
ing. If we would explain them any farther, one is as eafy as 
the other; and there is no more Difficulty to conceive how a 
Subſtance we know not, ſhould by Thought ſet Body into Mo- 
tion, than how a Subſtance we know not, ſhould by Impulſe 
ſet Body into Motion. So that we are no more able to diſcover 
wherein the Ideas belonging to Body conſiſt, than thoſe belong- 
ing to Spirit. From whence it ſeems probable to me, that the 
ſimple Ideas we receive from Senſation and Reflection, are the 
Boundaries of our Thoughts ; beyond which, the Mind, what- 
ever Efforts it would make, is not able to advance one Jot; nor 
can it make any Diſcoveries, when it would pry into the Na- 
ture and hidden Cauſes of thoſe Ideas. | 
F. 30, So that, in ſhort the Idea we have of Idea / Boy 

Spirit, compared with the Idea we have of Body and Spirit 
ſands thus: The Subſtance of Spirit is unknown compared. 


tous; and ſo is the Subſtance of Body equally un- 


known to us: Two primary Qualities or Properties of Body, 
viz ſolid coherent Parts and Impulſe, we have diftin& clear J 
deas of: So likewiſe we know, and have diſtin clear Ideas of two 
primary Qualities or Properties of Spirit, viz. Thinking, and a 
Power of Action; i. e. a Power of beginning, or ſtopping ſe- 
veral Thoughts or Motions. We have alſo the Ideas of ſeveral 
Qualities inherent in Bodies, and have the clear diſtin Idea: 
of them: Which Qualities, are but the various Modifications 
of the Extenſion of cohering ſolid Parts, and their Motion. 
We have likewiſe the Ideas of ſeveral Modes of Thinking, 
viz. Believing, Doubting, Intending, Fearing, Hoping ; all 
which, are but the ſeveral Modes of Thinking. We have alfo 
the Ideas of Willing, and moving the Body conſequent to it, 
and with the Body it ſelf too; for, as has been ſhewed, Spirit 
is capable of Motion, 

§. 31, Laſtly, If this Notion of immaterial = . 
Spirit may have, perhaps, ſome Difficulties in it, The Notion of 
not eaſy to be explained, we have therefore no Spirit invoiver 
more Reaſon to deny, or doubt the Exiſtence of *“ ere Diff- 
ſuch Spirits, than we have to deny, or doubt the m 5 bs its 
Exiſtence of Body; be:auſe the Notion of Body 2 * 
is cumbered with ſome Difficulties very hard, 

ry nard, 


and, perhaps, impoſſible to be explained, or underſtood: by us. 
For 
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For I would fain have inſtanced any Thing in our Notion 
of Spirit more perplexed, or nearer a Contradiction, than 
the very Notion of Body includes in it; the Diviſibility in in- 
finitum of any finite Extenſion, involving us, whether we 
grant or deny it, in Conſequences impoſſible to be explicated, or 
made in our Apprehenſions conſiſtent; Conſequences that carry 
greater Difficulty, and more apparent Abſurdity, than any 
Thing can follow from the Notion of an immaterial knowing 
Subſtance, | | | 
| §. 32. Which we are not all to wonder at, 
We know no- fince we having but ſome few ſuperficial Idea: 
thing beyond of Things, diſcovered to us only by the Senſes 
our ſimple from without, or by the Mind, reflecting on 
Ideas. what it experiments in it ſelf within, have no 
Knowledge beyond that, much leſs of the internal Conſtitu- 
tion, and true Nature of Things, being deſtitute of Facul- 
ties to attain it. And therefore experimenting and diſcovering 
in our ſelves Knowledge, and the Power of voluntary Motion, 
as certainly as we experiment, or diſcover in Things without 
us, the Coheſion and Separation of ſolid Parts, which is the 
Extenſion and Motion of Bodies; we have as much Reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with our Notion of immaterial Spirit, as with our 
Nation of Body; and the Exiſtence of the one as well as the 
other. For it being no more a Contradition, that Think- 
ing ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and independent from Solidity, than 
it is a Contradiction, that Solidity ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and in- 
dependent from Thinking, they being both but ſimple Ideas, 
independent one from another ; and having as clear and di- 
ſtinct Ideas in us of Thinking, as of Solidity, I know not why 
we may not as well allow a thinking Thing without Solidity, 
i. e. immaterial, to exiſt, as a ſolid Thing without Thinking, 
i. e. Matter to exiſt ; eſpecially ſince it is no harder to conceive 
how Thinking ſhould exiſt without Matter, than how Matter 
ſhould think. For whenſoever we would proceed beyond theſe 
ſimple Ideas, we have from Senſation and Reflection, and dive 
farther into the Nature of Things, we fall preſently into Dark- 
neſs and Obſcurity, Perplexedneſs and Difficulties ; and can diſ- 
cover nothifig farther but our own Blindneſs and Ignorance, 
But which ever of theſe complex Ideas be cleareſt, that of Body, 
or immaterial Spirit, this is evident, that the ſimple Ideas that 
make them up, are no other than what we have received from 
Senſation or Reflection; and ſo is it of all our other Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, even of God himſelf. 
1 : : C 33. For 
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F. 33. For if we examine the Idaa we have Idea of God. 
of the incomprehenſible ſupreme Being, we 
ſhall find, that we come by it the ſame Way; and that the 
complex Ideas we have both of God, and ſeparate Spirits, 
are made up of the ſimple Ideas we receive from Reflection: 
v. g. having from what we experiment in our ſelves, got the 
Ideas of Exiſtence and Duration; of Knowledge and Power; 
of Pleaſure and Happineſs ; and of ſeveral other Qualities and 
Powers, which it is better to have, than to be without: When 
we would frame an Idea the moſt ſuitable we can to the ſupreme 
Being, we enlarge every one of theſe with our Idea of Infinite; 
and ſo putting them together, make our complex Idea of God. 
For that the Mind has ſuch a Power of enlarging ſome of its 
Ideas, received from Senſation and Reflection, has been already 
ſhewed. OIL 
$. 34. If I find that I know ſome few Things, and ſome of 
them, or all, perhaps, imperfectly, I can frame an Idea of 
knowing twice as many ; which I can double again, as often 
as I can add to Number; and thus enlarge my Idea of Know- 
ledge, by extending its Comprehenſion to all Things exifting, 
or poſſible: The fame alſo I can do of knowing them more 
perfectly, i. e. all their Qualities, Powers, Cauſes, Conſe- 
quences, and Relations, &c, till all be perfeAly known that is 
in them, or can any Way relate to them; and thus frame the 
Idea of infinite or boundleſs Knowledge: The ſame may alſo 
be done of Power, till we come to that we call infinite ; and 
alſo of the Duration of Exiftence, without Beginning or End ; 
and ſo frame the Idea of an eternal Being. The Degrees 
or Extent, wherein we afcribe Exiſtence, Power, Wiſdom, 
and all other Perfections (which we can have any Ideas of 
to that Sovereign Being, which we call God, being all bound- 
leſs and infinite, we frame the beſt Jdea of him our Minds 
are capable of: All which is done, I ſay, by enlarging thoſe 
ſimple Ideas we have taken from the Operations of our own 
Minds, by Reflection; or by our Senfes, from exterior 
Things to that Vaſtneſs, to which Infinity can extend 
them. 
§. 35. For it is Infinity, which joined to our 
Ideas of Exiſtence, Power, Knowledge, Sc. Idea of Gas. 
makes that complex Idea, whereby we repreſent 
to our-ſelves the beſt we can, the ſupreme Being. For though 
in his own Eſſence, {which certainly we do not know, not 


knowing the real Eflence of a Pebble, or a Fly, or of our own 
ſelves) 
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ſelves) God be ſimple and uncompounded ; yet, J think, 7 
may ſay we have no other Idea of him, but a complex one o 
Exiſtence, Knowledge, Power, Happineſs, Cc infinite and 
eternal: Which are all diftin&t Ideas, and ſome of them 
being relative, are again compounded of others ; all which 
being, as has been ſhewn, originally got from Senſation and 
Neflection, go to make up the Idea or Notion we have of 
God. 

| | $. 36. This farther is to be obſerved, that 
No Ideas in there is no Idea we attribute to God, bating Infi- 
eur complex nity, which is not alſo a Part of our complex J. 
one of Spirits, dea of other Spirits. Becauſe, being capable 
but thoſe got of no other ſimple Idea, belonging to any Thing 
From Senſa: dut Body, but thoſe which by Reſſection we re- 
tion or Reflec- ceivefrom theOperation of cur Minds, we can at- 
tribute to Spirits no other, but what we receive 
from thence : And all the Difference we can put between them 
in our Contemplation of Spirits, is only in the ſeveral Extents 
and Degrees of their Knowledge, Power, Duration, Happineſs, 
Sc. For that in our Ideas, as well of Spirit, as of other Things, 
we are reſtrained to thoſe we receive from Senſation and Reflection, 
is evident from hence, that in our Ideas of Spirits, how much 
ſoever advanced in Perfection beyond thoſe of Bodies, even to 
that of Infinite, we cannot yet have an Idea of the Manner, 
wherein they diſcover their T houghts one to another : Though 
we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that ſeparate Spirits, which are 
Beings that have perfeter Knowledge, and greater Happineſs 
than we, muſt needs have alſo a perfecter Way of communi- 
cating their Thoughts, than we have, who are fain to make 
' Uſe of corporeal Signs, and particular Sounds, which are there- 
fore of moſt general Uſe, as being the beft and quickeſt we are 
capable of, But of immediate Communication, having no Ex- 
periment in our ſelves, and, conſequently, no Notion of it at all, 
we have no Idea, how Spirits, which uſe not Words, can with 
Quickneſs, or much leſs, how Spirits that have no Bodies, can 
be Maſters of their own Thoughts, and communicate or con- 
ceal them at Pleaſure, though we cannot but neceflarily ſup- 
poſe they have ſuch a Power. | 

F. 37. And thus we have ſeen, what kind »f 

Recapitulati- Ideas we have of Subſtances of all Kinds, wherein 
on. they conſiſt, and how we come by them. From 
whence, I chink, it is very evident; | 


tion. 


Firſt, That 
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Firſt, That all our Ideas of the ſeveral Sorts of Subſtances, 
are nothing but Collections of fimple Ideas, with a Suppoſi- 
tion of ſomething, to which they belong, and in which they 
ſubſiſt; though of this ſuppoſed ſomething, we have no clear 
diſtinct Idea at all. | 

Secondly, That all the ſimple Ideas, that thus united in one 
common Y.b/tratum, make up our complex Ideas of ſeveral 
Sorts af Subſtances, are no other but ſuch as we have received 
from Senſation or Reflection. So that even in thoſe, which we 
think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, and come near- 
eſt the Comprehenſion of our moſt enlarged Conceptions, can- 
not reach beyond thoſe ſimple Ideas. And even in thoſe, which 
ſeem moſt remote from all we have to do with, and do infinitely 
ſurpaſs any Thing we can perceive in our ſelves by Reflection, 
or diſcover by Senſation in other Things, we can attain to 
nothing but thoſe ſimple /deas, which we originally received 
from Senſation or Reflection, as is evident in the complex Ideas 
we have of Angels, and particularly of God himſelf, 

Thirdly, That moſt of the ſimple Ideas, that make up our 
complex Ideas of Subſtances, when truly conſidered, are only 
Powers, however we are apt to take them for poſitive Quali- 
ties; v. g. the greateſt Part of the Ideas, that make our com- 
plex Idea of Gold, or Vellowneſs, great Weight, Ductilty, Fu- 
ſibility, and Solubility in Ag. Regia, &c. all united togeher in 
an unknown Subſeratum; all which Ideas are nothing elſe but 
ſo many Relations to other Subſtances, and are not really in 
the Gold, conſidered barely in it ſelf, tho they depend on, 
thoſe real and primary Qualities of its internal Conſtitution, 
whereby it has a Fitneſs, differently to operate, and be operated 


on by ſeveral other Subſtances, 
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Efes theſe complex Ae of ſeveral 
ſingle Subſtances, as of Man, Horſe, 
Gold, Violet; Apple, Cc. the Mind 
hath als ST colletive_ Nur of Subſtance; which I fo 
call, becauſe ſuch Ideas are made up of many partichlar Sub- 
ſtances conſider d together, 28 1 into one Idea, and which 
88 are look d on as one; v. g. the Idia of ſuch à Col · 
knot Men as make an Army, though conſiſting of -a great 
Number of diſtinct Subſtances, is as much one Idaa as the 
Idea of a Man: And the great collective Idea of all Bodies 
whatſoever ſigniſied by the Name World, is-as much one 
Ian, as the 1dea of any the leaſt Particle of Matiet in it; it 
ſufficing to the Unity of any Idea, that it be confidered as one 
Repreſentation, or rr though made up of never ſo many 
FINN : 
' 2. Theſe collective [deas of Sünden the 
Blade by ne Mind makes by its Power of Compoſition; and 
Power of com- uniring ſeverally, either ſimple or complex Idea: 
| an into one, as it dow by the ſame Faculty make 
Mind. ce complex Iden- * particular Subſtanocs, con- 
ſiſting of an Aggregate of divers ſimple 7deas, 
united i inone Subſtance : And as the Mind,'by putting together 
the repeated Ideas of Unity, makes the collective Mode, or com- 
plex Idea of any Number, as a Score, or a Groſs, Oc. So by 
putting together ſeveral particular Subſtances, it makes collective 
TEE of Subſtances, as a Troop, an Army, a Swarm, a City, 
- a Fleet; each of which, every one finds, that he repreſents to 
his own Mind; by one Idea, in one View; and ſo under that 
7 Notion conſiders thoſe ſeveral Things as perſeAly one, as one 
Ship, or one Atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an Army 
of ten thouſand Men ſhould make one Idea, than how a Man 
ſhould make one Idea; it being as eaſy to the Mind, to unite 
into one the Idea of a great Number of Men, and conſider it as 
one, as it is to unite into one Particular, all the diſtinct Idea: 


that make up the Compoſition of a Man, and conkider them 
altogether as one, 
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6. 3. Amdtigh ſich Kind of elledve'Taty, , 
are to be counted moſt Part of artificial Things, 4!! artificial 
it leaſt ſuch of them as are made up of diſtinct Things are 
Subſtances : And in Truth; if we conſider all collettive n 
theſe collective Idrus arigbt, as HRC. Ideas. m 
urin, Univerſe, as they àre united into ſo many - 320? 
ſingle deaf, hey are but the artificial Draughts of the Mind, 
bringing Phmgs very remote; and independent on he another, 
into one View; the better to comtemplate, and diſcourſe of them, 
untted into one Conception; Abd fig fn fted by one Name. For 
there are no Things i remote, nor fo” contrary, which the 


Mind: cannot, by this Art of 8 bring into o 


4 


1 


7, as is Viſible in that gflified by the Name Univerſe... 
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F 1. Y ESIDES the Laar, Whether im- Peli, bat 
rs ple or complex, that the Mind haas 
— of Things, as they are in themſelves, there are o- 
thers it gets from their Comparifon one with another. The Un- 
detRadding; in their Conſideratlon of any Thing, is not confined 
to that preciſe Object: It can carry any Iaba, as it were, beyond 
itfelf, or at leaſt, look beyond it, to fee how it ſtands in Tan- 
formity to any other. When the Mind fo'confiders one Thing, 
that it does, as it were, bring it to, and et it by another, an- 
carrykits View from one to t other: this is, as the Words im- 
rt, Relation and Reſpect; and the Denommations given to po- 
tive Things, intimating that Reſpect, and ſerving as Marks 
to lead the Thoughts beyond the Subject it ſelf donominated, 
to ſomething diſtin from it ; ate what we call Relatives; and 
the Things fo brought together, Related. Thus, when the 
Mind conſiders Cajus, as ſuch a poſitive Being, it takes nothing 
into that Idea, but What really exiſts in Cu; v. g. ben 
conſider him as Man, I have, nothing in my Mind, but the 
complex Idea of the Species, Man. So likewiſe, when I fay 
Cajus isa white Man, I have nothing but the bare Conſide 
tion of Man, who hath that white Colour. But when I giv 
Cajus the Name Husband, I. intimate ſome other Perſon: And 
| : when 
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when I give him the Name M biter, I intimate ſome other 
Thing. In both Caſes my Thought is led to ſomething be- 
yond Cajus, and there are two Things brought into Conſidera- 
tion. And ſince any Idea, whether fimple, or complex, 
may be the Occaſion why the Mind thus brings two Things 
together, and, as it were, takes a View of them at once, 
though ſtill conſidered as diſtinct; therefore any of our Idea: 
may be the Foundation of Relation. As in the above · men- 
tioned Inſtance, the Contract and Ceremony of Marriage with 
ronia, is the Occaſion of the Denomination or Relation 
of Husband; and the Colour White, the Occaſion why he is 
Haid whiter than Free ſtune. 1 
Ke S8. 2. Theſe, and the like Relatiors expreſſed 
Relations. by relative Terms, that have others anfwering them, 
—_ A with a reciprocal Intimation as Father and Son, 
— ye Bigger and Lefs, Caufeand Effect, are very ob- 
& a> 
ic d. vious to every one, and every * at firſt 
"SS Sight, perceives the Relation. For Father and 
Son, Husband and Wife, and ſuch other correlative Terms, 
ſeem ſo nearly to belong one to another, and, through Cuſtom, 
do fo readily chime, and anſwer one another in People's Memo- 
ries, that upon the naming of either of them, the Thoughts 
are preſently carried beyond the Thing ſo named; and no Body 
overlooks, or doubts of a Relation, where it is ſo plainly intima- 
timated. But where Languages have failed to give correlative 
Names, there the Relation is not always fo caſily taken Notice 
of. Concubine is, no doubt, a relative Name, as well as Wife: 
But in Languages where this, and the like Words, have not 
acorrelative Term, there People are not ſo apt to take them to 
be fo, as wanting that evident Mark of Relation, which is be- 
' tween Correlatives, which ſeem. to explain one another, and 
not to be able to exiſt, but together. Hence it is, that many 
of thoſe Names, which duly conſidered, do include evident Re- 
lations, have been called external Denominations. But all 
Names, that are more than empty Sounds, muſt ſignify ſome 
Idea, which is either in the Thing to which the Name is ap- 
plied; and then it is poſitive and looked on as united to, and 
exiſting in the Thing to which the Denomination is given: 
Or elſe it ariſes from the Reſpect the Mind finds in it, to ſome- 
thing diſtinct from it, with which it conſiders it; and then it 
includes a Relation. | | .. | | 
Some ſeemingly ahb- $. 3. Another Sort of relative Term, there 
folute Terms con- is, which are not looked on to be either re- 
tain Relations, ative, or ſo much as external Denomina- 
| 1 | tions; 
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tions ; which y Appearance of ſigniſy - 
ing car Lo ey Duet in the bes, conceal a ticit, . 
leſs obſervable Relation. Such are the ſeemingly poſitive Terms 
of Ola, Great, Inper feli, c. whereof I ſhall have Occcaſion 
to more at large in the following Chapters. ' 

4. This farther aps be obſerved a, Thatthe 

TharofR wang 3 be the ſame in Men, who. Relation diffe-- 
have far different Ideas of the Things chat are Yer? fromthe 
related, or that are thus compared; v. 4 Thoſe Things related, 

who have far different Jdeas af a may yet 
agree in the Notion of a Father: hich is a Notion ſuperin- 
duced to the Subſtance, or Man, and refers only to an Act of 
that Thing called Man ; whereby he contributed to the Gene · 
ration 1 his own Kind, oo Mom be what it will. 

5 ature therefore of Relation, con- | 
MY in the referring or 3 two Things . of — 
one to another; from which Compariſon, one or 1 
both comes to be denominated. And if eitber Change 7 
of thoſe Things be removed, or ceaſe to be, Subject. 
the Relation ceaſes, and the Denomination con- 
ſequent to it, though the other receive in itſelf no Alteration 
at all. J. g. Cajus, whom I confider to Day as a Father, 
ceaſes to be ſo to Morrow, only by the Death of his Son, with 
out any Alteration made in himſelf. Nay, barely b 
Mind's changing the Object, to which it compares any Thing, 
the ae TH Thing Hcg of having contrary Denominations, 
at the ſame Tip. a g. Cajus, compared to ſeveral Perſons, 
_ Ty be Bll 6s bo older and younger, ſtronger and 


"$6 Whatfoever doth, or: can exiſt, or be con- 

ſidered as one Thing, is poſitive : ſo not only LK 
fimple Ideas, and Subſtances, but Modes alſo are Fi, 
poſitive Beings, though the Parts, of which they 
conſiſt are very often relative one to another; but the whole 
together conſider d as one Thing ; and producing i in us the com- 
plex Idea of one Thing; which Idas is in our Minds, as one 
Picture, though an Aggregate of divers Parts; and under one 
Name, it is a poſitive or abſolute Thing, or Ida. Thus a 
Triangle, though the Parts thereof, compared to one another, 
be relative, yet the Idea of the Whole is a poſitive abſalute 
Ida. The fame may be ſaid of a Family, a Tune, e. for 
there can be no relation, but betwixt two Things, conſider- 
ed as two Things. "There muſt always be in Relation two 


Ideas, or Things, either in e really ſeparate, 2 


\ Ll 

fired as diſtin, and then a Ground or Occaſion for their 
All Things ca- | g. 7. Concerning Relation in general, theſe | 
pable of Rela- Things may be contidered; oo 
tion. ; Firſt, That there is no one Thi 


ing, whether 
_.._.._..., {imple Idea, Subſtance, Mode,” or Balaton, or 
Name of either of them, which is not capable of almoſt an infi- . 
nite Number of Conſiderations, in Reference to other T hings z 
and therefore this makes no ſmall Part of Mens Thoughts and 
Words. V. g. One ſingle Man may at once be concerned in, 
and ſuſtain a theſe following Relations, and many more, viz. 
Father, Brother, Son, Grand-father, Grand-ſon, Father-in- | 
Law, Son-in-Law, Husband, Friend, Enemy, Subject, 
General, Judge, Patron, Client, Proſeſſor, 2 . 
li Man, Iſlander, Servant, Maſter, Poſſeſſor, Captain, Su- 
perior, Inferior, Bigger, Leſs, Older, Vounger, Contempo- 
rary, Like, Un-like, Cc. to an almoſt infinite Number: He 
being capable of as many Relations, as there can be Occaſions 
of comparing them to other Things, in any Manner of Agree- · 
ment, Diſagreement, or Reſpe& whatſoever: For, as 1 ſaid, 
Relation is a Way of comparing, or conſidering two Things 
together; and giving one, or both of them, ſome Appellation 
from that Compariſon, and ſometimes giving even the Rela- 
tion N 5 15 a ei 
2 „ F. 8. Szcondh, This farther may be conſidered 
euer e concerning Relation, That "though it be not 
4 often, than tained in the real Exiftence of Things, but 
of the j Ft ſomething extraneous, and ſuper- induced; yet 
related. the Ideas which relative Words ftand for, are 
often clearer, and more diſtin, than of thoſe 
Subſtances to which they do belong. The Notion we have of a 
Father or Brother, is a great deal clearer and more diſtinct, 
than that we have of a Man: Or, if You will, Paternity is a 
Thing whereof tis eaſter to have a clear Idea, than of Huma- 
nity : And I can much eaſier conceive what a Friend is, than 
what GOD: Becauſe the Knowledge of one Action, or one 
fimple Idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give me the Notion of a 
Relation: But the knowing of any ſubſtantial Being, an ac- 
curate Collection of ſundry Ideas, is neceſſary. A Man, if he 
compares two Things together, can hardly be ' ſuppoſed not to 
know what it is, wherein he compares them: ſo that when he 
compares any Things 'together, cannot but have a very clear 
Idea of that Relation. The Ideas then of Relations, are capable. 
at leaſt of being more perſeet and difint? in cur Minds, than thiſe 


Of-Þo r't'aT ton. 2%; 
1 Becauſe it is commonly hard to know all the 
fimple Ideas, which are really in any Subſtance, but for the : 
moſt part eaſy enough to know the ſimple Ideas that make 
up any Relation I think on, or have a Name for. Vg Com- 
paring two Men; in reference to one common Parent, it is 
very eaſy to frame the das of Brothers, without having yet 
the — Idea'ofa Man. For fignificatit relative Words, as 
well as others, ſtanding only for Ideas; and thoſe being all 
either ſimple, or made up;of ſimple ones, it ſuffices for the 
knowing the preciſe Idea the relative Term ſtands for; to have 
a clear Conception of that, which is the Foundation of the Re- 
lation; which may be done without having a perſect and clear 
Idea of the Thing it is attributed to.” Thus 1aving the Notion, 
that one laid the Egg out of which the other was hatched, I 
have a clear Idea of the Relation of Dam and Chick, between 
the two Caſſigwaries in St. Jameß's Park; though, perhaps, 
T have . but a very obſcure and imperſect Idea of thoſe Birds 
themſelves. 
c. Miruhy; Though there be a great Num- „, „ 
bevel Confideorions, bern Things hay be Zan: old, 
compared one with another, and ſo a Multitude nl Hen, 
of Relations; yet they all terminate in, and are 
concerned about thoſe /imple Ideas, either of Senſation or Ro- 
flection; which J think to be the whole Materials of all our 
Knowledge. To clear this, I ſhall ſnew it in the moſt confide« 
Table Relations that we have any Notion of; and in ſome that 
ſeem to be the moſt remote from Senſe, or Ryflaction: Whieh yet 
will appear to have their Ideas from thence, and leave it paſt 
Doubt, that the Notions we have of them, are but certain ſim- 
ple Ideas, and ſo originally derived from Senſe or Reflection. 
8 o. Fourthly, That Relation being the conſi 7 1811 
dering of one Thing with another, which is ex- Terms leading 
trinſical to it, it is evident, that all Words that tbe Mind bee 
neceſſarily lead the Mind to any other Ideas, than ond the Sub- 
are ſuppoſed really to exiſt in that thinꝑ, to which ,/*# denemi- 
the Word is applied, are relative Words, V. g. A L fc 
Man Black, Merry, T houghtful, Thirſty: Agry, : See 1 * 
Extendad; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they 
neither Signify nor intimate any Thing, but what does, or is ſup- 
poſed really to exiſt in the Man thus denuminated: But Father, 
Brother," King, Hushand, Blacker, Merrier, &c. are Words, 
which, together with the Thing they denominate, imply alſo 
ſomething elſe ſeparate, and exterior to the Exiſtence of that 
Thing. $ 2 FS. 11, Ha- 


i 
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88.1. Having laid down theſe Premiſes con- 
Conclyſon-  cerning Relation in general, I ſhall now proceed 
do ſhew, in ſome Inſtances, how all the Idea we 
have of Relation are made up, as the others are, only of ſimple 
deas; and that they all, how refined and remote from Senſe 
ever they feem, terminate at laſt in ſimple Idaas. I ſhall be- 
in with the moſt comprehenſive Relation, wherein all Things 
do, or can exiſt, are concerned, and that is the Relation 
of Cauſe and Effect. The Idea whereof, how deriv'd from the 


two Fountains of all our Knowledge, Senſation and Reflettion, 
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Whence their F. 1. FN the Notice that our Senſes take of 
— ol 5 the conſtant Viciflitude of Things, we 
Pt cannot but obſerve, that ſeveral parti- 
cular, both Qualities and Subſtances, begin to exift ; and that 
they receive this their Exiſtence from the due Application and 
Operation of ſome other Being. From this Obſervation we get 
our Ideas of Cauſe and Efect, That which produces any ſimple 
or complex Idea, we denote by Gy ron Name Cauſe ; and 
that which is produced, Efe#. hus finding, that in that 
Subſtance which we call Wax, Fluidity, which is a ſimple Idea 
that was not in it before, is conſtantly produced by the Appli- 
cation of a certain Degree of Heat, we call the ſimple 7dea of 
Heat, in Relation to Fluidity in Wax, the Cauſe of it, and Flui- 
dity, the Effect. 80 all finding, that the Subſtance, Wood, 
which is a certain Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſo call'd by the 
Application of Fire, is turn'd into another Subſtance, calt'd 
Aſhes; i. e. another complex Idea, conſiſting of a Collection 
of ſimple Ideas, quite different from that complex Idaa, which 
we call Wood ; we conſider Fire, in relation to Aſhes, as 
Cauſe, and the Aſhes, as Effect. So that whatever. is conſi- 
der'd by us, to conduce or operate, to the producing any parti- 
cular ſimple Idea, or Collection of fimple /deas, whether Sub- 
ſtance, or Mode, which did not before exiſt, hath thereby in 
our Minds the Relation "of, a Cauſe, and fois denominated 


by us. 8 
2 F. 2. Ha- 
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. 2. Having thus, from what our Senſes are 
able to diſcover, in the Operations of Bodies on O ention, Ge- 
one another, got the Notion.of Cazſe and Effect;  neration, mak- 
* That a Canſe is that which makes any other ing Altera- | 
Thing, either ſimple Jdea, Subſtance or Mode, be- tion. 
gin to be; and in Efe# is that which had its 12 
Beginning from ſome other Thing. The Mind finds no great 
Jn * to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Originals of Things into 
Fir, When the Thing is wholly. made new, ſo that no Patt 
thereof did ever exiſt, beſore; as When a new Particle of Mat- 
ter doth. begin to exiſt, in rerum natura, which had before rio 
Being, and this we call Creation. rat, © 
| Sicodh, made up of Particles, which 


„Senna, When a Thing, is 
did all of them before; exift, but that very Thing ſo conſti- 
tuted of pre-exiſting Particles, which, confider'd all together, 
make up ſuch a Collection of ſimple Ideas, had not any Ex- 
ience before, as this Man, this Egg, Roſe; or Cherry, Qc. 
And this, when referred to a Subſtanee, produced in the ordi- 
nary Courſe of Nature, by an internal Principle, but ſet on 
work by, and received from ſome external Agent, or. Cauſe, 
and working by inſenſible Ways, which we perceive not, we 
call Generation ; when the Cauſe is extrinſical, and the Ef- 
ſect produced by a ſenſible Separation, or juxta Poſition of 
diſcernible Parts, we call it Maliag; and ſuch are all arti- 
ficial things. When any ſimple Idea is produced, Which was 
not in that Subject before, we call it Alteration. Thus a 
Man is generated, a Picture made, and either of them altered, 
when any new ſenſible Quality, or ſimple Idea, is produced in 
either of them, which was not there beſore; and the Things 
thus made to exiſt, which were not there before, are Zfz#s'; 
and thoſe Things, which operated to the Exiſtence, Cauſes. 
In which, and all other Caſcs, we may obſerve, that the 
Notion of Canſe and Efes, has its Riſe from Ideas re- 
ceived by Senſation or Reflection; and that this Relation, 
how comprehenſive ſoever, terminates at laſt in them. Fo 
to have the Idea of Cauſe and Edt, it ſuffices to conſider 
any ſimple Idea or Subſtance, as beginning to exiſt, by the 
Operation of ſome other, without knowing the Manner of that 
Operation. * ae 2a. TY 
F. 3. Time and Place are alſo the Foundations da 
of very large Relations, and all finite Being at leaſt 8 of 
are concern'd in them. But having already ſhewn * **** > 
in another Place, how we get theſe [dear, it may ſuffice here to 
Z FTI 83 intimate, 


— * 
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intimate, that moſt of the Denominations of Things receiyed 


from Time, are only Relations; Thus, when any one ſays, 
that Queen Elizdberh- lived ſixty- mine, and reigned forty- 
five . Years, theſe Wordè import ömy the Relation of that 
Daration to ſome other und means no more but this, That the 
Duration of her Exiſtenoe was equal to fixty-nine, and the 
Duration of her! Gobernment to forty-five Annual Revolu- 
tions of the Sun; and ſo ne N | x 
long: Again, William the Conqueror invaded England 4 
bout the Year 1070;'-which means this; That taking the Du- 
ration from our Saviour's'Fime, til now, for one entire great 
Length of Time, it ſhews-at what Diſtante this Invaſion was 
from the two Extreams: and ſo do all Words of Time, an- 
\ſwering-to the Queſtion den, which ſhew only the Diftance 
r of Time, ſrom the Period of a En 
: which we: meaſure, and to which” we thereby conſider it 
as related. L603 TIE © 55 7 [1099.9 ” 3. 51 fof q 1 1 
9.4 Fbere are yet, beſides thoſe other Words of Time, 
that ordinarily are thought to ſtand for politiye dear, which yet 
will, when conſidered, be ſound to be relative; ſuch as are 
Vun, Old, &c. which include and intimate the Relation any 
Thing has to a certain Length of Duration, whereof we have the 
Alea in our Minds, Fhus having ſettled in our Thoughts the 
Idea of the ordinary Duration of a Man to be ſeventy Yeats, 
when we ſay a Man is Young, we mean, that his Age is yet but 
a ſmall; Fart. of that which uſually Men attain to: an when 
we denominate him Old, we mean; that his Duration is fun out = 
almoſt to the End of that which Men do not uſually exceed. An 
ſo tis but comparing the particular Age; or Duration of this 
or that Mm, to the Jh of that Duration which we have in 
dur Minda, a8 ordinary belonging to that Sort of Animals ; 
Which js plain, in the Application theſe Names to other 
Things for à Man is called Young at twenty Years; and very 
. Young at ſeven Vears old: But Yet a Horſe we call old at 
twenty, and a Dog at ſeven Years; becauſe in each of theſe, we 
compare their Age to different Ideas of Duration which are ſet- 
tled in our Minds, as belonging to theſe ſevèral Sorts of Annimals, 
in the ordinary Courſe of Nature. Hut the Sun and Stars, 
though they have out · laſted ſeveral Generations of Men, we 
call not old, becauſe we do not know what Period GOD hath 
ſet to that Sort of Beings.” This Term belonging properly to 
thaſe Things, which we can obſerve in the ordinary Courſe of 
Things, by a natural Decay, to come to an End in a certain 
Petiod ol Time; and fo have in our Minds; as it were, à Stan- 
nien 0. | dar 
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dard, to which we can compare the ſeveral Parts of their Du- 
ration; and by the Relation they beer thereunto, call them 
Young. or Old ; which we cannot therefore do to a Ruby, or 
a Diamond, Things whoſe uſual Periods'we know not. 

F. 5. The Relation alſo that Things have to 
one another, in their Places and Diſtances, is Relations of 
very obvious to obſerve; as Above, Below, a Place and Ex- 
Mile diſtant from Charing-Croſs, in England, tenſion. 
and in London. But as in Duration, ſo in Er...... 
tenſion and Bulk, there are ſome Ideas that are relative, which 
we ſignify by Names that are thought Poſitive; as Great and 
Little, are truly Relations, For here alſo having, by Obſer- 
vation, ſettled in our Minds the Ideat of the Bigneſs of ſeveral 
Species of Things, from thoſe we have been moſt accuſtomed 
to, we make them as it were, the Standards whereby to de- 
nominate the Bulk of others. "Thus we call a great Apple, 
ſuch a one as is bigger than the ordinary Sort of thoſe we have 
been uſed” to; and a little Horſe,” ſuch a one as comes not up 
to the Size of that Idea, which we have in our Minde, to be- 
„ to Horſes: And that will be a great Horſe to 
a Mel Man, which is but a little one to a Fleming; they two 
having, from the different Breed of their Countries, taken ſe- 
veral ſiz d Ideas, to which they compare, and in Relation to 
which they denominate their Great, and their Little. 
F. 6. So likewiſe Nag and Strong are but re. 
latrveDenominations of Power, compared to ſome 41/ol ute Terms 
Ideas we have, at that Time, of greater or leſs often ſtand fir 
Power. Thus when we ſay a weak Man, we Relations, 
meanone that has not ſo much Strength or Power . 
to move, as uſually Men have, or uſually thoſe of his Size 
have; which is a comparing his Strength to the Idea we have 
of the uſual Strength of Men, or Men of ſuch a Size. The 
like when we ſay the Creatures are all weak Things; Weak, 
there,” is but a relative Term, ſignify ing the Diſproportion 
there is in the Power of GOD, and the Creatures. And fo 
abundance of Words, in ordinary Speech, ſtand only for Rela- 
tions, (and, perhaps, the greateſt Part,) which, at firſt Sight, 
ſeem to have no ſuch Signification: V. g. The Ship has ne- 
ceſſary Stores. Neceſſary and Stores, are both relative Words; 
one having a Relation to the accompliſhing the Voyage in- 
tended, and the other to future Uſe. All which Relations, 
how they are confined” to, and terminate in Ideas derived 
from Senſation ar Reflection, is too obvious to need any Ex- 
fee: N 
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| Wherein Iden- 9. A the Mind often takes 
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of comparing, is, the very Being of 

We Tae wien conſidering any I hing 
as exiſting at any determin d Fime and Place, we compare it 
with it ſelf exiſting at ___ ime, and thereon form the Idea: 
of Identity and Diverſity. When we fee any Thing to be in 
any Place in any inſtant of Time, we are ſure, (be it what it 
will) that it is that very Thing, and not another, which at 
that ſame Time exiſts in another Place, how like and undiſtin- 
guiſhable ſoever it may be in all other reſpects: And in this 
conſiſts Identity, when the 1deas it is attributed to, vary not 
at all from what they were that Moment, wherein we conſider 
their former Exiſtence, and to which we compare the preſent. 
For we never finding, nor conceiveing it poſſible, that,;twd 
Things of the ſame Kind ſhould exiſt in the ſame Place, at 
the ſame Time, we rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts any 
where at any Time, excludes all of the fame Kind, and is 
there it ſelf alone. When therefore we demand, whether 
Thing be the ſame or no? it refers, always to ſomething that 
exiſted ſuch a time in fuch a Place, which *twas certaid, a1 
that Inftant, was the ſame with it ſelf, and no other: From 
whence it follows, that one Thing cannot have two Beginnings 
of Exiſtence, nor two Things one Beginning, it being impoſ- 
ſible for two Things of the fame Kind to be or exiſt in the 
ſame Inſtant, in the very ſame . Place, or one and the ſame 
Thing in different Places. That therefore that had one Be- 
ginnaing, is the ſame Thing, and that which had a different Be- 
ginning in Time and Place from that, is not the ſame, but 
divers. That which has made the Difficulty about. this Re- 
lation has been the little Care and Attention uſed in, having 
preciſe Notions of the things to which it is attributed. 
; §. 2. We have the Ideas but of three Sorts of 
Identity of Subſtances ; 1. God. 2. Finite Intelligences. 
Subſtances, 3. Bodies, Firſt, God is withoutBeginnning, eter- 
T nal, unalterable, and every where; and therefore 
eoncerning his Identity, there can be no Doubt. Secondly, Fi- 
nite Spirits having had each its determinate Time and _ of 
i *y ; i, 5 #4 8 0 3 BE : egin » 
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2 — them its Identity, as long as it 
exifts, Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every Particle of Mat- 
ter, to which no Addition or Subſtractiom of Matter 
made, it is the ſame. For though theſe three Sorts of Sub- 
ſtances, as we term them, do not enclude one another out of 
the ſame Place; yet we cannot 'conceive but that muſt ne- 
ceſſarily ench of them exclude any of the ſame Kind out of. 
the ſanie Place: Or el the Notions and Names of Identi 
and Diverſity would be in vain, and there could be no fi 
Diſtinction of Subſtances, ot any Thing elſe one from another, 
For Example; could two Bodies be in the ſame Place at the 
ſame Time? Then thoſe two Parcels of Matter muſt be one 
and the ſame, take them great or little; nay all Bodies 
muſt be 3 8 if 
Reaſon that two —_— Matter e 
Y ae Phe |" 


— Diveckey e cite amd; thovs," e 


of 
ridiculous, = it being a ContradiQon, that two or mote 


on, ſuch as are the Actions of finite Aves | 1 
Thought, both which confiſt in a continued Tran of Succeſſi- 
on, concerning their Diverſity, there can be no Queſtion : Be- 
cauſe each periſhing the Moment it begins, they cannot exift in 
different Times, or in different Places, as permanent Beings 
can at different Times exlſt in diſtant Mane and therefore, 
no Motion or Thought, eonſidered > at different Times, can 
be the ſame, e a different Mg 
Exiſtence. 

8 3s From what hes been fall, us eaſy edi Principium 
cover what is ſo much inquired after, the Princi- Individua- 
pium Individuati-nis ; and that tis plain is Ex- tions. 
iſtence it ſelf, which determines a Being of any © 
Sort to a particular Time and Place incommunſcable to deohe⸗ 
ings of the fame K ind. This, though it ſeems eaſier to conceive in 
imple Subſtances or Modes, yet when reflected on; is no more 
difficult. in compounded ones, if Care be taken to what jt is ap- 
plied; v. g. Let us ſuppoſe an Atom, i. e, a continued 
under one immutable 


ase n e 


Time 
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Time and Placez tis evident, that, conſidered in any Inflant 


For being in that Inſtant what it is, and nothing elſe, it is 
the ſame, and ſo muſt continue as long as its Exiſtenee is con- 
tinued; ſor ſo long it will be the ſame, and no other. In like 
Manner, if two or more Atoms be joined together into the 
ſame Maſs, every one of thoſe Atams will be the ſame, by 
the foregoing Rule: And whilſt they exiſt united together, 
Maſs conſiſtiag of the ſame Atoms, muſt be the ſame 

or the fame. Body, let the Parts be never ſo different- 

ly — But iſ one — Atoms be taken away, or one 


Body: In:the State of living Creatures, their Iden 


For in them the Variation of — of Matters alters 
not the Identity: An Oak rowing from a Plant to a great 
Tree, and then;'lopp'd, is ſtill che ſame Oak And 4 Colt 
_ grown up to à Horſe, ſometimes ſat, and ſometimes lean, is all 
the while the ſame Horſe; though in both theſe Caſes, there 
may be a manifeſt Change of the Parts: So: that truly they 
are not either of them the ſame Maſſes of Matter, thongh they 
be truly one of the ſame Oak, and the other the ſame 
Mae le e , nt a a pp 
atter, a living 1 tity is not ap 

toithe ume Th f hve T's M1303 10-97; 
e Wer muſt therefore —— 
entity of Gal ters em Mais oſ Matter, and that ſeems 
re to me to be in this; chat the one is only the Co- 

8 beſion of Particles of Matter any how united, the 
ln 2 A Diſpoſi ion of them, as conſtitutes the Parts of an 
Oak, and ſuch an rganization of thoſe Parts, as is fit to re- 
ceive, and diſtribute Nouriſhutent, ſo as to continue, and frame 
the Wood, Bark, and Leaves, Hs. ot an Oak; in which con- 
ſiſts thevegetable Liſe. That being then one Plant, which has 
ſuch an Organization of Parts in one coherent Body, partaking of 
one common Liſe, it continues to be the ſame Plant, as long as it 
partakes of the ſame Life, thougb that Life be communicated 
to new Particles of Matter vitally united to the living Plant, in 

a like continued Organization, confoi mable to that Sort of 
Rane, For this Organization, being at any one Inſtant in any 
one Collection of Matter, is in that particular Concrete diſtin- 


ing conſtantly from that Moment both forwards and back wards 
in the lame Continuity of inſenſibly ſucceeding Parts united to 
the living Body of the Plant, it has that Identity, which 1 * 


of its Exiſtence, it is, in that Inſtant, the ſame with it ſelf. 


new one added, it is no longer the ſame Maſs, or the ſame 
not on à Maſs of the ſame Particles but on ſomething elſe. 


ed from all other, and is that individual Life, which exiſt- 
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the ſame Plant, and all the Parts of it, Parts of the fame 
Plant, during all the Time that they exiſt united in that con- 
tinued Organization, which is fit to convey that common 
Life to all the Parts ſo united, ieee FTW 
FS. 5. The Cafe is not ſo much different in Identity of 
Brutes, but that any one may hence ſee what Animals. 
makes an Animal, and continues it the ſa me. 
Something we have like this im Machines, and may ſerve to 
illuſtrate it. For Example, What is a Watch? "Tis plain tis 
nothing but a fit Organization, or Conſtruction of Parts, to a 
certain End; which, when a, ſufficient Force is added / to its 
it is capable to attain. If we would ſuppoſe the Machine 
one continued Body, all whoſe organized Parts were re- 
pair d, ĩncreas d or diminiſn d by a conſtant Addition or 8e. 

paration of inſenſible Parts, with one common Liſe, we 
ſhould have ſomething very much like the Body of an Ani- 
mal, with this Difference; That in an Animal, the Fitneſs 
of the Organization, and the Motion wherein Life conſiſts, 
begin together, the Motion coming from within; but in 
Machines, the Force coming ſenſibly from without, is | 
away when the Organ is in Order, and well fitted to re- 
ien 2992607 1 42 pe LIST 1: 4 1 
K. 6. This alſo ſhews, wherein theIdedentity of Identity of 
the ſame Aan conſiſts; vix. in nothing but a Par- Man. 
ticipation of the ſame continued Life, by conſtant- i £3448 
ly fleeting Particles of Matter, in Sueceſſion vitally united to the 
ſame organized Body. He that ſhall place the Identity of Man 
in any Thing elſe, but like that of other Animals in one fitly or 
ganized Body, taken in any one Inſtant, and ſrom thence conti- 
nued under one Organization of Life in ſeveral ſueceſſiyely fleet 
ing Particles of matter, united to it, will find it hard to make 
an Embryo, one of Years, mad, and ſober, the ſame Man, by 
any Suppoſition, that will not make it poſſible ſor Seth, ſbmael, 


Socrater, Pilate, St. Auſtin, and Cæſar Bargia, to be the ſame 
Man. For if the Identity ol Soul alone makes the ſame Man, and 


there be nothing in the Nature of Matter, why the ſame Indivi- 
dual may not be united to different Bodies, it will be poſ- 
ſible, that thoſe Men living in diſtant Ages, and of different Tem- 
pers, may have been the ſame Man: Which Way of king 
muſt be, from a very ſtrange Uſe of the Word Man, appli 
to an dea, out of which Body and Shape is excluded: And 
Way of ſpeaking would agree yet worſe with the Notions 
of thoſe: Philoſophers, who allow of Tranſmigration, and are 
Opinion that the Souls of Men may, for their Miſcarriages, 


Organs 


detruded into the Bodies of Beaſt j as fit Habitations with | 
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Orgens ſuited to the'SatisfaRtion-of their brutal Hiclinations- 
But yet I think, no Body, could he be fure that the Soul of 
- e Sug, Apo ver. want, 
were a Man or Hue, ba) 
8. 7. ? Tis not therefore Unity: of [Subſtaince 
Identity * that comprehends allSorts of Identity, or will de- 
8 the = termine it in every Caſe ; But to conceive. and 
judge of it a right, ; we miſt conſider hat Idea 
de Word it > dpplied to, wg wake 0g. one Thing to be 
the fame Sab/7ance,ancther the ſame Man, and à third the fame 
Fenin, if Perſons Man, and Subftance, are three Names ſtana- 
ing ſor three different Idar; for ſuch as is the Iden belonging 
to that Name, ſuch muſt be the Idintity Which, if it had 
deen a little more carefully attended to, would poſſibly have 
ented a great deal of that Confuſion, which often occurs a- 
t this Mater, with no ſmall ſeeming Difficulties, eſpecial- 
y concerning Perſonal Identity, W therefore we Ball in 
= next Place a 1 1 Wia 
8. An Animal is a dan Bad s 
Sem Man. | nal conſequently the ſame Animal, as we hes 
| obſerved, is the ſame. continued Life commu- 
nicated to different Particles of Matter as they happen ſuccef- 
fively to be united to that organiz d living Body. Ane what- 
ever is talked of other Definitions, ingenuous Obſervation 
puts its paſt Doubt, that the Idea in our Minds, of which 
the Sound Aan in our Mouths is the Sign, is nothing elfe 


but of an Animal of ſuch a certain Form: Since I think Þ 


may be confident, that whoever ſhould fee a Creature of his 
on. Shape and make, though it had no more Reaſon alt 
its- Life, than à Cat or a Parrot, would call him ſtill a 
Aan; or whoever ſhould hear a Cat or a Parrot diſoourſe, 
reaſon, and philoſophize, would call or think it nothing but 

2 Cat or a Parrot; and ſays. the one was a dull irrational 
® Memoirs of - Aan, and the other à very intelligent ra- 
har pain tional Parrot. A Relation we have in an 


Chriſtendom Author of great Note, is ſufficient to coun- 


from 1672, fo. tenance the Suppoſition of I Parrot. 

1679, p. = His Words are, 

I had a Mind te know from Prince eh Mouth 
the Account of à common, but much credited Story, that I 
4 had heard ſo often from many others, of an old Parrot he 
© had in Braſil, during his Government there, that ſpoke, 
© and asked, and anſwered common Queſtions like a reaſon- 
© able Creature; ſo that thoſe of his T rain there, generally 
;$ concluded it to be Witchery or Poſſeſſion; and one of hi 


« Chaplains 


| 
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| © Chaplains, who liyed long afterwards in Holland, would ne- 
« yer from that Time endure a Parrot, but ſaid they all had 
Devil in them. I had heard many Particulars of this Story, 
and aſſevered = oe hard to be diſcredited, which made 


me Ak Prince Maurice what there was of it. He ſaid, with 
© his uſual Plainneſs and Dryneſs in Talk, there was ſome- 
< thing true, but a great deal falſe of what had been reported. 
I deſired to know of him what there was of the firſt ? He 
told me ſhort and coldly, that he had heard of ſuch an ald 
Parra when be came to Braſil; and though he 

< nothing of it, and it was a good Way off, yet he had ſo much 
« Curiofity as to ſend for it, that twas a very great and a 
very old one; and when it came firſt into the Room where 
< the Prince was, with a great many Dutch-men about him, 
© it faid preſently, N bat a Company of white Men are hore +? 
© The ask'd it what he thought that Man was, pointing at the 
© Prince? It anſwer'd, Some General or tber; 125 
« when they brought it cloſe to him, he asked mY 2 
© it, D'ou venex- vous ; It anſwered, De Ma- A in > * 
© rinnan. The Prince, A qui ge uu, The Prince, T5 22 
<. Parrot, A un Portugais. prince, Due fais tu- 1, you belon?The 
© la? Parrot, Je garde les Poulles, The Prince Pirror,to a Por- 
© laugh'd, and faid, Vous gardes les Poulles g tuguere.Prinee 
© The Parrot anſwered, Ouy moy, & je ſcay What d youtheve? 
© bien faire; and made the Chuck four or Parrot, I Jook af- 


« five. Times that People + uſe to make to be Chickens, 


© Chickens when they call them. I ſet down The Prince 
© the Words of this worthy Dialogue in ſangh 9, and 
French, juſt as Prince 'Maurice' ſaid them = 2 
© to me. IL asked him in what Language the e. 8 = 
Parrot ſpoke? and he aid, in Brofthen, I ed, 7, n 
„asked whether he underflood the Brofilian? nov wellenoush 
© He faid, No, but he had taken Care to how to do ii. 
© have two Interpreters by him, the one a | 
* Dutch-man that ſpoke Brafilian, and the other a Brafilian, 
© that ſpoke Dutch ; that he asked them ſeparately and pri- 
© Thing that the Parrot ſaid. I could not but tell this odd 
Story, becauſe it is ſo much out of the Way, and from the 
« firſt Hand, and what may paſs for a good one: For I dare 
6 ſay this Prince, at leaſt, believ'd himſelf in all he told me, 
© having ever paſſed for a very honeſt and pious Man; I leave 
* it to Naturaliſts to reafon, and other Men to believe as they 
Fig Ty, © a 
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+ © or enliven à bufy Scene ſometimes with ſuch Digreffions, 
Wet nc rem erate a, yt I 4 
A II have taken Care that the Reader ſhould 
" Same Man. have the Story at wy in the Author's, own 
755 WMords, becauſe he ſeems to me not to have 
thought it incredible; for it cannot be imagined that fo able a 
Man as he, who had Sufficiency enough to warrant all the 
Teſtimonies he gives of himſelf, ſhould take ſo much Pains, 
in a Place where it had nothing to do, to pin ſo cloſe not only 
on a Man whom he mentions as 2 Friend, but on a Prince, 
in whom he acknowledges very great Honeſfy and Piety, a 
3; „ which he himſelf thought incredible, he could not 
- bat alſo think ridiculous, The Prince 'tis plain, who vouches 
this Story, and our Author, who relates it from him, both of 
them call this Talker a Parrot; and I ask any one elſe, who 
thinks ſuch a Story fit to be told, whether if this Parrot, and 
all of its Kind, had always talked, as we have a Prince's Word 
for it, as this one did; whether, I ſay, they would not have 
| for a Race of rational Annimals ; but yet, whether for 
all that, they would have been allowed to be Men, and not 
Parrot: For J preſume tis not the Idea of a thinking or 
rational Being alone, that makes the Idea of a Man in moſt 
People's Senſe, but of a Body, ſo and ſo ſhaped, joined to it; 
and if that be the Idea of a Man, the ſame ſucceſſive Body 
not ſhifted all at once, muſt, as well as the ſame immaterial 
Spirit, go to making of the ſame Man. Rs 
"ow 8 9. This being premiſed, to find wherein per- 
Perſonal Iden- ſonal Identity conſiſts, we muſt conſider what Per- 
"#ty. on ſtands for; which, I think, is a thinking in - 
tdteelligent Being, that has Reaſon and Reffection, 


and can conſider it ſelf as it ſelf, the ſame thinking Thing in 


different Times and Places ; which it does only by that Con- 
| ſciquſneſs, which is inſeparable from Thinking, and it ſeems 
to be eſſential to it: It being impoſſible. for any one to per- 
ceive, without perceiving that he does perceive. . When we 
ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any Thing, we 
know that we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent Sen- 
fations and Perceptions: And by this every one is to himſelf 
that which he calls Self; it not being conſidered in this Caſe 
whether the ſame Self be continned in the ſame, or divers 
Subſtances, For ſince Conciouſneſs always accompanies 
Thinking, and tis that that makes every one to be what he 
calls Self; and thereby diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all other 
thinking Things; in this alone conſiſts perſonal [dentity. i e. 
the Sameneſs of a rational Being: And as far as this Ow 
arg | ouinets 
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duſpeh ein be | extended Tea to any paſt Aden or 
Thought, fo far reaches the Identity: of that Porſa en; it is the 
ſame Self now it was then; and tis by the ſame Self with this 
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preſent one that now reflets on it, that that, Action was done. 


$. 10, But it is farther enquir'd, whether jt 
the ſame Identical Subſtance? This, few woul 3 
think they had Reaſon to doubt of, if theſe Per- Lientiiy. 
ceptions, with their Conſciouſneſs, always re- 


main'd preſent in the Mind, 3 the ſame thinking 


Thing would be always conſciouſly preſent, and, as would be. 


thought, evidently the ſame to it ſelf. But that which ſeems. 
to make the difficulty, is this, that this Conſciouſneſs being 
interrupted always by Forgetfulneſs, there being no Moment 
of our Lives wherein we have the whole Train of all our paſt, 
Actions before our Eyes in one View: But even the beſt Me- 
mories loſing the Sight of one Part whilſt they are Viewing 
another; and we ſometimes, and that the greateſt Part of our 


Lives, not reflecting on our paſt Selves, being intent on our 


preſent Thoughts, and in ſound Sleep, having no Thoughts at 
all, or, at leaſt, none with that Conſciouſneſs which remarks 
our waking Thoughts. I fay, in all theſe Caſes, our Conſci-, 
ouſneſs being interrupted, and we loſing the Sight of our paſt 
Selves, Doubts. are raiſed . whether we are the fame thinking 
Thing, i. . the ſame Subſtance, or no, Which, however rea- 
ſonable, or unreaſqnable, concerns not per/anal Identity at all. 
The Queſtion being, what makes the ſame Per/on, and not 
whether it be the ſanie Identical Subſtance, which always thinks 
in the ſame Perſon, which i in this Caſe matters not at all. Dif- 
ferent Subſtances, "by the ſame Conſciouſneſs, (where they do. 
partake in it) being united into one Perſon, as well as different 
Bodies, by the ſame Life are united into one Animal, whoſe 
Identity is preſerved, in that Change of Subſtances, by the Uni- 
ty of one continued Life, For it being the ſame Conſciouſneſs. 
that makes a Man be himſelf to. himſelf per/onal Identity de- 
pen ds on that only,” whether it be annexed only to one indivi- 
vidual Subſtance, or can be continued i in a Succeſſion of ſeveral. 
Subſtances, For as far as any intelligent being can repeat 
Idea of any paſt Action with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it has. 
of it at firſt, and with the ſime Conſciouſneſs it has of any pre- 
ſent Action; ſo far it is the ſame perſonal Self. For it is by 
the Conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent Thoughts and — 8 
that it is Se to it Sf now, and ſo will be the ſame Se, as 
far as the ſame Conſcioufneſs can extend to Actions paſt, or 
to come; and would be by Diſtance of Time, or Change of 
Subſtance, no more two * than a Man be two Men, by 


wearing 
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wearing other Clothes to Day than he did Yeſterday, with a 
or ſhort Sleep between: "The fame 5 4 uniting 
e diſtant AQions into the ſame Perſon, whatever Subſtances 

x contributed to their Production. 


11, That this is fo, we have ſome Kind of 


Poon 2" Evidence in our Bodies, all whoſe P 
in Change whilſt vitall 6 to this ſame thinking con- 
2 ſcious Self, fo that we feel when they are touch d, 
aud are affected by, and conſcious of Good 
Harm that happens, to them, are a Part of ourſelves ; i. 6. of 
our thinking conſeious Self Thus the Limbs 7 his Body is 
td one a Part of þ: imſelſ : He ſy mpathizes and is con- 
"cerned for them. Cut off an Hand, and thay ſeparate it 
from that Conſciouſneſs he had of its Hea Cold, and other 
AﬀeRions, and it is then no longer a Part of that which is bim- 
e of Matter. e 


YE ne eu Ce he A pat or re- 
maining the fame, it can be different Perſons, 


And to this I anſwer, firſt, This can be no 


ht in 
void of 
their 
they can- 


Whether is Qyeſtion at all to thoſe, who place Th 
the — 4 a purely material, animal 9 
. 8 Subſtance. F dor, 
Suppofition be true, or no; tis We 
Ne D Identity preſerved in "eg mY elſe than Iden- 
Subſtance ; as animal Identity erved in Identity 
of Life, and not of Subſtance. T 2 thoſe, who place 
Thinking in an immaterial Subſtance only, before they can 
came to deal with theſe Men, muſt ſhew why perſonal Identiey 
cannot be preſerved in the Change of immaterial Subſtances, or 
Variety of particular-immaterial Subſtances, as well as animal 
Identity is preſerved in the Change of material Subſtances, or 
Variety of particular Bodies: Unleſs they will ſay, tis one im- 
material Spirit that makes the ſame Life in Brutes, as it is one 
immaterial Spirit. that makes the ſame Perſon in Men, which 
the Carteſians at leaſt will not admit, for fear of making Brutes 
thinking Things too. 
$. 13. But next, as to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, Whether 
if the ſame thinking Subſtance (ſuppoſing immaterial Subſtances 
only 9 it can by the fame Perſon ? 2 
., Wer 7 


7 8 F a SEN r 


er, 
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| ſwet, "That cannot be reſolved, but by thoſe who know what 
Kind of Subſtances they axe that do think; and whether the 
Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions can be transferr*d from one think- 


ing Subſtance to another, I grant, were the ſame Conſciouſneſs 
the fame individual Action, it could not: But it being but a 
preſent Repreſentation of a paſt Action, why it may not be 
poſſible, that that may be repreſented to the Mind to have 
been, which really never was, will remain to be ſhewn. And 
therefore how far the Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions is annexed 


to any individual Agent, fo that another cannot poſſibly have 


it, will be hard for us to determine, till we know what Kind of 
Action it is; that cannot be done without a reflex Act of Per- 


ception accompanying it, and how perform'd by, thing Sub- 
ious of it. But 


ſtances, who cannot think without being con 
that which we call the /ame Coins not being the ſame 
individual Act, why one intel! Subſtance may not have 


repreſented to it, as done by it ſelf, what it never did, and was 
perhaps, done by ſome other Agent; Why, I fay, ſuch a Re- 


preſentation may not poſſibly be without Reality of Matter of 


Fact, as well as ſeveral Repreſentations in Dreams are, which 
yet, . whilft dreaming, we take for true, will be difficult to con- 


clude from the Nature of things, And that it never is fo, will 
by us, till we have Clearer Views of the Nature of thinking 

bſtances, be beſt refolv'd into the Goodneſs of God, who, .as 
far as the Happineſs of Miſery of any of his ſenſible Creatures 
is concern'd in it, will not by a fatal Error of theirs transfer 


from one to another that Conſciouſneſs, which draws Reward 


or Puniſhment with it. How far this may be an Argument a- 
gainſt thoſe who would place Thinking in a Syſtem of fleeting 


animal Spirits, I leave to be conſidered. But yet to return to the 


Queſtion before us, it muſt be allowed, That if the ſame Con- 


ſciouſneſs (which, as has been ſhewn, is quite a different Thing 
from the lame numerical Figure or Motion in Body) can be tranſ- 
ferr'd from one thinking Subſtance. to another, it will be poſſible, 


two thinking ſubſtances may make but one Perſon. For the 


ſame Conſciouſneſs being preſerv'd, whether in the ſameor dif- 
ferent Subſtances, the perſonal Identity is-preſery'd ? 


8. 14. As to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, Whether the 


ſame immaterial Subſtance remaining, there may be two diſtinct 


Perſons? Which Queſtion ſeems to me to be built on this, Whe- 
ther the ſame immaterial Being, being conſcious of the Actions 
of its paſt Duration, may be wholly ſtripp'd of all the Conſci- 
ouſneſs of its paſt Exiſlence, and loſe it beyond the Power of 
ever retrieving again: And ſo as it were beginning a new Ac- 


count from a new Period, * a Conſciouſneſs that cannot 


jeach , 
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ſttion has no apparent Abſurdity in it) 
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reach beyond this new State. All thoſe who hold Pre-exiſtence, 
are evidently of this Mind, fince they allow the Soul to have no 
remaining Conſciduſneſs of what it did in that pre-exiftent State, 
either wholly ſeparate from Body, or informing any other Body; 
and if they ſhould not, tis plain, Experience would be againſt 
them. So that perſonal Identity reaching no farther than Con- 
| ſciouſneſs reaches, a pre-cxiſtent Spirit not having continued ſo 
many Ages in a State of Silence, muſt 'ti@ds make different 
Pekſons. Suppoſe a Chri/tian Platoniſt or Pythagorean, ſhould, 
upon God's having ended all his Works of Creation the Seventh 
Day, think his Soul hath exiſted ever ſince; and ſhould imagine 
it has revolved in ſeveral Human Bodies, as T once met with one, 
who was perſuaded his had been the Soul of Szcrates, (how rea- 
ſonably I will not diſpute. This I know, that in the Poſt he fill'd, 
which was no inconſiderable one, he paſſed for a very rational 
Man; and the Preſs has ſhewn that he wanted not Parts orLearn- 
ing) would any one fay, that he being not conſcious of any of So- 
. crates's Actions or Thoughts, could be the ſame Perſon with So- 
_ crates? Let any one reflect upon himſelf, and conclude, that he 
has in himſelf an immaterial Spirit, which is that which thinks 
in him, and in the conſtant Change of his Body keeps him the 
ſame ;. and is that which he calls himſelf: Let him alſo ſuppoſe 
it to be the ſame Soul that was in Naſter or 7 her fates, at the Siege 
of Trey, (for Souls being, as far as we know any Thing of them 
in their Nature, indifferent to any Parcel of Matter, the Suppo- 
| which it may have been, 
as well as it is now, the Soul of any other Man: But he now ba- 
ving no Conſciouſneſs of any of the Actions either of Ne/tor. or 
Ther ſites, does, or can he, conceive himſelf the ſame Perſon with 
either of them? Can he be concerned in either of their Actions? 
Attribute them to himſelf, or think them his own more than the 
Actions of any other Man that ever exiſled ? So that this Conſci- 
ouſneſs not reaching to any of the Actions of either of thoſe Men, 
he is no more. one Self with either of them, than-if the Soul or im- 
material Spirit that now informs him, had been created, and be- 
gan to exiſt, when it began to infcrm his preſent Body, though it 
were never ſo true, that the ſame Spirit that informed Neſfor s or 
T ber fates's Body, were numerically the ſame that now informs his, 
For this would no more make him the ſame Perſon with Nefter, 
than if ſome of the Particles of Matter that were once a Part of 
Neftor, were now a Part of this Man; the ſame immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, without the ſame Conſciouſneſs, no more making the ſame 
Perſon by being united to any Body, than the ſeme Particle ofMat- 
ter, without Conſciouſneſs united to any Body, makes 1. 
A | Perſon. 
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Perſdn. But let him once find himſelf conſcious of any oſ the Acti 
ons of Nefter, he then fi nils himſelf the ſame Perſon with Neffor. 
F. 15. And thus we may be able, without any Difficulty, to 


conceive the ſame Perſon at the Reſurrection, though in 4 Body 


not exactly in Make or Parts the ſame which he had here, the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs going along with the Soul that inhabits it. 
But yet the Soul alone, in the Change of Bodies, would ſcarce to 
any one, but to him that makes the Soul the Man, be enough to 


make the fame Man." For ſhould the Soul of à Prince, carrying 
with it the Conſciouſneſs of the Prince's paſt Life, enter and in- 


form the Body of a'Cobler, as ſoon'as deſerted by his own Soul, 
every one ſees he would be the ſame Perſon with the Prince, ac- 
countable only for the Prince's Actions: But who would fay it 
was the ſame Man? The Body too goes to the making t. e Man, 

and would, I gueſs, to every Body, determine the Man in this 
Caſe, within the Soul, with all its Princely Thoughts about it, 
would not make another Man: But he would be the ſame Cobler 
to every one beſides himſelf. I know that in the ordinary Way 


of ſpeaking, the ſame Perſon, and the ſame Man, ſtand for one 


and the fame Ihing. And, indeed, every one will atways have 
a Liberty to ſpeak as he pleaſes, and to apply what atticulate 


Sounds to what Ideas he thinks fit, and change them as often as 


he pleaſes. But yet when we will enquire what makes the fame 
Spirit, Man, or Perſon, we muſt fix the Ideas of Spirit, Man, 
or Perſen in our Minds; and having reſolved with our ſelves what 
we mean by them, 'it will not be hard to determine in either of 
them, or the like, when it is the ſame, and when not. | 
S. 16. But though the ſame immaterial Sub- 
ſtance or Soul, does not alone, wherever it be, and Cenſcionſneſs 
in whatſoever State, make the ſame Man; yet tis wa # the ſane 
plain, Conſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can be ex- Petſon-. 


tended, ſhould it be to Ages paſt, unites Exiſtencesand Actions, 


very remote in Time, into the ſame Perſon, as well as it does the 
Ex iſtence and Actions of the immediately pieceeding Moment: 


So that whatever has the Conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt Acti- : 


ons, is the ſame Perſon to whom they both belong. Had I the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs, that I ſaw the Ark and Noahs Flood, as that 
I ſaw an overflowing of the Thames laſt Winter, or as that I 
- write now, I could no more doubt that I that write this now, that 
ſaw the Thames oveiflow'd laſt Winter, and that view'd the 
Flood at the general Deluge, was the ſame Self, place that Self 
in what Subſtance you pleaſe, than that I that write this am the 
fame my Self now whilſt I write(whether I conſiſt of all the ſame 
Subſtance, material or immaterial, or no) that T was Yeſterday. 
For as to this Point of being the Hg Self, it matters not whe- 
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ther mn preſent Se/f'be made up of the me or other Subſtances, 
I being as much concern'd, and as juſtly accountable for any 

on was done a thouſand Years ſince, appropriated to me now 
W I amfor what I did the laſt Moment. 


: | 1 Ent 
and Pain, capadle appineſs or 2 is concern'd 
for it Self, as far as that Conſciouſneſs extends. Thus every one 
finds, whilft comprehended under that Conſciouſneſs, the 
little Finger is as much a Part of it Sef, as what is moſt - ſo. 
Upon of this little Finger, ſhould this Conſciouſneſs 
along with the little Finger, N "oe wn wig wig 1-4 

reſt of 


| "is evident the lt Finger, would be the Poor, th the /a 
' fon; and Self then would have nothing to do with the 
the Body. As in this Caſe, it is the Conſciouſneſs that goes along 
with the Subſtance, when one Part is ſeparate from 2 | 
which makes the ſame Per/on, and conſtitutes this inſeparable 
Self; e erer That 
with which the Conſciouſneſs of this preſent thinking Thing can 
n Pr, and is ne e and 
elſe ; ey ar” Bon to it Self, and owns all 
ee, Far Frag; avenged Conſciouſneſs 
xeaches, and no farther ; as every one who refleQs, will perceive. | 
| $. 18. In this Perſonal Identity is founded all 
2 the Right and Juſtice of 2 Puniſh- 
ment; Happineſs being that for 
mn ſoment: which every one is concerned for himſelf, not mat- 
tering what becomes of any Subſtance, not joined to, or effect- 
ed with that Conſciouſneſs. For as it is evident in the Inftance I 
gave but now, if the Confciouſneſs went with the little 
| Fine. when it was cut off, that would be the ame Self which 
was concerned for the whole Body Yeſterday, as making a Part 
of it * whoſe Actions then it cannot but admit as its own 
| | ho? if the ſame Body ſhould ſtill live, and immediately, 
from the Separation of the little Os ele have its own peculiar 
Conſciouſneſs, whereof the little Finger knew nothing, it would 
not at all be concerned for it, as a of it ſelf, or could own 
WP of its Actions, or have any of them imputed to him. 
$. 19. This may ſhew us, wherein perſonal Identity 
not in ho Identity of Subſtance, - but, as I have faid; in the I- 
dentity of Con i war wherein Socrates and the preſeht 
of Duinborong _ they are the ſame Perſon: If the ſame 
Socrates, waking and ſleeping do not partake of the ſame 


Cen- 
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age, Socrates waking and fleeping, is not the ſame Per- 


Conſcion, 

ſon. . And to puniſh Socrates waking, for what ſleeping Socra- 

es thought, and waking 8:crates was never conſcious of, 

would de no more of Right, than to punniſh one Twin for what 

| 154 "onpuolay at {99 26 he knew Ta their 
des were could not be z for 

| fuch Twins have dan = 


neſſes at different Times, it is paſt doubt the ſame yon would 
at different Times make differett Perſons; which, 
the Senſe of Mankind in the ſolemneſt Declaration of their Opi- 
8 not puniſhing the Mad Man for the So- 
4 1 Sober Man for what the Mad Man 
chk y making them two Perſons; which is ſomewhat 
explained — our Way of ſpeaking in Exgliſb, when we ſay, ſuch a 


one is not or is be ; himſelf, in which Phraſes it is 
hot e Ps . firſt uſed them, 


Self was changed, the ji fame Perſon was a 


1 But yet tis hard to conceive, that Sacra- 
tes, the ſame individual Man, ſhould be two Difference bee 


Perſons. To help us a little in this, we muſtcon- 5 | 


ſider what is meant by Socrates, or the ſame in- 

dividual 34 y Socrates, Perſon. 
Fin, It muſt be either the ſame individual, immaterial, 
—— In ſhort, the numerical Soul, and nothing 


ere Or he func Animal, without any Regard to an 


immaterial 


Thirdy. Or the ſame immaterial Spirit united to the ſame 
Animal. 


Now, take which of theſe Suppoſitions 


pleaſe, it is im- 


els; or reach any farther than that does, 
| Tx | Far 


| the ſame Perſon. Bu k u be pe 
the ſame Man to have diſtinct incommunicable Conſciouſ- 


you 
ble to» make perſonal Identity to conſiſt in any 3 but 
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For by the Firſt of them, it muſt be allowed poſſible that a 


Man born of different Women, and in diſtant Times, may be 


the ſame Man. A Way of ſpeaking, which, wheever admits, 
muſt allow it poſſible for the ſame. Man to be two diſtinct Per- 
ions, as any two that have lived in different Ages, without the 
Knowledge of one another's, Thoughts. 

By the Second and Third, Socrates in this Life, and after it; 
cannot be the ſame Man any "Way, but by the ſame Confciouſ- 
| neſs; and ſo making human Identity io conſiſt in the fame 
Thing wherein we place perſonal Identity, there will be no Dif- 
ffculty to allow the ſame Man to be the ſame Perſon. But 
then they who place human Identity in Conſciouſneſs: only, 
and not in A elſe, muſt conſider how they will m 
the Infant Socrates the ſame Man with Socrates after the Reſur - 
rection. But whatſoever to ſome Men makes a Man, and 
conſequently the ſame individual Man, wherein perhaps few are 

reed, perſonal Identity can by us be placed in nothing but 

nſciouſneſs, (which is that alone which makes what we call | 

Self”) without involving us in great Abſurdities. 

F. 22. But ia not a Man drunk and ſober the e e 
why elſe is he puniſh'd for the Fact he commits when drunk, 
though he be never, afterwards conſcious of it? Juſt as much 
the ſame Perſon, as a Man that walks, and does other Things 
in his Sleep, is the ſame Perſon, and is anſwerable for any 
Miſchief. be ſhall do in it. Human Laws puniſh both with a 
Juſtice ſuitable to their Way of Knowledge; becauſe in theſe - 
Caſes, they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, what 
- counterfeit ; and fo . orance in Drunkenneſs or Sleep, is 

not admitted as a Plea, For though Puniſhment be annexed 
to Perſonality, and Perſonality to Conſciouſneſs, and the Drunk- 
ard perhaps be not conſcious of what he did; yet Human Judi- 
catures juſtly puniſh him; becauſe the Fact is proved againſt 
him, but Want of Cooſciouſneſs.cannot be proved for him. But 
in the great Day, wherein the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid 
open, it may be reaſonable. to think, no one ſhall be made to 
anſwer for what he knows nothing of; but ſhall receive 14 
Doom, his Conſcience accuſing or excuſing him, | P 
9.23. Nothing but ConſciouſneſsTan unite re- 

Corſe ion mote Ex iſtences into the ſame Perſon, the Identi- 
pond make tp of Subſtance will not do it: For whatever Sub- 
| ſtance there is, however framed, without Con- 
ſciouſneſs, there is no Perſon: And a Carcaſe may 'be'a 
Perſon, as well as vv Lon of err be n. 5 | 
WO. 0 


f | | Could 
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Could we ſuppoſe two diſtin incommunicabie Conſciouſ- 
neſſes acting the fame Body, the one conſtamly by Day, the o- 
ther by Night; and on the other Side, the {.me Conſcioul- 
neſs, Ang by Intervals, t vo diſtin B. dies: I ask, in the firit 
Caſe, whether the Day and the Night Aan would not be two 
as diſtin Perſons, as. Seeraies and Plate? And whether in 
tze ſecond Caſe, there would not be one Perſon in two diſtint 
Bodies, as much as one Man is the fame in two diſtinct Cloth- 


ings. Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this fame, and this 


diſtinct Conſciouſueſt, in the Caſes above-mentioned, is owing to 
the ſame and diſtin immater:al Subſtances, bringing it with 
them to thoſe Bodies, which, whether true or no, alters not 
the Caſe : Since tis evident, the perſonal Identity would equal» 
ly be determined by the Conſciouſneſs, whether that Conſcivuſ- 

neſs, were annexed to ſome individual immaterial Subſtance, 

or no, For granting, that the thinking Subſtance of Man muit 
be neceſſarily ſuppos'd immaterial, tis evident, that immate- 
rial thinking Thing may ſometimes part with its paſt. Confci- 
ouſneſe, and be reſtored to it again, as appears in the Forgetſul- 

nels Men often have in their paſt Actions, and the Mind many 
times recovers the Memory of a paſt Conſciouſneſs, which it 


had loſt for twenty Years together. Make theſe Int“ rvals of 


Memory and Forgetfulneſs to take their turns regularly by 
Day and Night, aid you have two Perſons with the T:me im- 
material Spirit, as much as in the ſormer Inſtance, two Perſons 
with the ſame Body. So that Se/f is not determined by Iden- 
tity, or Diverũty of Subſtance, which it cannot be ſuic of, but 
only by Idenitty of Conſciouſneſs. e 
§. 24 Indeed it may conceiye the Subſtance whereof it js 
now made up, to have exiſted formerly, united in the ſame 
conſcious Being: But Conſciouſnets removed, that Suhſtance 
is no more it Self, or makes no more a Part of it, than any 
other Subſtance, as is evident in the Inſtance we have alreauy 
given upon. a Limb cut off, of whoſe, Heat, or Cold, or other At- 
fections, having no longer any Conſciouſneſs, it is no more of 
a Man's Self, than any ocher M:itierof the Univerſe, In like 
Manner it will be in reſetence to any immaterial Subſtance, 
which is void of that Coaſcivuſneſs whereby 1 am my SF to 


my Self : If there be any past of it: Exiſtence, which I cannot 


upon tecollection join wi h that preſent Conſciouſneſs, where- 
by I am now my e, it is in that Part of ita Exiftence no 
more my ſelf, than any other immaterial Being. For what- 
ſcever any Subſtance has thought or done, which i cannot 
recollect, and by Conſciouſneſs make my own Thought 
and Action, it will no more belong to me, whether a Pait 
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of me thought or did it, than if it had been thought or 
done by any other immaterial Being any where exiſting. _ 
$. 25. I agree the more probable Opinion is, that this Con- 
ſciouſneſs is annexed to, and the Affection of one individual im- 
material Subſtance. _ 5 wt og | 10 
But let Men, according to their divers H es, reſolve of 
that as they pleaſe, This every intelligent Being, ſenſible of Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery, muſt grant, that there is ſomething that is Him- 
ſelf that he is concerned for, and would have happy; that this 
Self has exiſted in a continued Duration more than one Inſtant, 
and therefore tis poſſible may exiſt, as it has done, Months and 
Years to come, without any certain Bounds to be ſet to its Du- 
nation; and may be the ſame Self; by the ſame Conſciouſneſs 
continued on for the future. And thus, by this Conſciouſeſs, 
he finds himſelf to be the ſame Self which did ſuch or ſuch an 
Action ſome Years ſince, by which he comes to be happy or mi- 
ſerable now. In all which Account of Sz, the ſame numeri4 
cal Subſtance is not confidered as making the ſame Self.. But the 
ſame continued Conſciouſneſs, in which ſeveral Subſtances may 
have been united, and again ſeparated from it, which, whilſt 
they continued;in-a vital Union with that, wherein this Conſci- 
oulaek then red „made a part of that ſame Se. Thus any 
Part of our Bodies vitally united to that which is conſcious in us, 
makes a Part of our Selves : But upon ſeparation from the vital 
Union, by which thatConſciouſneſs is communicated, that which 
a Moment ſince was Part of our Sekvei, is now no more fo, than 
2 Part of another Man's Se is a Part of me; and tis not impoſſi- 
ble, but in a little Time may become a feal Part of another Per- 
fon. And ſo we have the ſame numerical Subſtance become a 
Part of two different Perſons ; and the ſame Petſon preſerved 
under the Change of various Subſtances, Could we ſuppoſe any 
+ Spirit wholly ſtripp'd of all its Memory of Conſciouſneſs of patt 
Actions, as we find our Minds always are of a great Part of ours, 
and ſometimes of them all, the Union or Separation of ' ſuch a 
ſpiritual Subſtance would make no Variation of perſonal Iden- 
tity, any more than that of any Particle of Matter does. Any 
Subſtance vitally united to the preſent thinking Being, is a Part 
of that very ſame Self which now is: Any Thing united to it 
by a Conſciouſneſs of former Actions, makes alſo a Part of the. 
fame Self, which is the fame both then and now. 
| Tar , 5. Perſon, as I take it, is the Name of this 
. ec | | 2 Wbere- ever. a Man finds what he calls 
5 inf there I think another may ſay is the 
ame Perſon. It is a Forenſick Term appropria- 
ting Actions and their Merit; ang ſo belongs only to intelligent 
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Agents. capable of a" Law, and Happineſs and | 
Perfonality extends it fe beyond ron on ie it 
paſt, only by Conſciouſneſs, whereby it becomes concerned 
accoulitable, owns and imputes to it /e/f paſt Actions, juſt upon 
the ſame Ground, and ſor the Rexfor” that Ie does the 

preſent. All 1 ina Me Happineſs, the 
unavoidable Concomitant © of Contioulnes, that which 
conſcious of "Pleaſure and Pain, that that Self 


is conſcious, ould” be happy whatever 
Actions it cance recon, 0 or Were 
by 
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2. without any Demetit at r ſu 
'd now for what he tad Gone in another Liſe 
could be made to have no Conſciouſneſs at all, what Diffe- 
rence is there between that Puniſhment, and 
miſerable ? And therefore conformable'to this, the Apoſtle 
us, that the Day, when every one ſhall receive accord- 

ing to his Doings, the Secrets of all Hearts ſpall be laid 
ſentence ſhall be juſtify d by the Conſciouſneſs all Per- 
ſons ſhall have, that themſelves, in what Bodies ſoever they ap- 
pear, or What Subſtances ſoever that Conſciouſneſs adheres to, 
are the /ame that committed thoſe Actions, and deſerve that 

Puniſhment for them. & 

H. 27. I am apt enough to think I have, in rreating of this 
made ſome Suppoſitions that will look ſtfange to 
ſome Readers, and any they are ſo in themſelyes * But yet, 
I'think, they are ſuch as are pardonable in this Igndtance we 
are in of the Nature of that thinking Thing that is in us, and. 
which we look on as our Selbe. Did we know. what it was, 
or how it was tied to a certain Syſtem of fleeting Animal Spi- 
rits; or whether it could, or could not perform its Operations 


f 


mh 


of Thinking and M out of a Body organized as. ours is ; 
ud wc! kt ha in 68d, W 0 ene fuck Sy tet 
ever be united to any but _ ſuch upon the right Con- 


ſtitution of whoſe Organs ddepend, we might 
ſee the Abſurdity of ae - thoſe Suppoſitions I have made, 
But taking as we ordinarily now do (in the Dark concerning 
theſe Matters) the Soul of a Man, for an immaterial Subſtance, 

independent from Matter, and indifferent alike to it all, — 
can from the Nature of Things be no Abſurdity at all, to ſup- 
poſe,” that the ſame Soul may, at different Times, be united 


to dork Bodies, and vith them make up, for that Time 
one 


:, 4 py _ : f "a , K e 
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fg Wade uy a: art, WIPE ©, Body to Morrow, and | 


in that ſelf, 2 
2 We, dn Rar. a vital Fart of 22 himſelf, as well 


©. a, Part, of a Sheep's Body | 


5.28, To concude, whatever Subſtance be- 


75 Dif 71% gins tocxiſt, it muſt, during its Exiſtence, ne- 
from ul Uſe 77 ceſſarily be the ſame: [Whatever Compoſitions of 
ee ad N of Subſtances begin to exiſt, during the Union 

of thoſe Subſtances, the Concrete muſt be the 


fame : wa Mode begins to exiſt, during its Ex iſtence, 


it i the ſame: Aud ſo, if the Com olition be of diſtinct Sub- 
ſtances, and different Modes, the ſame Rule holds. Whereby 
it ae 3 that the Difficulty. or Obſcurity that has been 

Matter, rather riſes >= the Names ill uſed, than 


E- - Obſcarity in Things themſelves... For 2 | 


he ſpectfick Idea, to. hich the Name is applied, if 
that Libs be ſteadily kept to, 1 Doran * 12 Thing into 
rar "no 5 Nl ow will ably. be conceived, and ow. 0 
* wy Ny Fo 1 9 n ng | 
or 4 ratian Spirit be 

Continued Ex 735 wap A Man, tis 3 to know 1 be Ge 
2 mae: . ſame, Man, viz. the ſame & irit, whether 8 

WM: 's 

Poing a rational Spirit vi 1 a Bod 
certain” ANG of Parts 12 Wade en whilſt — 
Ae inal e with that vital Conformation of Parts, though 
continued in fleeting ſucceſſi ve ol, remains, it will be; the 
. ſame Man. 5 if to any one the Idea ol Man MT. 
vital Union 8 long as that vital 
_ Union and 885 5 remains, in a Concrete, no otherwiſe the 
ſame, but by a continued Succeſſon of fleeting Particles, it will 
be the /ame Man, For whatever be the Compoſition, whereof 
the Complex Idia is made, whenever Exiſtence makes it one 
particular Thing under one Denomination, the ſame Exiſtence 


continued, preſerves it the ſame Individual, we 5 fame 
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The Dofiriae of ideariry and Diverſiry; contin in this 
Chapter, the Biſhop of Worceſter pretends to be inconſiſtent with 
theDoQrines of the Chriſtian Faith, concerning the Reſatreti- 
on of the Dead. His Way of arguing from it, is this: He ſays, 
the Reaſon of believing the Reſurrettion of the [ame my wþon Mr. 

Locke” 4 
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Tate or in a Body, will be the eme Aan. Sub- 
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8 Of Wentivy and Diverfity. 255 
Locke“ Groimes, is ſrum the Idea of entity. 0 1 
_ which'onr Author þ anſwers : Give me Leave, + bs bis 3 £2 
my Lord, to ſay, that the Reaſon of believing any Letter to ib 
Articles of cheGnriſtiatiFairh(ſach as yourLord- Word f 
hip is here ſpeaking of, to me, and an my Worceſſer, 
Grounds, is its being a part of Divine Revelati- p. 157, G 
on: Upon this Ground I believed it before I ei: ot 
ther wrir tbat Chapter of Identity and Diverſity, and before I ever 
thought of choſe Propoſitions which your Crdſhip quotes out 
of that Chapter, and upon the fame” Ground I believe it ſtill; 
and not from my Idea of Identity, This Saying of your Lordſhip's 
therefore, being a Propoſition neither ſelf- evident, nor allowed 
by me to be true, remains to be proved. So that your Founda- 
tion failing, all your large Super ſtructure built thereon, comes 


to nothing. 


Bat my Lord, before we go any further, I crave Leave hum- | 


bly to repreſent to your Lordſhip, that I thonght you under- 
took to make out, that my Notion of Ideas was inconſi ent <vith the 
Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. But that which your Lordſhip in- 
ſtances in here, is not, that I yer know, an Article of the Chriſtian 
Faith. - The Reſurrefjon of the Dead, 1 acknowledge to be an Ar- 
ricle of the Chriftian Faith : Bur chat the Reſurrection of the ſame. 
Boch, in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the [ae Body, is an Article, of 
the Chriſtian Faith, is, what, I confeſs, I do not yet know. 
In the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, are contained all 


the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith) I find our Savicur and the Apo- 


ſtles to preach the Reſurrection of the Dead, and the Reſurrect ion 
| from the Dead in many Places: But I do not remember anꝶ Place 
where the Reſurrection of the ſame B:dy is ſo much as mentioned, 
Nay, which is very remarkable in the Caſe, I do not remember 
in any Place of the New Teſtament (where the general Reſur- 
reQion at the laſt Day is ſpoken of) any ſuch. Expreſſion as the 
Reſurrect᷑lom of the Body, much leſs'of the ſam-e Bx. 

I ſay the general Reſurreſtion ar the laſt Day: Becauſe. 
where the Reſurrectjon of ſome particular Perſons preſent - 
ly upon our Saviour's Reſurrection is mention- 8 _ | 


ed, the Words are, * The Graves were opened, Matt. xvii. 


and m Bodi s of Saints, vbich flept, aroſe, and $22 53- 
came ont of the Graves after biz Reſurreftion, and 


went into the Holy City, and appeared Jo mapy : of which pecu of 


liar Way of ry of this Reſurrection, the Paſſage it (elf 
gives a Reaſon in 


there were two Proofs, their Graves were opened, and their. 
Bodies nat only gone out of them, but appeared to be the ſame 
| S ro 


| eſe Words, appeared to 7 i. e, thoſe 
who ſlept, appeared, ſo as to be known to be riſen» Bur this 
could not be known, unleſs they brought with them the Exvi- 
denee, that they were thoſe who had been dead, wherect 


— 
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| "thoſe who had known them formerly alive, and knew them 
to be dead and buried. 41 if they sf . who had 
been dead fo long, that all who knew them once alive, were 
now gone, thoſe to whom they appeared might baye known them 


to be Men; but could not have known they were riſen from the 


Dead, 'becauſe they never knew they had been dead. All that 


by their appearing they could have known, was, that they were 


ſo living Strangers, of whoſe Reſurrection they knew no- 


ching. "Twas ary therefore, that they ſhould come in ſuch 
Na 


Bodies, as mipht.in Make and Size, c, appear to be the ſame 


they had before, that they might be known to thoſe of their Ac» 
quaintaunce, hom they appeared to. And it is probable they. 


were ſuch as were newly dead, whoſe. Bodies were not yet diſſol- 
| 9 3 and. therefore, tis particularly ſaid here, 
(differently from what is ſaid of the general Reſurrefion) that 
their Bodies aroſe ; becauſe: they were the ſame that were then ly- 

in their Graves, the Moment before they roſe. 
But your Lordſhip endeavours to prove it muſt be the ſame Be- 
«& And ler us grant, that your Lordſhip, nay, others too, 
think you have proved it muſt be the ſame Body; will you there- 


| fore ſay, that he holds what is inconſiſtent with an Article of 
Faith, who having never ſeen this your Lordſhip's Interpretation 


ol the Scripture, nor your Reaſons for the ſame Body, in your 


Senſe of ſame Body; or, if he has ſeen them, yet not unde / ſſand · 


Ing them, or not perceiving the Force of them, believes what 

the Scripture” propoſes to him, viz. That at the laſt Day, the 

Dead ſball bs raiſs4, without, 

the very fame Bodies or no?; . | | oo oo 
" Tkndw your Lordſhip pretends not to ere& your particular In- 


rerpreterions of Scripture into Articles of Faith; And if you do 
Dead ſhall be raiſed, believes that Article 


not, he thar believes th 
of Faith which the Seripture propoſes: And cannot be accuſed 


_ of holding any Thing menten with it, il it ould happen, 


that what he, holds N inconſifent with another Propoſition, 


N=. That the Dead ſhall be raiſed with the ſam: Bedias, in your Lord - 


ſhip's 'Senſe, "which I do not find propoſed in Holy Writ as 
Article of Bach > eee en mene 


* Bar your Lordſhip argues, it muſt be the {ame Body; which, as. | 


Fon explain /ame Body + 2s not the ſame individual 
+ f. 34, 33. F 


bere ; i. e, as I underſtand it, the ſame individual Particles of 


Matrer, which were, ſome Time or other during his Life here, 


ft. 


vixally united to his Soul. 
F. „ EI, 8 vour 


without determining whether it ſhall be with 


13 


rticles of Matter, which were united at the Point 

DOC”. Toy” of Death. Nor the ſame Particles of Mitter, that. 
the Sinner bad at tle Time of the, Commiſſion of his Sins, But that it | 
muſt be the ſame material Subſtance wwhich cuas vitally. united to the Soul 
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Lour firſt Argument to prove, that in nut be the ſame Body in 
this Senſe of 8 is taken from theſe 9 54 
Words of our Saviour, 4 thus ars in the Graves * P.37. 
ſpall bear bis Voice,\ and foall cons forth" + From 

whence your Lordſhip argues, That theſe Words, f John. y.28, 
all that are in\theiv'Graves, relate to" nd other Sub- 29. 
than what was united to the So in Life; be: 
cauſe a different rg = Fu cannot be ſail'to be in the Graves, an to 
- come out of them. bich Words of your Lordſhip's, 11 they 
prove any Thing, prove that the Soul too is lodg i in the Grave, 
and raiſed out of it at the laſt Day. For your Lordſhip ſays, 
Can a different. Subſtance be ſald to be in their Graves, and come out of 
them ? So that according to this Interpretation of [theſt Words 
of our Saviour; No other Subſtance being raiſed, but what heart 
his Voice ; and no other Subſtance hearing his Voice, bur What 
being called, comes out of the Grave; and ns aber Subſtance 
coming out of the Grave, but what was in the Grave, any one 
muſt conclude, that the Soul, unleſs it be in the Grav will 
male no part of the her ſon that is raiſed, walrſ, as your Lord- 
ſhip argues againſt me, * You can make it ont, that 4255 
4 Subſtance which never was in the Grave, may come * P. 34. 
2 or that the Soul is'no en ese. 

But letting afide' the Subftancs of the Soul, another Thing. 

that will make any one doubt, whether this your Interpretati- 

on of out Saviour s Words be neceſſary to be received as their - q 

true Senſe, is, That it will not be very cafily re. | . 

conciled to-your- Saying, f yon do not mean by 4 P. 34. | : 
the ſame Body, The ſame individual Particle? 

which avere united at the Point ef. Death. And yet 


| 
| 
| 


ticles but ſuch as were united at the" Point of Death; becauſe 
you mean no other Subſtance but whit combs out of the Grave; and 
no Sub ſtance, no Particles come out, you, lay, but what were in the. | 
Grave; and I think your 2 not ſay, that the Parti- J 
cles that were ſeparate from the Body by Perſfiration before the 5 
Point of Death, were 12 in the Grave. 3 ws Ix 
But your Lordſhip, I find, has an Anſwer to w_ Ty 
this, viz. * That by comparing this withotber Places, * P. 37. | 
you find that the Words Lof our Saviour above quo- 2 
ted] are to be underſtood of the — ue of the Body, to which the Sou} 
was united, and not to (I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip writ of ) thoſe in- 
di vidual Particles, i. e. thoſe individual Particles that are in the 
Grave at the Reſurrection. For ſo they muſt be read, to make 
your Lordfſhip's Senſe entire, and to the Purpoſe of your An- 
wer here: And then' methinks this laſt Senſe of our Saviour's 
Words given by you Lordthip, wholly overturns the Senſe 
which you have given of them aboye, where from thoſe Words 


| you 
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+ You preſsthe Belief of che ReſurreQion of the + fame Body; by 
this ſtrong Argument, that a Sbſtance could not, upon hearing 
the Voic e of Chrift, con: ont f the | Grave, which cv. never in the 

Grave. There (as far as IL can underſtand your Words) you 
n argues that our Saviout's Words muſt be ondectiond 
of the Particles in the Grave, axles, as your Lordſhip ſays, 
one can make it aut, that a Subſtance which never: was in the Grave, 
may, come aut of it. Aud here your Lordſhip-expreſly ſays, That 
our Saviour Mord are to be underſtood of the Subſt.ince of that. Body, 
to <uhich.. the Soul cba [at any time] united, and not to theſe indivi- 
dual Particles that are in tbe Grave. Which. pur together, ſeems 
to me to ſay, That our Saviour's Words are to be under ſtood of 
thoſe Particles only that are in the Grave, aud not of thoſe par- 
ou only. which are in the Grave, but of others alſo, which 
ve at avy Time been vitally united to the Jou, but never were 

| in the Grave. | . 3 4's; av ers ext 3 * ki 
be next Text your Lordſhip brings to make the Reſurreftion 
„ of the, ſame Boch, in pour Senſe, an Article of 
„Cor, v. * Faith, are the e Words ,of St. Paul; Four we 
10. Muſt all appear beſore the Fudginent-Seat\ of Chriſt, 
4, + that overy one maj. receive theThirgs done in this Bo: 
7 F. 38. dy, according to that be bath dona, cubether it be good 
9 or bad. To wbich your Lordſhip ſubjoins f this 


Queſtion : Can theſe Words be, underftood of avy other material Sal- 


K. but that in hich; theſe; Things «vere done? Anſwer, A 
in may ſuſpend his determining the Meaning of the Apoſtle 
to be, that a Sinner ſhall ſuffer for his Sins in the very ſame Bo- 
wherein he committed them: Becauſe St. Paul does not ſay 
Wall have the very ſame Body, when he ſuffers, that he had 


| fe 
when he finn d. The 1 5 ſays indeed, done in his Body. The 
Body he had, aud did Things in at Five or Fifteen, was, no 
dout » bis Body, as much as that, which he did Things in at 
ity, was bis „though bis Body were not the very ſame Body at 
thoſe different Ages: And ſo will the Body, which he ſhall have 
aſter the ReſarreQion, be his Body, though it be not the very 
ſame with that, which he had ac Five or Fifteen, or Fifty, He 
that at Threeſcore is broke on the Wheel, for a Murder he 
committed at .Twenty, is puniſhed for what he did in bis Body, 
though the Body he has, I. e. bis Body at Threeſcore be not the 
ſame, i. e. made up of the ſame individual Particles of Matter, 
that that Body was, which he had forry Years before. When 
your Lordſhip has reſolv'd with your ſelf, what that ſame im- 
mutable be is, which at the laſt Judgment ſhall receive the 
Things done in bis Body, your Lordſhip will eaſily fee, that 
the Body he had when an Embryo in the Womb, when a Child 
praying in Coats, when a Man marrying a Wiſe, and when 
r 
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dying of a Conſumption, at laſt, which he _ 
| | have 


SY 
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have af er ee are each of them hi Body, though 


neither of them be the ſame Body, the one with the other. 

Dat farther to , your, Lordſhip's (Waſtion, Car theſe. Words: be 

wnder flood of any, otber qyaterial Subſtance, but that Body in wl ich theſe 

Things, were done,?,1,au/wer,:;Thele, Words of St, Paul jay be ar 

derſtvod ef another materia] Suhſtad ce, than PR iy; in Fohich- theſe 
lung! were done becauſe. your Lordſhip reac 

me. a ſtrong Reaſon ſo. to nyderffand them. Tour „ 


Lordfhip lays, , H bat. you ds ht ſay the ſame Far P. 34. 


ticles of Matter aubich the Sinner had at the very Time..." .. +. 4 
of the Commiſſion of bis Sine, ſhall be raiſe, at the lei Day And 
your Lordſhip gives this, caſon for, it: Wp enn 1G 
tben à long Sinner muſt have a vaſt Boch, cunſidering t P.35. a, 
the continiagy {pending ef Particles by: Perſpiration... |. ,, 7 
| Now, my Lord, if the Apoſtle's Wards, as your, Lordſhip would 
argue, cannot be underſtood f any other material Subſtance, but that 
Body, in which theſe Things were dene ;; and no Body upon the Re- 
moyal or Change of tome of the Faxciles that of, 1 Time 
£ 


makes. it up, is the ſame material. Subſtance; or the ſame Bo- 


dy3 it will, 1 think,. thence foll at either the Sinner muſt 
* all che ſame individual Bade wiel united to his Sol, 

hen he is rajſed, that he had ee to his Soul, when 
he ſinn d: Or elſe St. Paul's Words here cannot be underſiopd 
to mean che ſame Bech in which ihe T kings avere dune. For if there 
were other Particles of Matter in the Body, wherein the Thing 
was done, than in that which is rais d, that which is rais'd can- 


not be the Jams Boch in which they were, done: Unleſs that a- 


lone, which has juft all the ſame individual Particles wben any 
Action is done, being; che ſame Body wherein it was done, that 
alſo, which has not the ſame. individual Particles wherein that 
Action was done, can be the ſame Body wherein it was done ; 
which is iu Effect to make the ſame Body ſometimes to be the 
ſame, and ſometimes not the ſame... | | 


SS F7 


Your Lordſhip thinks it ſuffices to make the-/ame Body to have | 


not all, but no other Particles of Matter, bat ſuch as were ſome- 
time or other vitally united to the Soul before : But ſuch a Bo- 
dy, made up Part of the Particles ſometime, or other vitally 
united to the Soul, is no more the ſame . Body wherein the Acti- 
ons were done in the diſtant Parts of the long Sinzer's Life, than 
that is the ſame Body in which a quarter, or half, or three 
uarters of the ſame Particles, that made it up, are wanting. 
For Example, A Sinner has aded here in his Body an hundred 
Years; he is raiſed at the laſt Day, but with what Body? The 
ſame, ſays-your Lordſhip, that be added in; becauſe St. Paul 
ſays, he malt receive the Things done in his Body : What therefore 
muſt his Body at the Reſurrection conſiſt of &. Mult it conſiſt of 
all che Particles of Matter that have ever bcen virally united 085 
| gs by 


es, me, and gives 
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5 W Succeſſion, have all of them made up 
| 79 1 « y wherein he did Theſe Thin 43 
P. 23. © your Lordſhip, “chat would make bis Body too 
deu; it ſuſſices to make the ſame Body in Which 


the nge were done, that it conſiſts of ſome of the Particles, 
and noother but ſuch as were, ſometime during his Life, vital- 
ly united to his Soul. Bur, according to this A t, his Bo- 


at the Reſurrection, being, as your Lordſhip ſeems to limi 
it, near the ſame Size it was in ſome Part of his Life, it will 
more eee Body in Which the Things were done in the di- 
it Parts of his Life, than that is the ſame Body, in which half 
3 Hiro quarters or more of the individual Matter that made 


p, is now wanting. For Example, Let bis Body at fif- 


Years. old confiſt of a Million of Parts: five hundted thou- 
ud at leaſt of thoſe Parts will be different from thoſe which 

up b Body at ten'Years, and at an hundred. So that to 
take the numerical Particles; that made up his Body at fiſty, or 
any ocher Seafon of his Lie; or to gather them 1 
out of thoſe which at different Times have fi ly been vi- 
_ tally united co his Soul, they will no more make the ſame Bo- 

, which was bir, wherein ſome of his Actions were done; than 
rat is the ſame Body, which has but half the ſame Particles : 
And yet all your Lordſhip's Argument here for the ſame Body, 
Is, becauſe” Sc. Paul ſays, it muſt be bi: Body in which''the/e 
Things dee done ; which it could not be, if any other —— 
Were joln d 0 it, i. e, if any other Particles of Matter made up 
the Body, which were ust vitally voited to the Soul when the 


l ar your Lordſkj ſays, + That tos do ns 
es 1 uthip fays, 1 do mt 
n ſays ſame individual Particles tial up the 
Body at the Reſurrection] which were united at tho 
Point of Death, for there muſt be a great Alzeration in them of a lin- 
| ring Diſeaſe, as if a fat Man falls into a Conſumption, Becauſe, 
Lis ikely, your ip thinks theſe Particles of a decrepit, 
waſted, Aileen d Body, would be too few, or unſit to make 
ſuch a plump, ftrong, vigorous, well-fiz'd Body, as it has plea- 
ſed your Lordſhipto proportion out in your Thoughts to Men 
at the Reſurrectiod; therefore ſome ſmall Portion of the 
Particles formerly united vitally to that Man's Soul, ſhall be re- 
aſſumed to make up bis Body to the Bulk your Lordſhip judges 
convenient; but the greateſt Part of them ſhall be left out to 
àvoid the making his Body more vaſt than your Lordſhip thinks 
Will be fit, as appears by theſe your Lordſhip's 

* P. 33. Words immediately following, viz. * That you 
r do not ſay the ſame Particles the inner had at the very 
ma bo Sins ; for then a long Sinner muſt have a vaſt 
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Bat then, pray, my Lord, what maſt the Embryo do, who dy- 
ing within a few Hours after his Body was vitally united to his 
Soul, has no Particles of Matter, which were formerly united 
to it, to make up his Body of that Size and Proportion which 


no Lordſhip ſeems to require in Bodies at the Reſurrection? 


maſt we believe he ſhall remain content with that ſmall Pit- 
tance of Matter, and that yet imperfe& Body to Eternity, be- 
cauſe it is an Article of Faith to believe the Reſurrection of the ve 
ry ſame Body? i. e. made up of only ſuch Particles as have been 
vitally united to the Soul. For if it be fo, as | 
— Lordſhip ſays, * That Life is the Reſult of the * P. 43. 

nion of Soul and Body, it will follow, That the 

Body of an Embryo dying in the Womb, may be very little, not 
the thouſandth Part of any ordinary Man. For ſince from the 


firſt Conception and beginning of Formation it has Life, and 
Life is the Reſult of the Union of the Soul with the Body; an Embryo, 


that ſhall die either by the untimely Death of the Mother, or 
by any other Accident preſently: after it has Life, muſt accord- 


ing to your Lordſhip's Doctrine, remain a Man not an Inch 


long to Eternity; becauſe there are not Particles of Matter, for- 
merly united to his Soul, to make him bigger; and no other 
can be made uſe of to that Purpoſe: Though what greater Cons 
gruity the Soul hath with any Particles of Matter, which were 
once vitally united to ĩt, but are now fo no longer, than it hath 
with Particles of Matter, which it was never united to, would 
be hard to determine, if that ſhould be demanded. 

By theſe and not a few other the like "Conſequences, one 
may ſee what Service — do to Religion, and the Chriſtian 
Doctrine, who raiſe Queſtions, and make Artieles of Faith a- 
bout the Reſwrrefion of the ſame Body, where the Scripture ſays 
nothing of the ſame Boch; or if it does, it is with | 
no ſmall Reprimand * to thoſe who make ſuch * 1 Cor» xv, 
an Enquiry. But ſome Man will: ſay, How are the 35. &c. 
Dead raiſed up? And with cubat Body do they come? 

Thou' Fool, that which thou ſocveſt, is not quickned except it die, And 
that which thou ſoweſt, thou ſotbeſt not that Body that ſall be, but bare 
Grain, it may chance of Wheat, or of ſome other Grain. But God giveth 
it a Body as it l bath pleaſed, him. Words I think ſufficient to 
deter us from determining any thing for or againſt the ſame 
Body being raiſcd at the laſt Day. It ſuffices, that all the Dead 

all be raiſed, and every one appear aud anſwer for the Things 
done in this Life, and receive according to the Things he hath 
done in his Body, whether Good or Bad. He that believes this, 
and has ſaid nothing inconſiſtent herewith, I preſume may and 
muſt be acquitted from being guilty of any Thing incor oſtent 
with the Article of the Reſi 1 of the Dead. | 10 

| . . > is * 
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But your Lordihip, to prove the Reſurrectiom of the ſame Bady to 
de an Article of Feith, farther asks, f How (ould it be 

TP. 38. ſaid, if any other Subſtance le joined to the Soul at the 

Reſurrection, as its Body, that they were the Things 


done in or by ibe Body? Anſev. Juſt as it may be ſaid of a Man at 


an hundred Years old, that hath then another Subſtance joined 
to his Soul, than he bad at tweuty, that the Murder or Drunk- 
cnneſs he was guilty of at twenty, were Things done in the Body 
Flow by the Body comet in here, I do not ſee. - _ * 

Your Lordſhip adds, Ard St. Panl's Diſpute about the Manner of 
r.1iſing the Body, might ſoon have ended, if there were no Neceſſity of ihe 


ſame Body. Anſw. When I underſtand what Argument there is 


in theſe Words to prove the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, 
without a Mixture of ane new Atom of Matter, I ſhall know: 
what to ſay to it. In the mean Time this I underſtand, That 
St. Paul wauld have put as thort am End to all Diſputes about 
this Matter, if he had ſaid. That there was a Neceſſi!y ef the ſame 
Body, or that ir ſhould be the ſame Body. 81 * 
I be next Text of Scripture you bring for the 
| 2 Cor. xv. ſame Body is, x If there be no Reſurrection of tbe 
18. Dead, then is not Chrift raiſed, From which your 
p. 38. Lordſhip argues, t ſeems then other Bodies are to be 

| . raiſed as bis vas, I grant other Dead, as cer- 


tainly raiſed as Cirift was; for elſe his Reſurre&ion would be of 


no Uſe to Mankind. Bur I do not fee how it follows, that they 
Mall be raiſed with the ſame Body as Chriſt was raiſed with the 
ſame Body, as your Lordſhip infers in'theſe Words annexed; 
And can there be any T oubt, whether bis Boy dat the ſame material 
Sabſtance which was united to his Soul before. Tanſwer, None at 


all; nor that it had juſt the ſame diſtinguiſhed Lineaments and 
Marks, yea, and the ſame Wouuds that ir had at the Lime of 
his Death. If therefore your Lordſhip will argue from ether Be- 
dies being raiſed as bis was, That they muſt keep Proportion with 


his in Sameneſs; then we muſt believe, that every Man ſhall be 


raiſed with the ſame Linea ment and other Notes of Diſtin&ion 
he had at the Time of his Death, even with his Wounds yet 


open, if he had any, becauſe. our Saviour was ſo raiſed, which 


ſeems ro me ſcarce reconcileable with what yonr 
4 P. 34 Lordſhip ſays, æ of a fat Man falling into a Con- 


 -ſumption, and dying. | | 
Bat whether it will conſiſt or no with your Lordſhip's Mean- 


ing in that Place, this to me ſeems a Conſequence that will 


need to be better proved, viz. That our Bodies muſt be raiſed 


the ſame,” juſt as our Saviour's was : Becauſe. St. Paul ſays, if 
there be no Reſurrection of the Dead, then. is Chriſt not riſen. | For it 


way be a good Conſequence, Chriſt is riſcn, and therefore there 
ſhall be a Reſurrection of the Dead; and yet this may not be a 


good 
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good Conſequence, Chriſt was rai ed with the ſame Body he had 
at his Death, therefore all Men ſhall be raiſed with the ſame 
Body they had at their Death, contrary to what your Lordſhip 
ſays concerning a fat Man dying of a Conſumption. But the Caſe 
I thiok far different betwixt our Saviour, and thoſe to be raiſed 
at the laſt Day. 

1. His Body ſaw not Corruption, and therefore to give him ana- 
ther Body, new molded, mixed with other Particles, which were 
not contained in it as it lay in the Grave, whole and entire as 
it was laid there, had been to deſtroy his Body to frame him a 
new one without any Need. But why with the remaining Par- 
ticles of a Man's Body long ſince diſſolved and molder'd into 
Duſt and Atoms, (whereof poſſibly a great Part may have un- 
dergone Variety of Changes, and entered into other Concretions 
even in the Bodies of other Men) other new Particles of Matter 
mixed with them, may not ſerve to make his Body again, 
as well as the Mixture of new and different Particles of Matter 
with the old, did in the Compaſs of his Life make bis Body, I 
think no Reaſon can be given; | 


'This may ſerve to ſhew, why though the Materials of our Sa- 


viour's Body were not changed at his Reſurrection; yet it does 
not ſollow, but that the Body of a Man dead and rotten in his 
Grave, or burnt, may at the laſt Day have ſeveral new Particles 
in it, and that withour any Inconvenience: Since whatever 
Matter is vitally united to 575 Soul, is bis Body, as much as is 
that which was unitedto it when he was born, or in any other 
Part of his Life, / 

2. In the next Place, the Size, Shape, Figure, and Lineaments 


of our Saviour's Body, even to his Wounds, into which doubt- 


ing Thomas put his Fingers and his Hand, were to be kept in 


the raiſed Body of our Saviour, the ſame they were at his 
Death, to be a Convittion to his Diſciples, ro whom he ſhewd 
himſelf, and who were ro be Wirnefles of his Reſurrection, that 


their Maſter, the very ſame Man, was crucified, dead and buri- 
ed, and raiſed again, and therefore he was bandled by them, 


and eat before them after he was riſen, to give them in all 


Points ſull Satisfaction, that it was really he, the ſame, and not 
another, not a Spectre or Apparition of him: Though I do not 
think your Lordſhip will thence argue, that becauſe others are 
to be raiſed as he <vas, therefore it is neceſſary to believe, that be- 


cauſe he eat after his Reſurrection, others at che laſt Day ſhall - 


eat and drink after they are raiſed from the Dead, which ſeems 
to me as good an Argument, as becauſe his undiſſolved Body 
was raiſed out of the Grave, jaſt as it there lay intire, without 
the Mi ture of any new Particles; therefore the corrupted and 
conſum d Bodies of the Dead at the Reſurrection, ſhall be new 


framed only out of thoſe ſcatter d Particles whicz were once vi- 
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tally united to their Souls, without the leaſt Mixture of any | 
one ſingle Atom of new Matter. But at the iaſt Day, when all 
Men are raiſed, there will be no Need to be uſſured of any one 
particular Man's Reſurrection. Tis enough that every one 
ſhall appear before the Judgment - Seat of Chriſt, to receive ac- 
cording to what he had done in his former Life; but in what 
Sort of Body he ſhall appear, or ot what Particles made up, the 
Scripture having ſaid nothing, but that it ſhall be a ſpiritual 
Body raiſed in Incorruption, it is not for me to determine. 0 
Four Lordſhip asks, * Were they {who ſaw our Sa- 
* P. 39. viour after his Refurre&ion] Witneſſes only for ſome 
| material Subſtance then united to his Soul ? I anſwer, 
I beg your Lordſhip to conſider, whether you ſuppoſe our 
Saviour was known'to be the ſame Man (to the Witneſſes that 
were to ſee him, and reflify his Reſurrection) by his Soul, that 
could neither be ſeen nor known to be the ſame; or by his 
Body, that could be ſeen, and by the diſcernible StruQure and 
Marks of it, be known to be the ſame ? When your Lorſhip 
has reſolved that, all that you ſay in that Page, will anſwer it 
felf. But becauſe one Man cannot know another to be the ſame, 
bur by the outward viſible Lineaments, and ſenſible Marks he 
has been wont to be known and diftinguiſhed by, will your 
Lordſhip therefore argue, That the Great Judge, at tbe laſt 
Day, who gives to each Man, whom he raiſes, his new Body, 
ſhall not be able ro know who is who, unleſs he gives to every 
one of them a Body, juſt of the ſame Figure, Size and Fea- 
tures, and made up of the very ſame individual Particles he 
had in his former Life? Whether ſuch a Way of arguing for the 
Reſurrefion of the ſame Body, to he an Article of Faith, contributes 
much to the ſtrengthening the Credibility of the Article of the 
— of the Dead, I ſhall leave to the Judgment of 
Others | | | by 
py Farther, for the proving the Reſurrection of the 
* P. 40. ſame Body, to be an Article of Faith, your Lordſhip 
7 1 + ſays, But the Apoſtle inſiſts ubon the Reſurrection 
of Chriſt, not meerly as an Argument of the Poſſibility of ours, but of 
the Certainty of it; f becauſe he roſe, as the Firſt- 
T x Cor. xv. Fruits; Chriſt the Firſt-Fruits, afterwards they 
20, 23. that are Chriſt's at his coming. 'An/w. No doubt, 
the Reſurrection of Chriſt is a Proof of the Certainty 
of our Reſurre&ion. But is it therefore a Proof of the Reſur- 
rection of the ſame Body, conſiſting of the ſame individual Parti- 
cles which concurr'd to the making up of our Body here, with- 
out the Mixture of any one other Particle of Matter? I confeſs 
I ſee no ſuch Conſequence. _ + - FRE york On TE As 
| But your Lordſhip goes on; || St. Paul was 
H P. 40. aware of the ObjeGions in Mew's Minds, 1 1 
Wy & Reſur- 
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Keſurrection of the ſame Body; and "tis of great Conſequence. as to 
this Article, to fhew upon what Grounds be proceeds, But ſome 
Men will fay, How are the Dead raiſed up, and with what 
Body do they come ? Firſt be ſh cos, that the ſeminal Parts of Plants 
are egy inprov'd ty the ordinary Providence of God, in the 
Manner of their Vegeiation. Anſw. I do net perfectly nnderſtand, 
what it is for the ſeminal Parts of Plants to be cvonderfully improved 
I the ordinary Providence of God, in the Manner of their Vegetation 
Or elſe, perhaps, I ſhould better ſee how this here tends to the 
Proof of rhe Reſurrection of theſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe. 
It continues, | They ſow bare Grain of Wheat, 
or of ſome other Grain, but God giveth it a Bo- | P. 40. 
dy, as it hath pleafed bim, and to every Seed his 
own Body. Here, ſays your, Lordſhip, is an Identity of the mate= 
rial Subſtance ſuppoſed. It may be ſo. But to me a Diverſity of 
_ the material Subſtance, i. e. of the component Particles, is bere 
ſuppoſed, or in direct Words ſaid. For the Words | | 
of St. Paul taken altogether, run thus, * That * V. 37. 
ephich thou ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt not that Body which 
ſhall be, but bare Grain, and ſo on, as your Lordſhip has ſet down 
the Remainder of them. From which Words of St. Paul, the 
natural Argument ſeems to me to ſtand thus. If the Body that 
is put in the Earth in ſowing, is not that Body which ſhall be, then 
the Body that is put in the Grave, js not that, i. e. the ſame B.- 
dy that ſpall be. N 
But your Lordſhip proves it to be the ſam? Body by theſe three 
Greek Words of the Text, To ita ou, which 
your Lordſhip interprets thus, * Thar proper Body P. 40. 
ol ich belones to it. Anſwer, Indeed by thoſe Greek 
Words To ide gd, whether our Tranſlators have. rightly 
render'd them his own Body, or your Lord{hip more rightly, that 
proper Body which belongs to it, 1 D underſtood no more but 
this, that in the Production of Wheat, and other Grain from 
'Seed, God continued every Species diſtin&, ſo that from Grains 
of Wheat ſown, Root, Stalk, Blade, Ear and Grains of Wheat 
were produced, and not thoſe of Barley; and ſo of the reſt, 
which I took to be the Meaning of 10 every Seed his vun Body. 
No, ſays your Lordſhip, theſe Words prove, That to every 
Plant of Wheat, and to every Grain of Wheat produced in it, 
is given the proper Body that belongs to it, is the ſame Body with 
the Grain that was ſown. Anſcv. This, I confeſs, I do not un- 
ce:fRtand ; becauſe | do not nnderſtand how one individual Grain 
can be the ſame with twenty, bfty, or an hundred individual 
Grains; for ſuch ſometimes is the Increaſe. | 
But your Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your 
Lordſhip, f Every Seed having that Body in little 1 P. 4% 
which is afterwards ſo mach inlarged; and in Grain 
U z 
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"the Seed is corrupted before its Germination ; but it hath its proper orga- 
nical Parts, which make it the ſame Body with that which it grows up 
10. For although Grain be not divided into Lobes, as otber Seeds are, 
et it bath been found, by the moſt accurate O:ſervations, that un 
ſeparating the Mcmiranes, theſe ſeminal Parts are diſcerned in them , 
_- which afterwards grow up to that Body which cue call Corn. In which 
Words I crave Leave to obſerve, char your Lordſhip ſuppoles, 
that a Body may be enlarged bythe Addition of an hundred or 
a thonſand Times as much Bulk as its oon Matter, and 4 
continue the ſame Body; which, I confe(s, 1 cannot underſtand. 
But in the next Place, if that could be ſo; and that the Plant, 
in its full Growth at Harveſt, increaſed by a Thouſand or a Mil- 
lion of Times as much new matter added to it, as it bad when 
it lay in little concealed in the Grain that was ſown, was the 
very ſame Body: Yer 1 do not think that your Lordſhip will 
ſay, that every minute, inſenfible, and inconceivably ſmall 
Grain of the hundred Grains, contained in that little organized 
ſemjnal Plant, is every one of them the very ſame with that Grain 
which contains that whole little ſeminal Plant, and all thoſe 
inviſible Grains in it. For then it will follow, that one Grain 
is the ſame with an Hundred, and an hundred diftin& Grains 
the ſame with ane; Which I ſhall be able to aſſent to, when I 
can conceive, that all the Wheat in the World is but one Grain. 
Fox I beſcech you, my Lord, conſider what it is St. Paul 
here ſpeaks of: It is plain he ſpeaks of that which is ſown and 
dies, i. e, the Grain that the Husbandman takes out of his Bar n 
to ſow in his Field. And of this Grain, St: Paul ſays, that ir 
is not that Body that ſhill be, "Theſe two, vite That which is ſown, 
and that Body that ſpall b, are all the Bodies that St. Paul here 
ſpeaks of, to repreſent the Agreement or Difference of Mens 
Bodies after the Reſurrection, with thoſe they had before they 
died. Now, I crave Leave to ask your Lordſhip, which of 
theſe Two is that little inviſible ſeminal Plaut, which your 
ordſhip here ſpeaks of? Does your Lordſhip mean by it the 
Grain tþat is ſown? Bur that is not what St. Paul ſpeaks of; he 
conld not mean this embryonated little Plant, for he could not 
denote it by theſe Words, that wwiich thow ſoweſ!, for that he 
ſays mult di:: Bur this little embryonated Plant, contained in the 
Seed that is ſown, dies not: Or does your Lordſhip mean by 
þ tbe Body that ſhall be?! But neither by theſe Words, the Body 


5at ſhall be, can St. Paul be ſuppoſed ro denote this inſenſible 
itrle-embryonated Plant; for that is already in Being contained 
in the Seed that is ſawn, and therefore could not be ſpoke of 
unde, the Name of the Body that ſhall Le. And therefore, I con- 
fefs I exnnor! ſee, of what Uſe it is to your .Lordſhip to intro- 
duce here this third Body, which St. Paul mentions not, and 
ts make that the ſame, or not the ſame with avy other, wheg 
6 ae {34 vi; ; ti i 2. nn 466} 7 R thoſe 
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thoſe which St. Paul ſpeaks of, are, as I humbly conceive, theſe 
two viſible ſenſible Bodies, the Grain ſown, and the Cory grown 
up to Ear, with neither of which this inſenſible embryonat-d 
Plant can be the ſame Body, unle(s an inſenſible Body can be 
the ſame Body with /a ſenſible. Body, and a little Body can be 
the ſame Body with one ten Thouſand, or an hundred T hou- 

times as big as it ſelf. So that yet, I confeſs, I ſee not the 
Reſutrection of the ſame Body, proved from theſe Words of St. Pas 
to be an Article of Faith, | N Fun, 

Your Lordſhip goes one: * S. Paul indeed ſaitib 

That we ſow not that Body that ſhall be; but * P. 41. 
be ſpeaks not of the Identity, but the Perfection of i. 
Here my Underſtanding fails me. again: For I cannot nnder- 
ſtand St. Paul to ſays That the ſame identical ſenſible Grain of 
Wheat, which was ſown at Seed time, is the very ſame with 
every Grain of Wheat in the Ear at Harveſt, that ſprang from 
it: Vet ſo I muſt underſtand it, to make it prove, that the ſame 
ſenſible Body, that is laid in the Grave, ſhall be the very ſame 
with that which ſhall be raiſed at the KReſurredtion. For 1 do 
not know of any ſeminal Body in little, contained in the dead 
Carcaſe of any Man or Womam, which, as your Lordfſhjp ſays, 
in Seeds, having its proper Organical Parts, ſhall afterwards: le 
enlarged, and at the Reſurrection grow up into the ſame Aan. 
For I never thought of any Seed or ſeminal Parts, either of Plant 
or Animal ſo. wonderfully improved by the Providence of God, whereby 
the ſame Plant or Animal ſnould beget it Self; or ever heard, 
that it was by Divine Providence deſigned to produce the ſame 
Individuals, but for the producing of ſuture and diſtinct Indi- 
viduals, for the Continuation of the ſame Specics. 

Your Lordſhip's next Words are, f And altbough 
there be ſuch a Difference from the Grain it ſelf, when + P. 41. 
it comes up to be perfect Corn, with Root, Stalk, Blade, n 
and Ear, that it may be ſaid to outward Appearance not to be the ſame 
Body; yet with regard to the ſeminal and organical Parts it is as 
much the ſame, as a Man gwown up, is the ſame with the Embryo in 
the Wontke | Anſwer, it does not appear by any Thing I.can find 
in the Text, That St. Paul here compared. the Body, produced 
with the ſeminal and organical. Parts, contained in the Grain it 
ſprang from, but with the whole ſenſible Grain that was ſowv. 

Microſcopes had not then diſcovered the hnle Embryo Plant in 

the Seed; and ſuppoſing ir ſhould have been revealed to St. Paul, 
(though in the Scripture we find little Revelation of Natu al 
Philoſophy) yet an Argument taken from a Thing perfectly no- 
known to the Corinthians, whom he wrote to, could be of no 
Manner of Uſe to them; nor ſerve at all either to inſtruct or 
convince them. But granting that thoſe St. Paul wrote to, 
knew it as well as Mr. Lewenboek; yet your Lor dſhip ther: by 
| 1 A 4 wy gt * prov 
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roves not the raiſing of the ſame Body; your Lordſhip ſays it 
is as much the ſame I crave Leave to add Body] as a Man grown 
up is ibe ſame (ſame; hat I beſeech your Lordſhip? ) with the 
Embryo in the Mom. For that the Bod) of the Embryo in the 
Womb, and Body of the Man grown up, is dhe ſame Body, Tthink 
no one will⸗ſay; unleſs be can perſuade himſelf, that a — 
that is not the hundredth Part of another, is the ſame with tha 
other; which Ithink no one will do, till having renounced this 
dangerous Way by Ideas of Thinking and Reaſoning, he has 


learnt to ſay, that à Part and the Whole are the ſame, - 
12 ++ * +" Your Lordſhip: goes on, f And alibougb muny 
P. 414. Argiiments may be uſed to prove, that à May is not 
the ſame; bicauſe Life, whith depends upon the Courſe 
of tht Blood, and the Manner of Reſpiration," and Nutvition, "is ſo 
Arent in both States; vet that Man would be thouo ht ridiculous that 
* ſerioufly affirm, That it unt not the ſame Man. And your 
Lordſhip fays, [ grant that the Variation of great Parcels of Matter . 
in Plants, altert not the Identity: And that"the Organization of \ the 
Parts in one coherent Body; partaking of one common Life, makes the 
Identity of # Plant. Anſwer, My Lord; I think the Queſtion is 
25 119.994 wot about che ah» Mais) but the ame Boch. 
* Effay, B. 2. For tho“ I'd6 ſay,” *(ſome what differently from 
0.27. 8. 4. what your Lordſhip ſets do wi as my Words here) 
That that Which has ſueh an Organization, 
1 as is fit to receive and diſtribute Nouriſnment, ſo as to continue 
and frame the Wood, Bark and Leaves, c. of a Plant in 
© which conſiſts the vegetable Life, continues to be the ſame 
Plaut, as lang as it partakes of the ſame Life, though that 
© Life be communieated to new Particles of Matter, vitall 
* united to the living Plant. Yet 1 do not remember, that 
any where ſay, That a Plant, which was once no bigger than 
an Qaten Straw, and afterwards grows to be above a Fathom 
àbont, is the ſame Boch, though it be ſtill the ſame Plant. 
The well known Tree in Epping Foreſt, called the King's Oak, 
which, from not weighivg an Qunee at firſt, grew to have ma- 
y Tuns of Timber in it, was all along the fame Oak, the ve- 


o 


= 
> 
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ry ame Plant; but no Body, I think, will ſay it was the ſame 
| By when it weighed a Tun, as it was when it weighed bur an 
_ Ounce, ' unleſs he has à Mind to fignalize himſelf: by ſaying, 
" That that is the ſame Body, which has a thouſand Particles of 
different Matter in in it, for one Particle that is the ſame; which 

is no better than te © That a thouſand different Particles are 

but one and the ſame Particle, and one and the fame Particle 


js a thouſand different Particles; a thouſand Times greater 
Abſurdity, thaw rb ſay Half is the Whole, or the Whole is the 
fame. with the Half; which will be improved ten Thouſand 
5 1 imes yer farther, if a Man ſhall ſay, (as Your Lordſhip ſeems 

Py" * D 5 N HR ©7150 as to 
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to me to argne here) That that great Oak is the very ſame Bo- 
dy with the Acorn it ſprang from, becauſe there was in that 
Acorn an Oak in little, whith was afterward: (as your Lordſhip 
expreſſes it) fo much enlarged, as to make that mighty Tree. For 
this Embryo,” if T may fo call it, or Oak in little, being not the 
hundreth, or perhaps che thonfandrh Part of the Acorn, and 
the Acorn being not the thonfandth Part of the grown Oak, 
*rwill be very extraordinary to prove the Acron and the grown 
Oak to be the ſame Bdy, by a Way wherein N re- 
tended, that aboye one Particle of au hundred Thouſand, or a 
Million, is the ſame in the one Body, that it was in the other. 
From which Way of Reaſoning, it will follow,” that a Norſs 
and her fucking Child habe the ſame Body; and be paſt Doubt, 
that a Mother and her Infant have the ſame Body. Zut this is a 
Way of Cer}ainty found out to eftabliſh the Articles of Faith, 
and to overturn the new. Method of Certalnty that your Lordfhi 
ſays I haye farted, which is apt to leave Mens Minds more doubifu; 
_ than before, © © Atl e b „„ 
And now I deſire your Lordſhip to conſider of what Uſe it is 
to 05 in the preſent Caſe, to quote out of my Eſſay theſe Words, 
* That partaking of 'one common Life, makes the Identity of a 
1 7 18k, Race the Qgeſtiöôn is not abont the Identity of a Plant, 
* bar about rhe Idenliiy of 4 Body.” It being a very different Thin 
to be the ſame Plant, and to be the ſame Body. For that hh 
makes the ſame Plant, does not make the ſame Body; the 'one 
being the 85 in the ſame continued vegetable Life, tho 
other gonſiſting of the ſame numerical Particles of Matter. And 
therefore your Lordſhip's Inference from m ö; 
Words above quoted, in theſe which you ſubjoin, P. 42. 

r ſeems to me a very ſtrange one, viz. So that in * 
Things capable of any ſort of Life, the Identity js conſi ſtent with a con- 
tinued Succeſſion of Parts ; and ſo the JV beat grown up, is the ſame Bo- 
dy with the Grain that was | ſown. For 1 believe, if my Words, 
from which you infer,” Aud ſo the Wheat grown up is the ſame Be- 
dy with the Grain that was ſown, were put into a Syllogiſm, this 
would hardly be brought to be the Concluſion.” 

But your Lordſhip goes on with Conſequence upon Conſe- 
quence, . though I have not Eyes acute enough every where 
to ſee the Connexion, till you bring it to the Reſurtection of 
the-ſame Body. The Connexion of your Lordſhip's _ 

Words þ are as followerk,; And thus the Alteration I P. 41. 

of the Parts of the Body at the Reſurrection, is conſi ſtenrt | 
with its Identity, if its Organization and Life be the ſame ;, and this is 
a real Identity FH the Bdy, which depends not upon Conſciouſneſs. 


From whence it follows, that to make the fame Body, no more is re- 
quired, but reſtoring to Life' the organized "Parts of it. Il the 
Queſtion were about raiſing the ſame Plant, I do not ſay but 
; | L 
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+ there might be ſome Appearance for making ſuch Inſerenee from 
my Words as this, Mbence it follows, that to make the ſame Plant, 
no more is required, but to reftore Life to the organized Parts 45 But 
this Deduction, wherein from thoſe Words of mine that ſpeak 
only of the Identity of a Plant, your Lordſhip infers, there is no 
more required to make the ſame. Body, than to make the [ame 
Flent, being too ſubtile for, me, I leave to my Reader to find 
TDaoour Lordſhip goes on, and ſays, * That I grant 
P. 42. Vhewiſe, That the Identity of the "TR e 
+, - * hfts in a participation of the ſame continued 
*.Life, by conſtantly fleeting Particles of Matter in Succeſſion, 
£4 vitally united to the ſame organized Body'. * Anſw. I ſpeak in 
theſe Words of the Identity of ibe ſame Man, and your Lordſhip 
thence roundly concludes ; ſo that there is no Difficult of the Same- 
.neſs of the Body. But your Lordſhip knows, that I do nor take 
theſe two Sounds, Aan and Boch, to ſtand for the ſame Thing 
? * 1 of the Man to be the ſame with the Identity of 
N Bunt let us read out your Lordſhip's Words, * 
F. 423. s that there is no Difficulty as to the Sameneſs of the 
Boch, i Life were continued; and if by Divine Power, 
.Life be reſtored to that material Subſtance which was before united by a 
;Re-union af the Son to it, there is Reaſon to deny the Identity of the 
. Body. | Not from the Conſciouſneſs of the Soul, but. from that Life which 
(43.the Reſult of the, Union of the Soul and Body. „ 

If I underſtand your Lordſhip right, you in theſe Words, from 
the Paſſages above quoted out of my Book, argue, that from 
thoſe Words of mine it will follow, That it is or may be the 
. ſame Body, that is raiſed at the Reſurrection. If ſo, my Lord, 
Jour Lordſhip has then proved, That my Book is not inconſiſte ut 
with, but conſormable to this Article of the R.ſurrection of the 
Same Body, which your Lordſhip contends for, and will have to 
be an ic of Faith: For though I do by no Means deny 
that the ſame Bodies ſhall be raiſed at the laſt Day, yet I ſee no- 
_ your Lordſhip has faid to prove it to be an Article of 


hButĩ your Lordſhip goes on with your Proofs, 
P. 43. and ſays, || But St. Paul ftill ſuppoſes, that it muf? 

be that material Subſtance to which the Soul was be- 
fore united. For, ſaith he, it is ſown in Corruption, it is raiſed in 
Incorruption: It is fown in Diſhonour, it is raiſed in Glory: 
It is ſowu in Weakneſs, it is raiſed in Power: It is ſown a Na- 
tural. Body, it is raiſed a Spiritual Body. Can ſuch a material 
Subſtance, which «was never united to the Body, be ſaid to be fown in 
Corruption, and Weakneſs, and Diſhonour ? Either therefore he 


muß ſpeak of ibe ſam? Body, or bis Meaning cannot be con;prehendeo. 
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I anſwer, Can ſuch a material Subſtance, which was never laid in 


the Grave, be ſaid to be ſown, &ec? For your Lord- 


ſhip ſays, * Tow do not ſay'the ſame individual Par- P. 34. / 


ticles, <uhich were united at the Point of Death ſball 
beo raiſed at the laſt Day; and no other Particles are laid in the 


Grave, but ſach as are united at the Point of Death; either 


therefore. your Lordſhip muſt ſpeak of another Body, different from 


that which was ſown, which ſhall be raiſed, or elſe your meaning, 


- I think, cannot be comprebended.” | ©: - 


But whatever be your Meaning, your Lordſhip proves it to 


be St. Paul's Meaning, That the ſame Body ſhall. be raiſed, 


9 


which was ſocun, in theſe following Words, f vr 
what does all this relate to à conſcious Principle? | P. 43. 
Anſtw. The Scripture being expreſs,” That the N 
ſame Perſon ſhould be raiſed and appear before the Judgment - 
Seat of Chriſt, that every one may receive acrording to what 
he had done in his Body; it was very well ſaited to common 


Apprehenſions, (which refined not about Particles that had been 


vi tally united to the Soul) to ſpeak of the Body which each one 


vas to have after the Reſur rection, as he would be apt to ſpeak 


of it himſelf. For it being his Body both before and after the 


Reſurredction, every one ordinarily ſpeaks of hi: Body as the 


ſame, though in a firi& and philoſophical Senſe; as your Lord- 


ſhip ſpeaks, it be not the very ſame; Thus it is no Improprie- 


ty of Speech to ſay, this Body of mine, which was formerly 
ſtrong and plump, is now weak and waſted, though in ſuch a 
Senſe as you are ſpeaking in here, it be not the ſame Body. Re- 
velation declares nothing any where concerning the ſame Body, 
in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the ſame Body, which appears not to 
have been thought of. The Apoſtle directly propoſes nothing 


for or againſt the ſame Body, as neceſſary to be believed: That 


which he is plain and direct in, is oppoſing and condemning 
ſuch curious Queſtions about the Body, which could ſerve only 
to perplex; not to confirm hat was material and neceſſary for 
them to believe, viz. a Day of Judgment and Retribution to 
Men in a future State; and therefore tis no Wonder that men- 
tioning their Bodies, he ſhould uſe a Way of Speaking ſuited to 
vulgar Notious, from which it would be hard poſitively to con- 
clude any thing for the determining of this Queſtion (eſpecially 
againſt Expreſſions in the ſame Diſcourſe that plainly incline to 
the other Side) in a Matter which as it appears, the Apoſtle 
thought not neceſſary to determine; and the Spirit of God 
thought not fit to gratiſy any one's Curioſity in. 

. Bur your Lordſhip ſays, * The Apoſtle ſpea s 
tlainly of that Body æubich wwas once quickenedy and * P. 44. 
afterwards falls to Corruption, and is t be reſtor d ; 
with more noble £ualities, I wiſh your Lordſhip had moon __ 
8 | 5720 | or 
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Words of St. Paul, wherein he ſpeaks plainly of that numerical 
Body that was once quichened, they would preſently" decide this 
Queſtion. But your Lordſhip proves it by theſe following 
Words of St. Paul: For this Corruption muſt put on Incorruption, 
und this Mortal muſt put on Immortality; to which your Lordſhip 
adds, That you do not ſee how Le could more expreſly affirm the Iden- 
tity of (this corruptible Body, with that after the Reſurrection. How 
.expreſly it is affirmed by the Apoſtle; ſhall be conſidered b 
and by. In the mean time, it is paſt Doubt, that your Lord- 
mip beſt knows what you do or d not ſee. But this I will be 
bold to ſay, that if St. Paul had any where in this Chapter 
(where there are ſo many Occaſions for it, if it had been ne- 
ceſſary to have been believed) but ſaid in expreſs Word that 
the ſame Bodies ſhould be raiſed; every one elſe, who thinks of 
it, will ſee he had more expreſiy affirmed the Identity of the Bodies 
which Men now have, with thoſe they ſhall have after the Re- 
ſurrection. 1121 [7 ; 2 23249 x : * n 1 1 56105 Pat Tal 
+. + - The Remainder of your Lordſhip's Period f is; 
I b. 44. Ard that wit bout any Reſpett 10 tbe Principle” of Self 
- £14 +: 12 -confciouſneſs. toſs: Theſe Words, I doubt not, 
have ſome Meaning, but I muſt own I know not What; either 
towards the Proof of the Reſumection of the ſame Body; or to ſhew, 
that any thing I have ſaid concerning Sl, νu¹sieſs, is incon- 
-fiſtent: | For I do not remember that I have any where ſaid 
That the [dentity of Body conſiſted in Selſ-conſcionſneſ r. 
* Han From your preceding Words, your Lordſhip 
P. 44- concludes thus. * 4nd fo if the Sevipturs be the ſole 
1 1+, » » Foundation of our Faith, this is an Article of it. My 
Lord, to make the Concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly con- 
eeive the Words muſt run thus. And'fo if be Sripture and your 
Lordſhip's Interpretation of it, be the ſole Foundation of our Faith, 
the Reſurrection of the fame" Body is an Article of it. For with 
Submiſſion, your Lordſhip has'neither produced expreſs Words 
of Scripture for it, nor ſo proved that to be the Meaning of 
any of thoſe Words of Scriprure which you have produced for 
it, that a Man ho reads and ſincerely endeavonrs to underſtand 
the Scripture, cannot but find himſelf obliged to believe, as 
expreſly that the ſame Budies of the Dead, in your Lordſhip*; 
Senſe, ſhall be raiſed, as that the Dead ſbll le raiſed, And 1 
crave Leave to give your Lordſhip this one Reaſon ſor it. 
ie who reads with Attention this Diſcourſe of 
|| x Cor. xv. St. Paul || where he diſcourſes of the Reſurrection 
will ſee, that he plainly diſtinguiſhes" between 
* V. 15, 22, the Dead that ſhall be raiſed, and tte B.- 
23, 29, 32, dies of the Dead. For it is hene, dyrig d, are 
358 532 the Nominative Caſes ro * {ygpoyrar, Coormrondi- 
clas, eyeplligarre; | all along, and not cl 
FN Bodies, 


va 
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Bodies, which one may with Reaſon think would ſomewhere or 
other have been expreſſed, if all this had been ſaid, ro propoſe 
it as an Article of Faith, that the very ſame Bodies ſhould be 
raiſed, The ſame manner of Speaking the Spirit of God ob- 
ſerves all through the New Teſtament, where it . 
is ſaid, * raiſe the Dead, quicken or make alive * Matt. xxii: 
the Dead, the Reſurrection of the Dead. Nay, 31. 
theſe very Words of our Saviour, f urged by Mark xii. 26. 
your Lordſhip, for the Reſurrection of the ſame John v. 21. 
Body, runs thus. TTav)s5 8, iy reg funf At- Acts xxvi· 
Cop] vg gyn diſs x; ixTopooy]at tt Te % Rom. iv. 47, 
va Tohoas]e; es dydtuem C ae, o 5 Tx pa 2 Cor. i. 9. 
ps eig dvdoacty rpioues. Would a well- 1 Theſ. iv. 
meaning Searcher of the Scriptures be ape to 14, 16. 
think, that if the Thing here intended by our f John v. 28, 
Saviour were to teach, and propoſe it as an Ar- 29. 
ticle of Faith, neceſſary to believed by every | 
one, that the very ſam? Bodies of the * ſhonld be raiſed 
would not, I ſay, any one be apt to think, that if our Saviour 
meant fo, the Words ſhould have rather been axy7s d capare 
& by Tus (npuelds, i. e. all the Bodies that are in tbe Graves, 
rather thau 411 who are in the Graves; which muſt denote Perſons, 
and not preciſely Bodies ? 1 

Another Evidence, that St. Pax! makes a Diſtinction between 
tbe Dead and the Bodies of the Dead, ſo that the Dead cannot be 
taken in this, 1 Cor. xv. to ſtand preciſely 
for the Bodies of the Dead, are theſe Words of * V. 35. 
the Apoſtle, * But ſome Mew will ſay, How are | . 
the Dead raiſed? And with ebbas Bodies do they come? Which 
Words, Dead and They, if ſuppoſed' to ſtand. preciſely for the 
Bodies of the Dead, the Queſtion will ran thus. How are the 
dead Bodies raiſed? And with what Bodies do the dead. Bodies come ? 
Which ſeems to have no very Lay x Senle.. | 

This therefore being ſo, and the Spirit of God keeps ſo ex- 
preſly to this Phraſe, or Form of ſpeaking in the New Teſta- 
ment, of ral ng, quickening, riſing Reſurrettion, &c- of the Dead, 
where the RefurreQion of the laſt Day is ſpoken of; and that 
the Body is not mentioned, but in anſwer._to this Queſtion, - 
With phat Bodies 'ſhall thoſe Dead, who are raiſed, come? So that 
by the Dead cannor preciſely be meant the dead Bodies: I do not 
ſee but a good Chriſtian, who reads the Scripture, with an In- 
tention to believe all that is there revealed to him concerning 
the Reſurrection, may acquit himſelf of his _—_ therein, 
without entering into the Equity, whether the Dead ſhall 
have the very ſame Bodies or no? Which Sort of Enquiry the 
Apoſtle, by the Appellation he beſtows here on him thar makes 
it, ſeems'not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall think _ 

| | | 0 
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ſelf bound to determine concerning the Identity of the Bodies 
of the Dead raiſed at the laſt. Day, will he, by the Remainder 
of St. Pauls Anſwer, find the Determination of the Apoſtle 
to be much in favour of the very ſam? Body, unleſs the being 
told, that the Body ſown, is not that Body that ſpall be? That the 
| raiſed” is as different from that which was laid down, as 
the Fleſb of Man is from the Fleſb ef Beaſts, Fiſbes and Birdi, or as 
the Sun, Moon and Stars are different one from another, or as 
different as a corruptible, weak, natural, mortal Body, is from 
an i ible powerful, ſpiritual, immortal Body; and laſt- 
ly, as different as a Body that is Heſb and Blood, is from a Body 
hep is not Fleſþ and Blood. For Heſh and Blood cannot, ſays 

St. Paul, in this very Place, “ inherit the Kingdom 
* V. 50. of God, unleſs, I ſay, all this, which is contain- 


ed in St. Paul's Words can be ſuppoſed to be 


the Way to deliver this as an Article of Faith, which is re- 
quired to be believed by every one, viz. That the Dead ſbould be 
raiſed with the very ſame Bodies that they bad before in this Life ; which 
Article propoſed in theſe or the like plain and expreſs Words, 
could have left no Room for Doubt in the meaneſt Capacities; 


nor for Conteſt in the moſt 2 r 
| Your Lordſhip adds in the next Words, + 4nd 
+P.44 /o it hath been always underſtood bythe Chriſtian Caurch, 


We via. That the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, iu your 
Lordſhip'sSenſe of ſame Body, is an Article of Faith. | Anſwer. What 
the Chriſtian Curches always underſtood, is beyond my Knowledge. 
But for thoſe who coming ſhorc of your Lordſhip's great Learn- 
ing, cannot gather their Articles of Faith from the underſtand- 
ing of all the whole Chriſtian Church, ever ſince the preach- 


ing of the Goſpel, (who make the far greater Part of Chri- 


ſtians, I think I may ſay, nine hundred ninty and nine of a 
'Thouſand) but are forced to have recourſe to the Scripture to 


find them there, I do not ſee, that they will eaſily find there 


this propoſed as an Article of Faith, that there ſhould be 4 
Reſurrection of the ſame Body; but that there ſhall be a Reſwr- 


reftion of the Dead, without explicitely determining, That they 


ſhall be raiſed with Bodies made up wholly of the ſame Parti- 


cles which were once vitally united to their Souls in their former 


Life, without the Mixture of any one other Particle of Matter; 
which is that which your Lordſhip means by the ſame Body. 

Bur ſuppoſiug your Lordſhip to have demonſtrated this to be 
an Article of Faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not 


ſee, that all your Lordſhip has ſaid here, makes it ſo much as 


probable; What is all this to me? Yes, ſays your 

TP. 44. Lordſhip in the following Words, f M/ Idea of 
| perſonal Identity is inconſiſtent with it, for it makes 
tbe ſame Body which cas here united to the Soul, not to be nece;ſary to 
; the 
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the Doctrine of the Reſurre#ion. But any material Subſtance united to 
the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body. ; 

This is an Argument of your Lordſhip's which I am oblig'd 
to anſwer to. But is it not fic I ſhould firſt underſtand it, be- 
fore I anſwer it? Now here I do not well know, what it is to 
make a Thing not to be neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Reſurrection. But 
to help my ſelf. out the beſt I can, with a Gueſs, I will conjec- 
ture (Which, in diſputing with learned Men, is not very ſafe) 
your Lordſhip's Meaning is, That my Idea of perſonal Identity 
makes it not neceſſary, that for raiſing the ſame Perſon, the Body 
ſnhonld be the ſame. | 

Your Lordſhip's next Word is But, to which I am ready to 
reply, But what ? What does my Idea of perſonal Identity do? 
For ſomething of that Kind the adverſative Particle But ſhould, 
in the ordinary Conſtruction of our Language, introduce to 
make the Propoſition clear and intelligible: But here is no ſuch 
Thing. But is one of your Lordſhip's privileged Particles, which 
Imuſt not meddle with, for fear your Lordſhip complain of me 
again, as ſo ſevere a Critick, that 72 the lea ſt Ambiguity in any Par- 
ticle fill up Pages in my Anſwer, to make my Book look conſiderable for 
the Bulk of it. But fince this Propoſition here, my Idea of 4 | 
ſonal Identity makes the ſame Body which <vas here united to the Soul, 
not neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Reſurrection. But any material 
Subſt ance being united to the ſame Principles of Conſciouſneſs, makes the 
ſame Bady, is brought to prove my Idea of perſonal Identity incon- + 
ſiftent with the Article of the Reſurrection; I muſt make it out 
in ſome direct Senſe or other, that I may ſee whether it be 
both true and concluſive. I therefore venture to read it thus, 
My Idea of perſonal Identity makes the ſam? Body which was here uni- 
ted to the Soul, not to be neceſſary at the ReſurreQion, but allows, . 
That any material Subſtance being united to the ſame Principle of Con- 
ſciouſneſs, make the ſame Body. Ergo, my Idea of perſonal Identity, is 
— with the Article of the Reſuretian of the ſame Bod). 

If this be your Lordſhip's Senſe in this Paſſage, as I here have 
gueſled it to be, or elſe I know not what it is. I anſwer, 

1. That my Idea of perſonal Identity does not allow, that any ma- 
ter al Subſtance, being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, 
makes the ſame Body, I ſay no ſuch Thing in my Book, nor any 
thing from whence it may be inferr d; and your Lordſhip would 
have done me a Favour to have ſer down the Words where I 
ſay ſo, or thoſe from which you infer ſo, and ſhew'd how it 
follows from any thing I have ſaid. | 

2. Granting, that it were a Conſequence from my Idea of per- 
ſonal Identity, that any material Subſtance, being united to the ſame 
Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame B-dy ; this would not prove 
that my Idea of perſonal Identity was inconſiſtent with this Propoſition, 
Tat the ſame Body ſpall be raiſed; but on the contrary, affirms 

. ns 
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it: Since if I afirm, as I do, That the ſame Perſons ſhall 
be raiſed, and it be a Conſequence of my Idea of Perſonal 
Identity, that 4»y material Subſtance, being united to the ſame Prin- 
Ciple of Conſciouſneſs, makes"the ſame Body; it follows, that if the 
ſame Perſon be raiſed, the ſame Body muſt be raiſed ; and ſo I 
have berein not only ſaid nothing inconſiſtent with the Reſur- 
rection of the ſame Body, but have ſaid more for it than your 
Lordſhip. For” there can be nothing plainer, than that in the 
Seripture it is revealed, That the ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed, 
and appear before the Judgment-Sear of Chriſt, to anſwer for 
what they have done in their Bodies If therefore whatever. 
Matter be joined to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs make the 
ſame Body, it is Demonſtration, that if the ſame Perſons are 
raiſed, they have the ſame Bodies. N 
Ho then your Lordſhip makes this an Inconſiſtency with the 
. Reſurrection, is beyond my Conception. Yes, 
* P. 44. fſays your Lordſhip, * Ie is inconſiſient with it, for 
's it makes the ſame Body which was united to the 
Saul, not to be neceſſary. | * 

3. I anſwer therefore, Thirdly, That this is the firſt Time I 
ever. learnt, That not neceſſary was the ſame with inconſiſtent. 
I fay, that a Body made up of the ſame numerical- Parts of 
Matter, is not neceſſary to the making of the ſame Perſon ; 
from - whence it will indeed follow, that to the Reſurrection of 
the ſame Perſon, the ſame numerical Particles of Matter are 
not required. What does your Lordſhip infer from hence? To 
wit, this: Therefore he who thinks, thar the ſame Particles 
of Matter are not neceſſary to the making of the ſame Perſon, 
cannot believe, that the fame Perſons ſhall be raiſed with Bodies 
made of the very ſame Particles of Matter, if God ſhould re- 
veal, that it ſhall be ſo, viz. That the ſame Perſons ſhall be 
raiſed with the ſame Bodies they had before, Which is all one 
as to ſay, That he who thought the blowing of Rams Horns was 
not neceſſary in ir ſelf to the falling down ot the Walls of Fericho, 
could not believe, that they ſhould fall upon the Blowing of 
Rams Horns, when God had' declared it ſhould be ſo, x 

Your Lordſhip ſays, Ay Idea of Perſonal Identity is inconſiſtent 
evith the Article of the Reſurrection; Ihe Reaſon you ground it on, 
is this, becanſe it makes not the ſame Body neceſſary to the mak- 
ing the ſame Perſon. Let us 2 Your Lordihip's Conſe- 

nence to be good, what will follow from ir? Ne leſs than 
this, That your Lordſhip's Notion (for I dare not ſay your 
. Lordſhip has _ dangerous Things as /deas) of perſonal Iden- 
"4M tity, is inconſiſtent. with the Article of the Reſurrec- 
. 34, 35. ion. The Denomination of it is thus; your 
© Lordſhip ſays, fr is nor neceſſary that the Body, 
to he raiſeg at the laſt day, thould conſiſt of the ſame Particles of 
6-4 | : Matter 
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reat Alteration in them in a lingering Diſeaſe, as if a fat Man falls in- 
#o 4 Conſumption : You do not ſay the ſame Particles which the Sinner 
bad at the very time of Commiſſion of his Sins; for then a long Sinner 
muſt hade a vaſt Body, conſidering the continual ſpending of Particles by 
Perſpiration. And again, here your Lordihip ſays; 


| + Tow allom the Notion of perſonal Identity to belong to +Þ. 44- 


the ſame Man under ſeveral Changes of Matter. . 


From which Words it is evident, That your Lordſhip ſuppoſes ' 


a Perſon in this World may be continued and preſerved the 
ſame in a Body not conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles of 
Matter; from hence it demonſtratively follows, That let your 
Lordſhip's Notion of perſonal Identity be what ir will, it makes the 


ſame Body not ts be neceſſary to the ſame Perſon ; and therefore it is 
by your Lordſhip's Rule inconſpſtent with the Article of the Reſurrec- 


tion. When your Lordſhip ſhall think fit to clear your own No- 
tion of perſonal Identity from this [conſiſtency with t he Article of 
the ReſurreQlon, 1 do not doubt but my Idea of perſonal Identity 
will be thereby cleared too. Till then, all Zzconſoſtency with 
that Article, which your Lordſhip has here charged on mine, 
will unavoidably fall upon your Lordſhip's too. 

But for the clearing of both, give me leave to ſay, my Lord, 
That hztſoever is not neceſſary, does not thereby become inconſiſi- 
ent. It is not neceſſary to the ſame Perſon; that his Body ſhould 
always conſiſt of the ſame numerical Particles; this is Demon- 
ſtration, becauſe the Particles of the Bodies of the ſame Perſons 
in this Life change every Moment, and your Lordſhip cannot 


deny it; and yet this makes it not inconſiſtent with God's preſer- 


ving, if he thinks fit, to the ſame Perſons, Bodies conſiſting of 
the ſame numerical Particles always from the Reſurrection to 
Eternity. And ſo likewiſe, though I ſay any thing that ſuppo- 
ſes it not neceſſary, that the ſame numerical Particles, which were 


vitally united to the Soul in this Life, ſhould be re- united to ir 


at the ReſurreQion, and conſtitute the Body it ſhall thet have: 


Jet it is not inconſiſtent with this, That God may, if he pleaſes, 


give to every one a Body conſiſting only of ſuch Particles as 
were before vitally united to his Soul. And thus, I think, I 
r cleared my Book from all that Inconſi/tency which your 

rdſhip charges on it, and would perſtade the World it has 


with the Article of the Reſurre&ion of the Dead. 


Ouly before 1 leave it, I will ſer down! the Remainder of what 
our Lordſhip ſays npon this Head, that = I ſee not the 
herence or Tendency of ir, nor the Force of any Argument 


in it againſt ine; yet that nothing may be omitted that your 
Lordſhip has thought fit to entertain your Reader with on this 
new Point, nor any one have Reaſon to ſuſpe&, thatil have 2 
5 = X 


Matter <obich were, united at the Point of Death; for there muſt be n 


* 
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ſed by any Word of your Lordſhip's, (on this now firſt introdd- 
ced Subject) wherein he might find your Lordſhip had proved 
what you had promiſed in your Title-Page. Tour 
* P. 44. remaining Words are theſe ; * The Diſpute i not 
| buocv far perſonal Identity in itſelf may conſi ſt in the de- 
ry ſame material Subſtance ; for wwe allow the Notion of perſonal Identi- 
ty to belong to the ſome Man under ſeveral Changes of Matters ; but 
eubetber it doth not depend upon a vital Union between the Soul and Bo- 
„ and the Life, which is conſequent upon it; and therefore in the Re- 
7 the ſan e material Subſtance muſt be re united, or elſe it can- 
not be called a Reſurrection, but a Rennovation, i. e. it may bea new. 
Life, but not raiſing the Body from the Dead. I confeſs, Ido not 
ſee how what is here uſhered in by the Words and therefore, is a 
Conſequence from the preceding Words; but as to the Proprie- - 
ty of the Name, I think it will not be much queſtioned, that if 
the ſame Man riſe who was Dead, it may very properly be cal- 
led the Reſurrection of the Dead; which is the Language of the 
Scripture. 1725 | CT OSS, NA” s 
I muſt not part with this Article of the Reſurrection, with- 
| out returning my Thanks to your Lordſhip for 
+ P. 62. making me + take. Notice of a Fault in my Eſſays 
' When I wrote that Book, I took ir for granted, as 
] doubt not but many others have done, that the Scriprure had 
mebrien'd in expreſs Terms, the Reſurreion of the Body. But up- 
on the Occaſion your Lordſhip has given me iti your laſt Ler- 
ter, to look a little morenarrowly into what Revelation has de- 
clar'd concerning the Reſurrection, and finding not ſach expreſs 
Words in the Scripture, as that the Body ſball riſe or be raiſed, or 
the Reſurrection of the Body. I ſhall in the next 
* Eſſay, B. 4. Edition of it change theſe Words of my Book, * 
C,ig-$S 7. The dead Bodies of Men ſball riſs, into theſe of 
| .... . Scripture, The Dead ſpall riſe. Not that I queſti- 
on, that the Dead ſhall be raiſed with Bodies; but in Matters 
of Revelation, I think it not only ſafeſt, but our Duty, as far 
as any one delivers it for Revelation, to keep clofe to the Words 
of Scripture, + unleſs he will aſſume to himſelf the Authority of 
one. inſpired, or make himſelf wiſer than the Holy Spirit him- 
ſelf. If bad ſpoke of the Reſurrection in preciſely Scripture 
| Terms, I had avoided giving your Lordſhip the 
| P. 63. Occaſion of making || here ſuch a verbal Reflec- 
15 tion on my Words; bat not, if there be an Idea 
of Identity as to the Body ? | wt Rs SOOT 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Other RE LA T ions: 


8. 15 Eſides the before · mentioned Occaſions Tp 
of Time, Place and Caſualty of com- Proportional 


paring; or referring Things one to a- 
—— there are, as I have ſaid, ae others, ſome whereof 
I ſhall mention. 

Fir, The firſt I ſhall name, is ſome one {imple 7 which 
being capable of Parts or Degrees, affords an Occaſion of com- 
paring the Subjects wherein it is to one another, in Reſpect of 
that ample Idea, v. g. M biter, Sweeter Bigger, Equal, Mare, 
&c. theſe Relations depending on the Equality and Exceſs of 
the ſame ſimple Idea, in ſeveral Subjects, may be called, if one 
will, Proportional; and that theſe are only converſant about 
thoſe ſimple Ideas received from Senſation or Reflection, is o 
evident, that nothing need be ſaid to evincce it. 
| OF 2. Secondly, Another Occaſion of com- 
paring Things together, or conſidering one Natural; 
thing, ſo as to include in that Confideration + | 
ſome other thing, is the Circumſtances of their Origin or Be- 
ginning; which being not afterwards to be altered, make 
the Relations depending thereon as laſting as the Subjects to 
which they belong; v. g. Father and Son, Brothers, Couſin- 
Germans, &c. which have their Relations by one Community 


of Blood, wherein they . partake in ſeveral Degrees; Country- 


men, i. e. thoſe who were born in the ſame Country, or Tract 
of Ground; and theſe I call zatura! Relations: Wherein we 


may- obſerve, that Mankind have fitted their Notions and 
Words to the Uſe of common Life, and not to the Truth and 
Extent of Things. For 'tis certain, that in Reality the Re- 


lation is the ſame betwixt the Begetter and the Begotten, in 
the ſeveral Races of other Animals, as well as Men: But yet 
*tis ſeldom ſaid, This Bull is the Grandfather of ſuch a Calf ; 

or that two Pidgeons are Couſin- Germans. It is very convenient, 


that by diſtin Names theſe Relations ſhould be obſerved, and 


marked out in Mankind, there being Occaſion, both in Laws, 
and other Communications one with another, to mention and 
take Notice of Men under theſe Relations: From whence alſo 
ariſe the Obligations of ſeveral Duties amongſt Men: V/hereas 
in Brutes, Men having very little or no Cauſe to mind theſe 


1 they have not thought, fit to give them diſtinA and 
| peculiar 
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pert Names. This, by the Way, may give us ſome Li 
nto the different State and Growth of Languages: Which be- 
ing ſuited only to the Convenience of Communication, are pro- 
portioned to the Nations Men have, and the Commerce of 
Thoughts familiar amongſt them; and not the Reality or Extent 
of Things, nor to the various Reſpects might be found amo 
them; nor the different abſtract Conſiderations might be 
about them. Where they had no Philaſophical Notions, there 
they had no Terms to expreſs them: And *tis no wonder Men 
ſhould have framed no Names for thoſe Things they found no 
Occafion to diſcourſe of. From whence it is eaſy to imagine, 
why, as in ſome Countries, they may not have ſo much as 
the Name for a Horſe; and in others, where they are more 
careful of the Pedigrees of their Horſes than of their own, that 
there they may have not only Names for particular Horſes, but 
alſo of their ſeveral Relations of Kindred one to another. | 
88. 3. Thirdly, Sometimes the Foundation of 
Inflituted. © dering Things, with Reference to one ano- 
. +," ther, is ſome Act whereby any one comes by a 
Moral Right, Power, or Obligation to do ſomething. T 
a General is one that hath Power to command an Army; and 
an Army under a General, is a Collection of armed Men obliged 
to obey one Man. A Citizen, or Burgher, is one who has a 
Right to certain Privileges in this or that Place, All this Sort 
depending upon Mens Wills, or Agreement in Society, I call 
inſtituted, or voluntary, and may be diſtinguiſhed from the natu- 
ral, in that they are moſt, if not all of them, ſome way or other 
alterable, and ſeparable from the Perſons to whom they have 
ſometimes belonged, though neither of the Subſtances, ſo related, 
be deſtroy d. Now, though theſe are all reciprocal, as well as 
the reſt, and contain in them a Reference of two Things one to 
the other; yet, becauſe one of the two 'Thingsoften wants a re- 
lative Name, importing that Reference, Men uſually take no No- 
tice of it, and the Relation is commonly over-look'd, v. g. a Pa- 
tron and Client are eaſily allow'd to be Relations: But a Con/table, 
or Dictator, are not fo readily, at firſt Hearing, conſidered as 
ſuch; becauſe there is no peculiar Name for thoſe who are under 
the Command of a Dictator or Conſtable, expreſſing a Relation 
to either of them; though it be certain, that either of them hath 
acertainPower over ſome others; and fois ſo far related to them, 
as well as a Patron is to his Client, or General to his Army. 
| F. 4. Fourthly, There is another Sort of Rela- 
Moral. tion, which is the Conformity, or Diſagreement, 
Mens voluntary Actions have to a Rule to which 
they are referred, and by which they are judged of; which, I 
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think, may be called oral Relation, as being that which deno- 
minates our Moral Actions, and deſerves well to be examined, 
there being no Part of Knowledge wherein we ſhould be more 
careful to get determined Ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, 
Obſcurity and Confuſion. Human AQions, when with their 
various Ends, Objects, Manners and Circumſtances, they are 
framed into diſtinct complex Ideat, are, as has been ſhewn, fo 
many mixed Moges,'a great Part whereof have Names annexed 
to them. Thus, ſuppoſing Gratitude to be a Readineſs to ac- 
knowledge and return Kindneſs receiv'd; Polygamy to be the 
having more Wives than one at once. When we frame theſe No- 
tions thus in our Minds, wehave there ſo many determined Ideas 

of Mixed Modes. But this is not all that concerns our Actions: 
It is not enough to have determined Ideas of them, and to know 
what ſuch and ſuch Combinations of Ideas. We 
have a farther and greater Concernment, and that is, to know 
whether ſuch Actions, ſo made up, are morally good or bad, 

. 5. Good and Evil, as hath been ſhewn,B. II. 
Ch. XX. F. z. and Ch. XXI. $. 42. are nothing Moral G 
but Pleaſure or Pain, or that which occaſions, or and rr 
procures Pleaſure or Pain to us. Moral Cad and 
Evil then, is only the Conformity or Diſagreement of our vo- 
luntary Actions to ſome Law, whereby Good and Evil is dran 
on us from the Will and Power of the — maker; which Good 
and Evil, Pleaſure or Pain, attending our Obſervance, or Breach 
of the Law, by the Decree of the Law. maker, is that we call 
Reward and Puniſhment, 

$. 6. Of theſe Moral Rules, or Lana; to which » 
Men generally refer, and by which they judge of Moral Rules 

the Rectitude or Pravity of their Actions, there 

ſeem to nie to he three Sorts, with their three different 8 
ments, or Rewards and Puniſhments. For ſince it would be ut- 
terly in vain to ſuppoſe a Rule ſet to the free Actions of Man, 
without annexing to it ſome Enforcement: of Good and Evil to 
determine his Will, we muſt, wherever we ſuppoſe a Law, ſup- 
poſe alſo ſome Reward or Puniſhmentannexed to that Law, It 
would be in vain for one intelligent Being to ſet a Rule to the 
Actions of another, if he had it not in his Power to reward 
the Compliance with, and puniſh Deviation ſrom his Rule, by 
ſome: Good and Evil, that it is not the natural Product and 
Conſequence of the Action it ſelf: For that being a natural 
Convenience, or Inconvenience, would operate of it ſelf wich- 
aut a Law. This, if I miſtake _ is the Nature of all Law, 


properly n 
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F. The Laws that Men generally refer their 
to, to judge of their Recti tude, or Obli- 
quity, ſeem to me to be theſe three. 1. The Di- 
vine Laws 2: „Abe Civil Law. 3. The Law of Opinion or Re- 
putatien, if I may ſo call it. By the Relation they bear to the 
firſt oftheſe, Men judge whether their Actions are Sins, or Du- 
ties; by-the ſecond, whether they be criminal, or innocent; rad 
by to ns: —_— they be Virtues or Vices. NY 
. 8. Bin; The Divine Law whereby: Is mean 

Divine Ties, that Law which- God bath fet the Actions of 
tbe Meaſure of Meng: whether promulgated to them bythe Light 
4 Aal Duty, of Nature, or the Moice of Revelation. That God 
haas given a Rule whereby Men ſhould govern 
ee I think there is no Body ſo brutiſh as to deny. He 


haas a Right to do it ; we are his Creatures: He has Goodneſs and 


Wiſdom to direct our Actions to that which is beſt; and he has 
Power to enſorce it by Rewards and Puniſhments, of infinite 
Weight and Duration, in another Liſe; for no Body can take 
us — of hi Hands. This is the only true Touch - ſtone of Mo- 
ral Rectitude; and by comparing them to this Law, it. is that 
Men judge of the moſt conſiderable Moral God or Evil of their 
Actions; that is, Whether as Duties, or Sins, they are like 
to procure them Ha n n from the Hands ol the 
A L M 18 * . 

§. 9. Secondly, The Civil Law, the Rule ſet 
Civil Law, . by che Commonwealth, to the Actions of thoſe 
2 2 1 of who belong to it, is another Rule to which Men 
„moe % ;feſer their Actions, to judge whether they be cri- 
Anocence. 

mina] or no. This Law no Body over- looks; 

the Rewards and Puniſhments that enſorce it being ready at 
Hand, and ſuitable to the Power that makes it; which is — 
Force of the Commonwealth, engaged to protect the Lives, 
Liberties, and Poſſeſſions of thoſe ys live according to its 
Laws, and has Power to take away Life, Liberty, or Goods 
from him who diſobeys: which is the Puniſhment of Offences 
committed againſt this Law. 

F. ro. Third, The Law. of Opinion or Re- 
1 wa putation, Vertue and Vice are Names pretended, 
1 21 and ſuppoſed every where to ſtand for Actions in 


and Vice. 


their one Nature right or wrong: And as far as 
they really are ſo applied, they ſo far are co - in- 
cident with the Divine | Law above · mentioned · But yet, 
. whatever is pretended, this is viſible, that theſe Names, Vertue 

and Vice, in the particular Inſtances of their Application, through 
the 2 5 Nations and Societies of Men in the World, are 


conſtantly 
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tonſtantly attributed only to ſuch Actions, as in each Country 
and Saciety. are in Reputation or Diſcredit. Nor is it to be 
thought ſtrange, that Men every where ſhould give the Name 
of Vertue to thoſe Actions, which amongſt them are judged 
Praiſe / worthy; and call that Vice, which they account blame- 
able: Since, otherwiſe, they would condemn themſelves, if 
they ſhould think any Thing wrong, to which they allow'd not 
- Condemnation ; any Thing wrong, which they let paſs with- 
out Blame. Thus the Meaſure of what is every where called 
and efteemed Yertye-and Vice, is this Approbation or Diſlike, 
Praiſe or Blame, which by a ſecret and tacit Conſent eſtabliſhes 
it ſelf in the ſeveral: Societies, Tribes, and Clubs of Men in 
the World, whereby ſeveral Actions come to find Credit or 
Dilgrace amongſt them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, 
or Faſhions of that Place. For though Men uniting into poli- 
tick Societies, have reſigned up to the Publick the diſpoſing o 
all their Force, ſo that they cannot employ it againſt any 
Fellow Citizen, any farther than the Law of the Country di- 
rects; yet they retain ſtill the Power of Thinking well or ill, 
approving or diſapproving of the Actions of thoſe whom they 
live amongſt, and converſe with: And by this Approbation 
and Diſlike, they eftabliſh/ amongſt themſelves what they will 
call Vertue and Vice. | * 

5 1. 11. That this is the common Meaſure of Vertue and Vice, 
will appear to any one, who conſiders, that though that paſſes 
for Vice in one try, which is counted a Vertue, or at leaſt 
not Vice in another; yet every where, Yertue and Praiſe, Vice 
and Blame go together. Yortue is every where that which is 
thought Praiſe-worthy ; and nothing elſe but that which has the 
- Allowance of Publick Eſteem, is called Vertue. Mertue and 
Praiſe are ſo united, that they 5 often by the ſame TP. 
| $474 | __ Sunt 
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or Author, in his Preface to the fourth Edition, taking 
Notice how apt Men have been to miſtake him, added what 
| here follows. Ot this the Ingenious Author of the Diſcaurſe 
concerning the Nature of Man, has given me a late Inſtance, to 
mention no other. For the Civility of his Expreſſions, and 
the Candor that belongs to his Order, forbid me to think, that 
he would have cloſed his Preface with an Inſinuation, as if iu 
what I had ſaid, Book II. Chap. 28. concerning the third Rule, 
which Men refer their Actions to, I went about to make Verix2 
Vice and Vice Vertue, unleſs he had miſtaken my Meaning; 
which he could not have done, if he Had but given himſelt the 


Trouble 


8 
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gun, ſua pramis Land," fays Virgil; and fo Cicere, Nihil ba- 
Bet natura preftantins, quam Honiftatem, quam » Laudem, 
am Dignitatem, quam Dtcus, "which, he tells youy are all 
NR the fame Thing, Tſe. I. 2. This is the Language 
of the Heathen Philoſophers, ho well underſtood wherein 
their Notions of  Vertne and Vier ' confiſted: And though, 


perhaps. by the different Temper, Education, Faſhion, Maxims, 
95 Intereſt of different Sorts 'of Men, it ſell out, that what 
was thought Praiſe-worthy in one Place, d not Cenſure 
in another; and ſo in different Societies, Verben and Vices 
were chang d: Yet, as to the Main, they ſor the moſt Part 
kept the ſame every Where. © For fince nothing can be more 


7 
* 
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Trouble to conſider what the Argument vas I was then upon, 
and what was the chief Deſign of that —— plainly enough 
fer down in the fourth Section, and thoſe following. For I was 

there, not laying down moral Rules, but ſhewing the Original 
and Nature of moral Ideas, and enumerating the Rules Men 
make uſe of in moral Relations, 4 Rules were true 
or falſe : And purſuant thefrunto, I tell What has every where 
that Denomination, which in the Language of that Place, an- 
ſwers to hertue and Vice in ours, which alters not the Nature of 

Things, though Men generally do judge of, and denominate 
their Actions according to the Vice and Faſhion of the Place, 
77 % wy 
If he had been at the Pains to reflect on what 1 had ſaid, 
Book I. Chap. 3. $. 18. and in this preſent Chapter, 5. 13, 14. 
15, and 20, he would have known what Tthink of the eternal 
and unalterable Nature of Right and Wrong, and what 1 call 
Vertue and Vice : And if he had obſerved, that in the Place he 
quotes, I only report as Matter of Fact what others call Vertue 
and Vice, he would not have found it liable to any great Excep- 
tion. For, I think, Iam not much out in ſaying, That one of 

the Rules made uſe of in the World for a Ground or Meaſure of 
2 moral Relation, is that Eftcem and Reputation, which ſeve- 
ral Sorts of Actions find variouſly in the ſeveral Societies of 
Men, according to which they are called Veriues or Vices : And 
whatever Authority the Learned Mr. Lowde places in his old 
* Engliſh Dictionary, I dare ſay, it no where tells him (if I ſhould 
Appeal to it) that the ſame Action is not in Credit, call'd and 
counted a Vertue in ons Place, which being in Diſrepute, paſſes 
or; and under the Name of Vice in another. The raking No- 
tice that Men beſtow the Names of Vertze and Vice acccording to 
| this Rule of Reputation, is all I have done, or can be laid to 
Med Gare $49 7 . 007 OT ut rn 03h of ? my | 
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natural, than to encourage with Efteem and Reputation that, 
wherein every one finds his Advantage; and to blame and diſ- 
countenance the contrary ; tis no that Efteem and 
Diſcredit, Vertue and Vice, ſhould in a great Meaſure 

t an 
e be- 


where correſpond with the unchangeable Rule of Ri 
Wrong, which the Law of God hath <habibpd; the 
ing nothing that ſo directly and N and advances 
the general Good of Mankind in this World, as Obedience to 
the Laws he has ſet them, and nothing that breeds ſuch Miſ- 
chiefs and Confuſion, as the Neglect of them. And therefore 
Men, without renquncing all Senſe and Reaſon, and their own 
Intereſt, which they are fo conftantly true to, could not ge- 
„ | nerally 
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my Charge to have done, rower the making Vice Vertue, and 
Verjue Vice. But the good Man does well, and as becomes his 

ling, to be watchful in ſuch Points, and to take the Alarm, 
even at Expreſſions, which ſtanding alone by themſelves, mighr 
ſound ill, and be ſuſpe&ed, _ | | 

"Tis to this Zeal allowable in bis Function, that I forgive his 

citing, as he does, theſe Words of mine in $. 11. of this Chap- 
ter. The Exhortations of inſpired Teachers have not feared to appeal to 
common Repute, whatſoever Things are lovely, whatſoever Things are 
of good Report, if there be any Vertue, if there be any Praiſe, &c. Phil, 


iv. $. without taking Notice of thoſe immediately preceding, 
which introduce them, and run thus: Mberely in the — — of 
: jy ns the true Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which ought to 
be the Rule of Vertue and Vice, were pretty bell preſerved : So that even 
the Exhortations of inſpired Teachers, &c. By which Words, and 
the reſt of that Section, it is plain, tharFbranght that Paſſage 
of St. Paul not to prove, that the general Meaſare of what Men 
call Vertue and Vice, throughout the World, was the Reputation 
and Faſhion of each particular Society within it ſelf; but to 
ſhew, that though it were fo, yet, for Reaſons I there give, 
Men, jo that wa y of denominating their Actions, did nor, for the 
moſt Part, much vary from the Law of Nature, which is that 
ſtanding and unalterable Rule by which they ought to judge of 
the moral ReQiitude and Pravity of their Actions, and accord- 
ingly denominate them Fertues or Vicess Had Mr. Lowde conſi- 
dered this, he would have found it little to his Purpoſe, to have 
quoted that Paſſage in a Senſe that I uſed it not; and would, I 
imagine, have ſpared the Explication he ſubjoins to it, as not 
very neceſſary. But I hope this ſecond Edition will give him 
Satisfaction in the Point, and that this Matter is now fo expreſ - 


ſeg, as to ſhew him there was no Canſe of Scruple. | 
| Though 


, 


„ 
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_ | nerally miſtake in placing their Commendation and Blame on 
that Side, that really deſerved it not. Nay, even thoſe Men, 
whoſe Practice was otherwiſe, failed not to give their Approbati- 
on right; few being depraved to that Degree as not to condemn, 
at leaſt in others, the Faults they themſelves were'guilty of: 
Whereby even in the Corruption of Manners, the true Boun- 
daries of the Law of. Nature, Which ought to be the Rule of 
Vertue and Vice, were pretty well ' preſerved. © So that even 
the Exhortations of inſpired Teachers have not feared to appeal 
to common Repute : Whatſeever is lovely, whatſoever is of good 
Report, if there be any Vertu, "if there be any Praiſe, &c. 


Phil, iv. 8. 
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Though I am forced to differ from him in thoſe Appreheuſi- 
ons he has expreſſed in the latter End of his Preface, concerni 
what I had ſaid about Vertue and Vice 3 yer we are bettet agreed 
than he thinks, in what he ſays in his third Chapter, p. 78. 
concerning natural Inſcription, aud innate Notions, Thall not de- 
ny him the Privilege he claims, p. 52. to ſtate the Queftion as 
be pleaſes, eſpecially when he ſtates it ſo, as to leave nothing 
in it contrary to what I have ſaid: For according to him, In- 
mate Notions being conditional Things depending upon the Concurrence 
f ſeveral other Circumſtances, in order to the Soul's exerting them, all 
that he ſays for innate, imprinted, impraſſed Notions, (for of innate 
Ideas he 2 nothing at all) amounts at laſt only to this; That 
there are certain Propoſitious, which tho? the Soul from the Be- 
Sinning, or when a Man is born, does not know, yet by 4ſif- 
- ance from the out ward Senſes, and th: help of ſome previous Cultivation, 
it may afterwards come certainly to know the Trath of: which 
is no more than what I ee in my firft Book. For I 
_ ſuppoſe by the Sow!'s exerting them, he means its Beginning to 
know them, or elſe the Sou exerting of Notions, will be to me a 
very unintelligible Expreſſion ; and Ithink at beſt is a very un- 
fit one in this Caſe, it miſleading Mens Thoughts by an Inſinua- 
tion, as if theſe Notions were in the Mind before the Soul exerts 
them, i. e. before they are known : whereas, truly, before they 
are known, there is nothing of them in the Mind, but a Capaci- 
oi to know them, when the Concurrence of thoſe Circumſtances, which 
this ingenious Author thinks neceſſary, in order to the Souls exert- 
ing them, brings them into our Knowledge. 
Pe. 50. I find him expreſs it thus; Theſe natural Netiont are not 
40 imprinted upon the Soul, as that they naturally and neceſſarily exert 
themſelves (even in Children and [deots) without any Aſſiſtance ow the 


* 
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eutward Senſes, or without the Help of ſome previous Cultivation. 3 


* 
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FS. 12. If any one ſhould. imagine, that I have | | 
2 my — Notion of a Law when I make 2 E 
tie Law, whereby Men judge of VLertue and 14 Dil 9 1 
Vice, to be nothing elſe, but the Conſent of Wel. 
private Men, who have not Authority enough to make a Law: 
Especially wanting that, which is ſo neceſſary and eſſential to 
a Law, a Power to inforte it: I think, I may ſay, that he who 
imagines Commendation and Diſgrace not to be ſtrong Motives 
on Men, to accommodate themſelves to the Opinions and Rules 
ef thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeems little skil'd in the Na- 
ture or Hiſtory of Mankind: The greateſt Part whereof he ſhall 
find to govern. themſelves-chiefly, if hot ſolely, by this Law of 
Faſhion ; and ſo they do that which them in Reputa- 
tion with their Company,little regarding theLaws of God or the 
Magiſtrate; | The Penalties that attend the Breach of God's 
Laws, ſome, nay, perhaps, moſt Men ſeldom ſeriouſly re- 
' fleS on; and amongſt thoſe that do, many, whilft they break 
the Law entertain T houghts of future Reconciliation, and ma- 
king their: Peace for ſuch; Breaches ; And as to the Puniſhments 
due from the Laws of the Commonwealth, they frequently flat- 
ter themſelves with the Hope of Impunity. But no Man ſcapes 
the Puniſhment of their Cenſure and Diſlike, whooffends againſt 
the Faſhion and Opinion of the Company he keeps; and would 
recommend himſelf to Nor is there one of ten thouſand, who 
is ſtiff and inſenſible enough to bear up under the conſtant Diſ- 
like and Condemnation of his own Club. He muſt be of a 
ſttrange and unuſual Conſtitution, who can content himſelf. to 
live in conſtant Diſgrace and Diſrepute with his own particu- 
lar Society. Solitude many Men have ſought, and been re- 
conciled to: But no Body, that has the leaſt Thought or Senſe 
of a Man about him, can live in Society rv mm 


* 
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he ſays, they exert themſelves," as p. 78. that the Soul exerts them. 
When he has explain'd to himſelf or others, what he means by 
the Soul's exerting innate Notions, or their exerting. themſelves, and 
what that previous Cultivation and Circumſtances, in order to their 
being exerted, are, he will, I ſuppoſe, find there is ſo little of 
Controverſy between him and me in the Point, bating that he 
calls that exerting of Notjonr, Which I in a more vulgar Stile call 
knowing, that I have Reaſon to think he brought in my Name 
upon this Occaſion only out of the Pleaſnre he has to ſpeak ei- 
villy of me, which I muſt gratefully acknowledge he has done 
very where he mentions me, not without conferring on me, as 
eng orhers havedone, a Title I have no Right to. ; 
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like and ill Opinion of his Familiars, and thoſe he converſes 
with. This is a Burthen too heavy for Human Sufferance: 
And he muſt be made up of irreconcilable Contradictions, who 
can take Pleaſure in Company, and yet be ſenſible of Con- 
Theſe _—_— . 13. Theſe there then, Rr, The Law of 
þ - God, Secondly, The Law of politick Societies. 
Rules of Moral Thirdly, The Law of Faſhion, or private Cen- 
Good and Evil. ſure, Are thoſe to which Men variouſſy compare 

. ttzseir Actions: And tis by their Conformity to 
one of theſe Laws, that they take their Meaſures, when they 
would judge of their Moral Rectitude, and denominate their 
„. 14. Whether the Rule, to which, as to a 
. ts the Touch-ftone, we brin our voluntary Actions 
„ to examine them by, and try their Goodneſs, and 
theſe Run. accordingly to name them; which is, as it were, 

+» __ * the Mark of the Value we ſet upon them: Whe- 
ther, I ſay, we take that Rule from the Faſhion of the Coun- 
try, or the Will of a Law- maker, the Mind is eaſily able to 
obſerve the Relation any Action hath to it; and to judge, 'whe- 
ther the Action agrees, or diſagrees with the Rule; and fo hath a 
Notion of Aral Goodueſi or Evil, which is either Conformity, 
or not Conformity of any Action, to that Rule: And therefore 
is often called Moral Rectitude. This Rule being nothing but a 
Collection of ſeveral ſimple Ideas, the Conformity thereto is 
but ſo ordering the Action, that the ſimple Ideas belonging to 
it, may correſpond: to thoſe which the Law requires. And 
thus we ſee how Moral Beings and Notions are founded on, and 
terminated in theſe ſimple Ideas we have received from Sen- 
ſation or Reflection. For Example, Let us conſider the com- 
plex Idea we ſignify by the Word Murder; and when we have 
taken it aſunder, and examined all the Particulars, we ſhall find 
them to amount to a Collection of ſimple Ideas derived from Re- 
flection or Senſation, viz, Fir, From Reflection on the Opera- 
tions of our own Minds, we have the Aeas of Willing, Conſi- 
dering, Purpoſing before-hand, Malice, or wiſhing Ill to ano- 
ther; and alſo of Life, or Perception, and Self. Motion. Se- 
condly, From Senſation, we have the Collection of thoſe ſimple 
ſenſible Ideas which are to be found in a Man, and of ſome A- 
Aion, whereby we put an End to Perception and Motion in the 
Man; all which fimple Ideas, are comprehended in the Word 
Murder. This Collection of ſimple Ideas, being found by me 
to agree or diſagree with the Eſteem of the Country I have been 
bred in, and to be held by moſt Men there, worthy 8 or 
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Blame, I call the Action Vertuous or Vicious: If I have the 
Will of a ſupreme, inviſible Law · maker for my Rule; then, 28 
I ſuppoſed the Action commanded or forbidden by God, I call it 
Good or Evil, Sin or Duty: And if I compare it to the Civil 


Law, the Rule made by the Legiſlative of the Country, I call it 


Lawful, or Unlawful, a Crime, or no Crime. So that whence- 
ſoever we take the Rule of Moral Actions, or by what Standard 
ſoever we frame in our Minds the Ideas of Vertues or Vices, 
they conſiſt only, and are made up of Collections of ſimple Ideas, 
which we originally received from Senſe: or Reflection, and 
their Rectitude or Obliquity conſiſts in the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement with thoſe Patterns preſcribed by ſome Law. 

§. 15. To conceive rightly of Moral Actions, we muſt take 
Notice of them under this two-fold Conſideration. Firſt, As 
they are in themſelves each made up of ſuch a Collection of ſim- 
ple Ideas. Thus Drunkenneſs or Lying ſigniſy ſuch or ſuch a 
Collection of ſimple Ideas, which I call mixed Modes: And in 
this Senſe they are as much poſitive abſolute Ident, as the drink - 
ing of a Horſe, or ſpeaking of a Parrot. Secondly, Our Actions are 
conſidered as good, bad, or indifferent; and in this Reſpect, they 
are Relative; it being their Conformity to, or Diſagreement 
with ſome Rule, that makes them to be regular or irregular, 
good or bad: And ſo, as far as they are compared with a Rule, 


and thereupon denominated, they come under Relation. Thus 


the challenging and fighting with a Man, as it is a certain poſi- 
tive Mode, or particular Sort of Action, by particular Ideas, di- 
ſtinguiſned from all others, is called Duelling Which, when 
conſidered in Relation to the Law of God, will deſerve the 
Name Sin; to the Law of Faſhion, in ſome Countries, Valour 
and Vertue; and to the municipal Laws of ſome Governments, 
a capital Crime. In this Caſe, when the poſitive Mode has 
one Name, and another Name as it ſtands in Relation to the 
Law, the Diſtinction may as eaſily be obſerved, as it is in Sub- 
ſtances, where one Name, v. g. Man, is uſed to ſignify the 
Thing, another, v. g. Father, to ſignify the Relation, 
$. 16. But becauſe very frequently the po- | / 
ſitive Idea of the Action, and its Moral Relati= Ie Denomi- 
on, are comprehended together under one Name, yat;ons of Acfi- 
and the ſame Word made Uſe of to expreſs both on often miſ⸗ 
the Mode or Action, and its Moral ReQitude or lead «ws. © 
Obliquity ; therefore the Relation it ſelf is leſs 
taken Notice of; and there is often no Diftin&i0n made betrween 
the Poſitive Idea of the Action, and the Reference it has to a 


Rule. By which Confuſion of theſe two diftin& Confiderati- 
ons under one Term, thoſe who yield too eaſily to the Impreffi · 
8 iy; vans 
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often miſled in their Judgment of Actions. Thus the taking 
from another what is his, without his Knowledge or Allowance, 
is properly called Szealing : But that Name being 'commonly 
underftood to ſignify alſo the Moral pravity of the Action, and 
to denote its Contrariety to the Law, Men are apt to condemn 
whatever hear called Stealing, as an ill Action, diſagree- 
ing with the Rule of Right, And yet the Private taking away 
his Sword from a Mad-man, to prevent his doing Miſchief, 
though it be properly denominated Stealing, as the Name of 
ſuch a mixed Mode; yet when compared to the Law of God, 

and conſidered in its Relation to that ſupreme Rule, it is no Sin 
or Tranſgreſſion, though the Name Stealing ordinarily carries 
ſuch an Intimation with it. | MING ee, 
LL IN AF. 17. And thus much for the Relation of 
Relations in- Human Actions to a Law, which therefore I 
unable. call Aral Relations. 

*T would make a Volume to go over all Sorts of Relations : 
Tia not therefore to be expected, that I ſhould here mention 
them all. It ſuffices to our preſent Purpoſe, to ſhew by theſe, 
what the Idea: are. we have of this comprehenfive Conſiderati- 
on, call'd Relation: Which is ſo various, and the Occaſions of 
itſo many, (as many as there can be of comparing Things one 
to another) that it is not very eaſy to reduce it to Rules, or 
under juſt Heads. Thoſe I have mentioned, I think, are ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch, as may ſerve to let us ſee 
from whence we get our Ideas of Relations, and wherein they 
_ are founded. But before I quit this Argument, from what has 
been faid, give me leave to obſerve. A +; ee 
Kat $. 18, Firt, That it is evident, that all R-. 
All Relations lations terminate in, and are ultimately founded 
temninate in on thoſe ſimples Ideas we have got from Senſation 
ſemplo Ideas or Refleftion : $5 that all that we haye in our 
| Thoughts our ſelves, (if we think of any Thing, 
or have any Meaning) or would fignify to others, when we uſe 
Words ſtanding for Relations, is nothing butſome ſimple eas, 
or Collections of ſimple Ideas, compared one with another. 
This is ſo manifeſt in that Sort called Proportional, that nothing 
can be more. For when a Man ſays, Honey is ſweeter than 
Wax, it is plain, that his Thoughts in this Relation, terminate 
in this 5mple Idea, Sweetneſs, which is equally true of all the 
reſt ; though, where they are compounded, or decompounded 
the ſimple Ideas they are made up of, are perhaps, ſeldom ta- 
ken notice of: v. g. when the Word Father is mentioned: 
Firſt, there is meant that particular Species, or collective _ 

; ſignifie 
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ified by the Word Man. Szondly, - Thoſe ſenſible fimple 
1105 ae by the Word Generation: And, Thirdly, The 
Effect of it, and all the fimple” deas ſignified by the Word 
Child. So the Awe Friend, _ _ — Man who loves, 
and is ready to do to another, has all theſe: ſollowing Ideas, 
to the 11 of it up. Fin, all the ſimple Ideas, — 
hended in the Word Man, or intelligent Being, Secandly, The 
Idea of Love. Thirdly, The Idea of Readineſs or Diſpoſition. 
Fourthly, The Idea of Action, which is any Kind of Thought or 
Motion. Fifthly, The Idea of Good which ſignifies any Thing 
that may advance his Happineſs, and terminates at laſt, if exami- 
ned, in particular fimple Ideas of which the Word Gad in gene- 
ral ſignifies any one, but if removed from all ſimple Ideas quite, 
it ſignifies nothing at all. And thus alſo all Moral Words ter- 


minate at laſt, though, perhaps, more remotely, in a Collection 


of fimple Ideas: The immediate Signification of Relative Words, 
being very often other ſuppoſed known Relations; which, if 


traced one to another, ſtill end in ſimple Ideas. 


$. 19. Secondly, That in Relation, we have | ; 
for the moſt Part, if not always, as clear a Notion Me bade ordi- 
for the Relation, as we have of thoſe ſimple Ideas, navily as clear 
wherein it is founded : Agreement or Diſagree- (of dearer) 4 
ment, whereon Relation depends, being Things Notion of the 
whereof we have commonly as clear Ideas as of Relation, 42 
any other whatſoever ; it being but the diſtin- 7 * . 
guiſhing ſimple Ideas, or their Degrees one from Fo 
another, without which we could have no diſtindt Know- 
ledge at all. For if I have a clear Idea of Sweetneſs, Light, 
or Extenſion, I have too, of equal, or more, or leſs, or each 
of theſe : If I know what it is for one Man to be born of a Wo- 
man, viz, Sempronia, I know what it is ſor another Man to be 
born of the fame Woman, Sempronia ; and ſo have as clear a 
Notion of Brothers, as of Births, and, perhaps, clearer, For if I 
believed, that Sempronia digged Titus out of the Parſly-Bed (as 
they uſe to tell Children) and thereby became his Mother ; and 
that afterwards in the ſame Manner, the digged Cajus out of the 
Parſly-Bed, I had as clear a Notion of the Relation of Brothers 
between them, as if I had all the Skill of a Midwife ; the No- 
tion that the ſame Woman contributed as Mother, equally to 
their Births, (though I were ignorant or miſtaken in the Man- 
ner of it) being that on which I grounded the Relation ; and 
that they agreed in that Circumſtance of Birth, let it be what it 
will, The comparing them then in their Deſcent from the ſame 
Perſon, without knowing the particular Circumſtances of that 
t, is enough to found my Notion of their having or not 
. | | having 


V 
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having the Relation of Brothers: But though the 1deas of par- 
ticular Relations are capable of being as clear and diſtinct in the 
Minds of thoſe, who will duly conſider them, as thoſe of mixed 
Modes, and more determinate, than thoſe of Subſtances ; yet the 
Names belonging to Relation, are often of as doubtful and uncer- 
tain Signification, as thoſe of Subſtances or mixed Modes; and 
much more than thoſe of ſimple Ideas: Becauſe Relative Words 
being the Marks of this Compariſon, which is made only by 
Mens Thoughts, and is an Idea only in Mens Minds, Men fre- 
quently apply them to different Compariſons of Things, accord- 
ing to their own Imaginations, which do not always correſpond | 
with thoſe of others uſing the ſame Names. p 

ET -  $.'20, Thirdly, That in theſe I call Moral Re- 
The Notion of lations, I have a true Notion of Relation, by 
the Relation is comparing the Action with the Rule, whether 
. the ſame, whe- the Rule be true or falſe. For if I meaſure any 
tber the Rule thing by a Yard, I know whether the thing L 
any Action is meaſure be longer or ſhorter than that ſuppoſed 
compared to be Yard, though, perhaps, the Yard I meaſure by, 
#rue or falſe.. be not exactiy the Standard: Which, indeed, is 
, another Enquiry. For though the Rule be erro- 
neous, and I miſtaken in it; yet the Agreement or Diſagreement 
obſervable in that which I compare with it, makes me perceive 
the Relation. Though meaſuring by a wrong Rule, I - ſhall 
—_ be brought to judge amiſs of its Moral Rectitude, be- 
cauſe I have tried it by that which is not the true Rule; but I 
am not miſtaken in the Relation which that Action bears to that 
| Icompare it to, which is Agreement, or Diſagreement. 
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Of clear and Obſcure, Diſtinti and Confuſed Ideas. 
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F. 1, Aving ſhewn the Original of our Ideas, 
Heas ſome H and taken a View of their ſeverat 
on 33 | Sorts ; confidered the Difference be- 
Me ag = tween the ſimple and the complex; and obſerved 


confuſed how the complex ones are divided into thoſe of 

Modes, Subſtances and Relations, all which, I 
think, is neceſſary to be done by one, who would acquaint 
himſelf throu hly with the Progreſs of the Mind in its Appre- 
henfion and Knowledge of Things, it will, perhaps, be thought 
I have dwelt long enough upon the Examination of Ideas. I 
muſt, nevertheleſs, crave Leave to offer ſome few BE Conſt- 
of * f ; * F y eration 
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cher ans 


derations r en them. The firſt is, that ſome are clear, 
- and others obſcure ; | 


ome diſtinct, and others confuſed, 
S. 2. The Perception of the Mind being moſt 5 


_ aptly explained. by Words relating to the Sight, Clear and ob- 


we ſhall beſt underſtand what is meant by clear ſcure, explain d 
and obſeure in our [d2as, by reflecting on what we by Sight, 


call clear and obſcure in the Objects of Sight. 


Light being that which, diſcovers to us viſible Objects, we 
the Name of obſcure to that which is not placed in a Lake: ſuſk- . 


cient to diſcover minutely to us the Figure and Colours, which 


are obſervable in it, and which, in a better Light, would be- 
diſcernible. In like Manner our /imple Ideas are clear, when 
they are ſuch, as the Objects themſelves, from whence they 
were taken, did or might, in a well- ordered Senſation or Per- 
ception, preſent them. _Whilft the Memory retains them thus, 

and can produce them to the Mind, whenever it has Occaſion 
to conſider them, they are clear Idea So far as they either 
want any thing of that original Exactneſs, or have loſt any of 


their firſt Freſhneſs, and are, as it were, faded or tarniſhed by 


Time, fo far are they Bears. Complex Ideas, as they = 
made up of fimple ones, ſo they are clear, when the Ideas that 
go to their Compoſition are clear; and the Number and Order 


thoſe ſimple Ideas, that are the Ingredients of any complex 


one, is determinate and certain. 
§. 3. The Cauſe of Obſcurity in fimple Ideas, 


| ſeems to be either dull Organs, or very flight and ' Cauſes of 0b. 


tranſient Impreffions made by the Objects; or elſe ſcurity. 
a Weakneſs in the Memory not able to retain | 
them as received, For to return again to viſible Objects, to 


help us to apprehend this Matter : If the Organs or Faculties of . 


Perception, like Wax over- harden'd with Cold, will not re- 


| ceive the Impreſſion of the Seal, from the uſual Impulſe wont 


to imprintit; or, like Wax of a Temper too ſoft, will not hold 
it well when well imprinted ; or elſe ſuppoſing "the Wax of a 


Temper fit, but the Seal not applied with a ſufficient Force to 


make a clear Impreflion : In any of #hefe Caſes, t the Print left 


| by the Seal, will be obſcure.” This, J ſuppoſe, needs no Ap- 


plication to make it plainer. 
. 4, As a clear Idea is that whetoof the Mind 


has ſuch a full and evident Perception, as it does Diftin&®- and 


receive froman outward Object operating duly.on el, | 
a well-diſpoſed Organ, ſo a diftin# Idea is that what." 
wherein the Mind perceives a Difference from all | 
other; and a confuſed Idea is ſuch an one, as is notſuſliciently di 


8 e from another, any TO" it ought to be different. 
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5 9. 5. If no Idea be confiſed, but ſuch as is not 
Objection. ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from another, from 
wich it ſhould be different, it will be hard, may 
any one ſay, to find any where a canju/ed Idea. For let any Idea 
be as it will, it can be no other but ſuch as the Mind perceives 
it to be; and that very Perception ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes. it 
from all other Ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. different, 
without being perceived to be ſo. No Idea therefore can be un- 
diſtinguiſbable from another, from which it ought to be diffe- 
rent, unleſs you would have it different from it ſelf: For from 
all other it is evidently different. bod On 
68. 6. To remove this Difficulty, and to help 
Confuſcon-of us to conceive aright what it is that makes the 
„ in Caonfufion 1deasare at any Time chargeable with, 
Reference, to we muſt conſider that Things ranked under di- 
their Names. ſtinct Names, are ſuppoſed different enough to be 
diſtinguiſhed, that ſo each Sort, by its peculiar 
Name, may be marked, and diſcourſed of a - part upon any Oc- 
caſion: And there is nothing more evident than that the greateſt 
Part of different Names are ſuppoſed to ſtand ſor different Things. 
Now every Idea a Man has, being viſible what it is, and di- 
ſtinct from all other Ideas but it ſelf, that which makes it confi- 
| ſod, is, when it is ſuch, that it may as well be called by another 
Name, as that which it is expreſſed by, the Difference which 
keeps. the Thoughts (to be ranked under thoſe two different 
Names) diſtin, and makes ſome of them belong rather to 
the one, and ſome of them to the other of thoſe Names, 
being left out; and ſo the Diſtinction, which was intended to 
be kept up by thoſe different Names, is quite loſt. 5 
6565. 7. The Defaults which, uſually occaſſon this 
Defaults which Confufion, I think, are chiefly theſe following. 
make Cor fuſi- ir/t, When any complex Idea (for tis com- 
en. Firſt m plex Ideas that are moſt liable to Confuſion) is 
plex Ideas made up of to ſmall a Number ſimple Ideas, and 
. made up of ſuch only as are common to other Things, where- 
* few ſimple by the D rences that make it, deſerve a diffe- 
PN rent Name, are left out. Thus he that has an 
|  Jdea made up of barely the ſimple ones of a Beaſt 
with Spots, has but a confuſed Idea of a Leopard, it not being 
thereby ſufficiently dſtinguiſhed from a Lynx and ſeveral o- 
ther Sorts of Beaſts that are ſpotted. So that ſuch an Idea, 
though it hath the peculiar Name Leopard, is not diftinguſh- 
able from [thoſe defigned by the Names Lynx, or Panther, 
How much the Cuſtom of defining of Words by general Terms, 
; | a contri- 


and may as well. come under the Name Lynx, as Leopard, 
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contributes to make the Ideas we would expreſs by the con- 
fuſed and undeterminedꝭ I leave others to conſider. This is 
evident, that conſuſed Ideas are ſuch as render the Uſe of 
Words uncertain, and take away the Benefit of diſtinct Names. 
When the Ideas, for which we uſe different Terms, have not a 
Difference anſwerable to their diſtinct Names, and ſo can- 
not be diſtinguiſhed by them, there it is that they are truly 
_ confuſed. e : | 
. 8. Secondly,” Another Default which makes 5. dly, Or 
our [das confuſed, is, when though the particu- ;;, ſinplo ones 
lars that make up any Idea, are in Number ;,,þ/.4 diſor- 
enough; yet they are ſo jumbled together, that derly together, 
is not eaſily diſcernible, whether it more belongs \ 
to the Name that is given it, than to any other. There is no- 
thing properer to make us conceive this Confuſion, than a Sort 
of Pictures uſually ſhewn, as ſurprizing Pieces of Art, wherein 
the Colours, as they are laid by the Pencil on the Table it ſelf, 
mark out very odd and unuſual Figures, and have no diſerni- 
ble Order in their Poſition. This Draught, thus made up of 
Parts, wherein no Symmetry nor Order appears, is, in it ſelf, 
no more a confuſed Thing, than the Picture of a cloudy Sky; 
wherein though there be a little Order of Colours or Figures 
to be found, yet no Body thinks it a confuſed Picture. What 
is it then, that makes it be thought confuſed, ſince the want of 
Symmetry does not? As it is plain it does not; ſor another 
Draught made, barely in Imitation of this, could not be called 
confuſed. I anſwer, That which makes it be thought confuſed, 
is, the applying it to ſome Name, to which it does no more 
diſcernibly belong, than to ſome other. V. g. When it is ſaid to 
be the Picture of a Man, or Ceſar, then any one with Reaſon 
counts it conſuſed: Becauſe it is not diſcernible, in that State, 
to belong more to the Name Manor Ceſar, than to the Name 
Baboon, or Pompey; which are ſuppoſed to ſtand: for different 
Ideat from: thoſe ſigniſied by Man or Caſar. But when a cylin- 
drical Mirrour, placed right, hath reduced thoſe irregular Lines 
on the Table into their due Order and Proportion, then 
the Confuſion ceaſes,” and the Eye preſently ſees. that it is a 
Man, or Cæſar; i. e. That it belongs to thoſe Names; and that 
it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from a Baboon, or Pompey; i. e. 
From the Ideas ſignified by thoſe Names. Juſt thus it is with 
out Ideas, which are as it were, the Pictures of Things. No one 
of theſe 'mental-Draughts, however the Parts are put together, 
can be called confuſed, (for they are plainly diſcernible as they 
are,) till it be ranked under ſome ordinary Name, to which it 
OV. SAP? e 85 | cannot 
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cannot be diſcerned to belong, any more than it nn. nee 
ag EW n different n. 


Thirdly. O. n 9. Thirdh, A thigd: DefeR chat £ 
A hs Or 4% - gives the Name of confuſed to our Ideas, is, when 
| and undete any one of them is uncertain. and undetermined. 
mined, - _ U hus we may obſerve Men, who not forbeari 
f co uſe the ordinary Words of their Language, l 
they have learn'd their preciſe Signification, change the Idea 
they make this or that Tm ftand for, almoſt as oiten as they 
uſe it. He that does this, out of uncertainty of what he ſhould 
| leaveout, or put into his Idea of Church, or Idolatry, every Time 
he thinks of either and holds not ſteady to any one preciſe 
Combination of Ideas that makes it up, is ſaid to have a con- 
fuſed Idea of Idolatry, or the Church: Though this be ſtill for 
the ſame Reaſon that the former, viz. becauſe a mutable Iden 
(if we will allow it to be one Idea) cannot belong to one Name, 
rather than another; and ſo loſes the Diſtinction that diftiat 
Names are deſigned for. 
$. 10. By what has been nid, we may ha 
5 ; Confuſen how much Names, as ſuppoſed ſteady Signs of 


without Re- Things, and by their Difference to ſtand for, 


ference to and keep Things diſtinct, that in themſelves are 
Names hardly different, are the Occaſion f denominating Ideas 
Conceiueable. giftin or confuſed; by a ſecret. and unobſerved 
Reference the Minds makes of its Ideas to ſuch 
Names. This perhaps, will be fuller underſtood, after What 
I fay of Words, in the Third Book, has been read and conſidered. 
But without taking notice of ſuch a Reference of Ideas to diſtinct 
Names, as the Signs of diſtinct Things, it will be hard to ſay 
wth a confuſed Idea is. And therefore when a Man deſigns, 
| Name, a Sort of Things, or any one particular Thing, 
p Pray from all others, the complex Idea be annexes to that 
Name, is the more diſtin, the more particular the Idaas are 
and the greater and more determinate the Number and Order 
of them is, whereof it is made up. For the more it has of 
theſe, the more has it fill of the perceivable Differences, where- 
by it is kept ſeparate and diſtinct from all Ideas belonging to 
other Names, even thoſe that approach neareſt to it, and there- 
by all Confuſion with them is m—_—_ 55 14 
11. Confuſion making it a Diffic to 
cen is . K. two Thins that ſhould be ſepatated, con- 
| two Ideas, * cerns always two Ideas; and thoſe moſt, which 
moſt aproach one another. . W henever therefore 
we ſuſpect 7 Idea to be confuſed, we muſt examine _ 
er 


— 
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other it is in Danger to be confounded with, or which it cannot 
ce nſily be ſeparated from, and that will always be found an Idea 
| belonging to another Name, and ſo ſhould be a different Thing 
from which yet it is not ſufficiently diſtinct being either the 
fame wich it, or making a Part of it, or at leaſt, as properly 
calFd i by that Name as the other it is ranked under; and fo 


keeps not that Difference from that other Idea, which the dif- 
ſerent Names import. a 75 
d. 12. This, I think, is the Con proper to Pa... 
3 Rill carries with it a rc ny * 71 * 
to Names. At leaſt, if there be any other Con- 
fuſion of /deas, this is that which moſt of all diſorders Mens 
Thoughts and Diſcourſes: Ideas, as ranked under Names, 
being thoſe that for the moſt Part Men reaſon of within them- 
ſelves, and always thoſe which we commune about with others. 
And therefore, where there are ſuppoſed two different Ideas 
marked by two different Names, which are not as diſtinguiſha- 
ble as the Sounds that ftand for them, there never fails to be 
Confuſion : And where any ſdeas are diſtinct, as the Ideas of thoſe 
two Sounds they are marked by, there can be between them no 
Confusion. The weay'to prevent it, is to collect and unite into 
one complex Idea, as preciſely as is poſſible, all thoſe Ingredi- 
ents, whereby it is differenced from others; and to them ſo united 
ina determinate Number or Order, apply ſteadily the ſame 
Name. But this neither accommodating Men's Eaſe or Vanity, 
or ſerving any Deſign, but that of naked Truth, which is not 
always the Thing aimed at, ſuch Exactneſs is rather to be wiſhed 
than hoped for. And fince the looſe” Application of Names 
to undetermined, variable, and almoſt no Ideas, ſerves both 
to cover our own Igorance, as well as to perplex and conſound 
others, which goes for Learning and Superiority in Knowledge, 
it is no ſhonder that moſt Men ſhould uſe it themſelves, whilſt 
they complain of it in others. Though, I think, no fmall 
Part of the Confuſion to be ſound in the Notions of Men, 
might by Care and Ingenuity be avoided ; yet I am far from 
concluding it every where wilſul. Some Ideas are ſo complex, 
and made up of ſo many Parts, that the Memory does not eaſily 
z retain the very ſame preciſe Combination of ſimple Ideas, un- 
der one Name; much leſs are we able conſtantly to divine ſor 
what preciſe complex Idea ſuch a Name ſtands in another Man's 
Uſe of it. From the firſt of theſe, follows Conſuſian in a Man's 
own Reaſonings and Opinions within himſelf; from the latter, 
frequent Confu/zon in diſcourſing and arguing with others. But 
having more at large treated of Words, their Deſects and Abuſts, 
in the following Book, I ſhall here ſay no more of it. 


9 | 9. 13, Our 
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: 2 of 1 and Coofi TA Mee 


a Ideas 5 


may be dit inct 


in one Part, 
and confuſed: 


in another. 


_ F. 1 Our complex Ideas being made up oſ 
Collections, and fo Variety ſof ſimple ones maß 
accordingly be very clear and diſtinct in ane Part, 
and very obſcure and confuſed in another,” In a 
Man who ſpeaks of a Ghiliaedron, or a Body 


| 2 thouſands Sides, the Idea of the Figure may be 


very confus'd, tho' that of the Number be very 


diſtinct; ba that he being able to diſcourſe, and demonſtrate 
concerning that Part of his complex 1dea, which depends upon 
the Number of a Thouſand, he is apt to think he has a diftin& 
Idea of a Chiliaedron; t though it be plain, he has no preciſe Ida 
of its Figure, ſo as to diſtinguiſh-it, by that, from one that has 
but 999 Sides. The not obſerving whereof, cauſes no ſmall 
Error | in Mens Thoughts, and Confakion i in their Diſcourſes. ' 


| This if not 
beeded, cauſes 


Confuſion in 


our ee 


H. 14. He that thinks he has à diſtinct Idea of 


the Figure of a Chiliaedron, let him for Tryal's 


ſake take another Parcel of the ſame * ear 
Matter, viz. Gold, or Wax, of an equal Bulk, 


and make it into a Figure of 999 Sides: He will, 


I doubt not, be able to diſtinguſn theſe two Iden 


one from another; by the Number of Sides; - and reaſon and ar- 
gue diſtinctly about them, whilſt he keeps his Thoughts and 
Reaſoning to to that Part only of theſe Ideas, which is contained 
in their Numbers; as that the Sides of the one could be divided 
into two equal Numbers; and of the other, not, c. But 


when he 


goes about to diſtinguiſh them by their Figure, he 


will there be preſently at a Loſs, and not be able; I'think, to 
frame in his Mind two Ideas, one of them diſtinct from the 
other, by the bare Figure of thoſe two Pieces of Gold; as he 
could, if the ſame parcel. of Gold were made one into a Cube, 
the other a Figure of five Sides. In which incompleat Ideas 
we are very apt to impoſe on our ſelves, and wrangle with 
others, eſpecially where they have particular and familiar 
Names. For being ſatisfied in that Part of the Idea, which 

we have clear; and the Name which is familiar to us, being 
* to the Whole, containing that Part alſo which is im- 
perſect and obſcure, we are apt to uſe it for: that confuſed Part, 
and draw Deductions from it in the obſcure Part of its Sgnifi- 
cation, een as we do from the other. 


ws 1 \ Inſtance in 
Eternity, 


$. 15. Having frequently in our Mouths the 
ame Eternity, we are apt to think we have 4 
poſitive comprehenſive Idea of it, which is as 
much as to ſay, that there is no Part of that 


Duration which is not clearly contained in our Ideg. Tis 
true; that he that things ſo, may have a clear Idea of Dura. 


tion x 


* 
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tion; he may alſo have a very clear Idea of a very great Length 
of Bann he may alſo Ye a clear Idea of the Cormparifon 
of that great one, with ſtill a greater: But it not being poſſible 
for him to include in his Idea of any Duration, let it be as 

reat as it will, the whole Extent together of a Duration, where 

e ſuppoſes no End, that part of his Idea, which is ftill beyond 
the bounds of that large Duration, he repreſents to his own 
Thoughts, is very obſcure and undetermined. And hence it 


is, that in Diſputes” and Reaſonings, concerning Eternity, or 


any other Infinite, we are apt to blunder, and fo involve our 
felves in manifeſt Abſurdities. „„ 26.912 OL Of 
| 8. 16. In Matter, we have no clear Idea: Diviſbility "of 
of the Smallneſs of Parts much beyond the Matter. © © 
ſmalleſt that occur to any of our Senſes; and Nees 
therefore when we talk of the Diviſibility of Mattter in in- 
fnitum, though we have clear Ideat of Diviſion and Diviſibi- 
lity, and have alſo clear Ideas of Parts made out of a Whole 
by Diviſion ; yet we haye but very obſcure and confuſed Tdeds 
F or minute Bodies ſo to be divided, when b 
former Diviſions they are reduced to a Smallneſs much exc 
ing the Perception of any of our Senſes; and fo all that we 
haye clear and diſtinct Ideas of, is of what Diviſion in general 
or abſtractly is, and the Relation of Tetum and Pars? But 
of the Bulk of the Body, to be thus infinitely divided after 


certain Progreffions, I think, we have no clear nor diftin& Idea 


at all. For I ask any one, whether taking the ſmalleſt Atom 
of Duſt be ever ſaw, he has any diſtinct Idea (bating ſtill the 
Number which concerns not Extenſion) betwixt the 100,000, 
and the 100, oo Part-of it. Or if he thinks he can refine his 
Ideas to that Degree, without lofing Sight of them, let him 


add ten Cyphers to each of thoſe Numbers. Such a Degree 


of Smallneſs is not unreaſonable to be ſuppoſed, ſince a Divi- 
ſion carried on ſo far, brings it no nearer the End of infinite 


- Diviſion, than the firſt Diviſion into two Halfs does. I muſt 
- confeſs, for my Part, I have no clear diſtin Ideas of the dif- | 


ferent Bulk or Extenſion of thoſe Bodies, having but à ver 
obſcure one of either of them. So that, I think, when we tal 
of Diviſion of Bodies in infinitum, our Idea of their diſtin 
Bulks, which is the Subject and Foundation of Diviſion, 


comes, after a little Progreſfion, to be confounded, and almoſt 


" loft in Obſcurity. For that Idea, which is to repreſent only 
Bigneſs, muſt be very obſcure and confuſed, which we can- 
not diſtinguiſh from one ten Times as big, but only by Num- 
ber; ſo that we have clear, diſtinct Ideas, we may ſay, of ten 
and one, but no diſtinct [dear of _ ſuch Extenſions, *Tis 

f * * 2 i g 4+ 


— 


plair, 
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Plain, frat hence, that when we talk of infinite Diviſibility of 
Body, or Extenſion, our diſtinct and clear Idaas are only of 
Numbers: But the clear, diſtinct Ideat of Extenſion, after 
ſome Progreſs of Diviſion, is quite loſt ; and of ſuch; minute 


Parts, we have no diſtin Idea: at all; 5550 it returns, as all 


our Ideas of infinite do, at laſt to that of . Number always to 


be added; but thereby never amounts to any diſtin Idea of 


actual, infinite Parts. We have, tis true, a clear Idea of Di- 
viſion, as often as we will think of i it; but thereby we have 
no more a clear Idea of infinite Parts in Matter, than we have 
a clear Idea of an infinite Number, by being able ſtill to add 
new Numbers to any aſſigned Number we have: Endleſs. Di- 
viſibility, giving us no more a clear and diſtinct Idea of actual- 
I infinite Parts, than endleſs Addibility (if I ma ſa ſpeak) 


WE us a clear and diſtinct Idea of an actually infinite Num- 


They both being only in a Power ſtill of increaſing the 
Number, be it already as great as it will. So that of That 


remains to be added, (wherein conſiſts the Infinity) we have 


but an obſcure, imperſect, and confuſed 7aea ;_ from or about 
which we can argue or reaſon with no. Certainty or-Clearneſs, 


no more than we can in Arithmetick,. about a Number, of 


hich we have no ſuch diſtinct Idea, as we have of 4 or 100, 
only this relative obſcure one, that compared to any other, 
It is Kill bigger: And when we have no more a clear, poſitive 


44es of it, when we ſay or conceive it is bigger or more than 


490,000,000, than if we ſhould fay, it is bigger than 40, or 


43 400, ooo, og, having no nearer a Proportion to the End of 
Addition or Number, than 4. For he that adds 0 wy 4.00 < 


and ſo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the End of all Addition, 


® as he that adds 400,000,000, to 1400,000,000, And fo like- | 
. wiſe in Eternity, he that has an Idea of but four Years, has as 


much a poſitive compleat Idea of Eternity, as he that has one 
of 400,000,000 of Years : For what remains of Eternity be- 
yond either of theſe two Numbers of. Years, i is as clear to the one 
as the other; i e. neither of them has any clear, poſitive Idea 
of it at all. For he that adds only 4 Years to 4, and fo on, 
all as ſoon reach Eternity, as he that adds 400,000,000 of 
Years, and ſoon ; or if hepleaſe, doubles the Increaſe, as of- 


ten as he will; The remaining Abyſs being ſtill as far heyond ; 


the End of theſe P mons, as it is from the Length of a 
Day, or an Hour. 'For nothing finite bears any Proportion to 
infinite; and therefore our Ideas, which are all finite, cannot 
bear any. Thus it is alſo in our Idea of Extenſon, when we 
encreaſe it by Addition, as well as when we diminiſh it by 


- Diviſion, and would pe Tone our Thoughts to infoite y Tk | 
ter 
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diſtinct Ideas of that Space: Tt becomes a confuſedly great one, 
with a Surplus of ſtill greater; about which, when we would 


argue or reaſon, we ſhall always find our ſelves at a Loſs; m- 
fuſed Ideas, in our Arguings and Deductions from that Part 4 5 


them which is confuſed, RY . us into Confuſon. N 
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concerning Ideas, other Conſiderati- 
15 e to them, in Reference to . 8 
Things from whence they are taken, or whichthey pr. 
may be ſuppoſed to repreſent; and thus, I think 0 
they may come under a threefold 1 and my TERS! 
Ain, Either real or fantaſtical; q ed 

| Sana, Adequate or inadequate, on wed yoith Fucks 
_ Thirdly, True or falfſ 7 ants 
Vir, By Real Ideas, I mean ſuch e e in 

. ſuch as have a Conformity with the real Being and 

Exiſtence of Things, or with their Archetypes. Fantaftical or 


Cbimerical, I calF ſuch as have no Foundation in Nature, nor 


haye any Conformity with that Reelity of Being, to which they 
are tacitly referr'd; as to the Archetypes. If we examine the 
ſeveral Sorts of Idas beſore- mentioned, we ſhall find, that, 

F. 2. Hrſt, Our fimple Ideas are all real,” al! 


agree to the Reality of Things, Not that they 8 3 wed "oak | 


are all of them the Images, or Repreſentations 41 N Y 

of what does exiſt, the contrary whereof, in all | 

| but the primary Qualities of Bodies, hath! been already ſhewnl. 

But though Whiteneſs and Coldneſs are no more in Snow, than 
Pain is; yet thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Coldneſs, Pain, Cc. 
being in us the Effects of Powers in Things without us, or- 
dained by our Maker, to produce in us ſuch Senſations; they 
are real Ideas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the Qualities that 
are really in Things themſelves. For theſe ſeveral Apearances 
being deſigned to be the Marks w we are to know and 
diſtinguiſh Things which we have to do with, our Ideas do as 
well ferve us to that purpoſe, and are as rea] diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
racders, whether they be only conſtant Effects, or 1 2 
* 


After a few Doublings of thofe Litas of Extenſionz Which are 
the largeft we are accuſtomed to have, we loſe the clear 


ow 
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zof ſometbing in the Things themſelves; the 


| ions of real Beings. But whether they anſwer 
to thoſe Conſtitutions, as to Cauſes or Patterns, it matters not; 

it ſuflices that they are & nftantly produced” by them. And 

* — ſimple IAdaas are all real and true, becauſe they anſwer 
— to: thoſe Powers of Things which produce them in 
inds, that being all that is requiſite to make them real, 


 Ahewn,) the Mind is wholly confin'd to the Operation of Things 
upon it, and can make to it ſelf no ſimple Idea, more than 


What it has received. Thssgh the DI 
WY CRE ly paſſi ve, in 
/ e Ideas wee of of its ſimple Ideas; yet I this we may 
enen, lay, it is not ſo in reſpect of its complex Jdeas 
Cas For thoſe being) Combinations of . ſimple Ideas 
put together, and united under one general Name.; 'tis plain 
that the Mind of Man uſes ſome; Kind of Liberty, in in forming 
thoſe complex Idaas; Ho elſe comes it to paſs, that one Man's 
Idea of Gold, or Juſtice, is different from another's ? But be- 
cauſe he bas put in, or left out; ef his ſome ſimple Idas which 
the other has not. The Queſtion. then is, Which of theſe are 


lections agree to the Neality of Things, and. what not? And 
there I fay, Tun, ata. 

ee . 4. Secondly, Ae Mades.ond Relations, 
— ed Ages; having no other Reality but what they haye in 

Nin exe 225 the Minds of Men, there is nothing more re- 
Toe. eee eee 

45 £62 ll but that they be ſo framed, that Th, 
Poſſibility of enilting+ contemable; to. them,” Tat e 
ing themſelves Archetypes, cannot differ from their Arche- 
types, and ſo -cannot be chimerigal, unleſs any one will jumble 


together 
"Have the Names of a known Langu age affigned to them, by 


thers, ſo bare Poſſibility of exiſting is not enough; they muſt 
have a Conformity to the ordinary Signification of the Name 
that is given them, that they may not be thought fantaſtical : 


As if a Man would give the Name of Juſtice, to that Idea, 
- which common Uſe calls Liberality, But this Fantafticalneſs 


relates more to Propriety of Speech, than Reality of Ideas : 
For a Man to be undiſturbed in Danger, ſedately to conſider 
- what is fitteſt to be done, and to execute it ſteadily, is a mix - 
"i Mode, or a complex Idea of an Action which may a 


in that ſteady Correſpondence” they have with the 


Gere 


r (as has been 


real, and which barely imaginary Combinations? What Col- 


nr n ee e eee 


in them inconſiſtent Ideas, Indeed, as any of them 
Which he that has them in his Mind | would fignity them to o- 


2 


ere 


* 
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But to be undiſturbed in Danger, without uſing one's Reaſon 
or Induſtry, is what is alſo poſſible to be; and e 0 real an 
Idea as the other. Though the frtt of theſe having the Name 
Courage given to it, may, in Reſpect of that Name, be a right 
or wrong Idea: But the other, whilſt it has not a common re- 


ceived Name of any known Language affigned to it, is not 
capable'of any Deformity, «rn gg no" Reference” to- 


— Thing but it ſel. | | 
F. 5. Thirdly, Our | complex Ideas of Subfan. Wuncnq tie 519 5- 

cer being made all of them in "Reference: to Ideas of Sib- 
Things exiſting without us, and intended to be fantet are 'eal, 
Repreſentations of Subſtances, as they really are, ehen they agree 
are no-farther real, than as they aro ſueh Com with the Exiſt 

binations of ſimple Ideas, as are really united, oy Things. 
and co-exiſt in Things without us. On the con-„- 
trary, thoſe are fanteſtical, which are — of Fark Cul- 
lections of ſimple {dear as were really never united, never were 


found together in any Subſtance; v. g. a rational Creature, 


cConſiſting of a Horſe's Head, joined to a Body of Human 
Shape, or ſuch as the Centaurs ave deſcribed : Or, à Body yel- 
low, very malleable, fuſible, and fixed; but lighter than com- 
mon Water: Or; an uniſorm, unorganized Body, comſiſting 


as to Senſe, all of ſimilar Parts, with Perception and voluntar7 


Motion joined to it. Whether ſuch Subſtances as theſe can 
poſlibly exiſt, or no, tis probable we do not know: But be that 
as it will, theſe 1deas-of Subſtances being made conſormable to 
no Pattern exiſting that we know, and conſiſting of ſuch 
Collections of Ideas, as no Subſtance ever ſhewed us united to- 

her, they ought to paſs with us for barely imaginary: But 

uch more are thoſe eomplex Ideas ſo; which — am 
any — or "Contradidliok of their Parts. i 
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L | F — real Ideas, * are adequate, 
926 ud ſome are inadequate. Thoſe I 1 ſuch 
© call” adequate, which perſectly re- 47 perfeFHy re- 
preſent thoſe Archetypes which the Mind fup- preſent their 
poſes them taken from; which it intends them Archetypez. | 
to ſtand for, and to which it refers them. In- ri. 
fdequate Idias are ſuch, which are but a partial, or e 
| epre- 


That all aur frneple Ideas our aild- 
Simile Ideas _quate 3 Becauſe being nothing dut the Effects of 


% 441-03 by G0, to produce ſuch Senſations in us, 
42 cannot but be correſpondent and adequate to thoſe Powers: 
nd we are ſure they agree to the Reality of Fhings. For if 


1 
W 
CY 

Ly 


 Sweetneſs, we are ſure there is a Power in Sugar to produce 


thoſe /deas in our Minds, or elſe they could not haye been pro- 


duced by l each Senſation anſwering the Power that o- 


perates on any of our Senſes, the Idea ſo produced, is a real Idea, 
(und not a Fiction of the Mind, which has no Power to produce 
any ſimple Idea ;) and cannot but be adequate, fince it ought on- 
„eee that Power : And ſo all ſimple Ideas are adequate. 


at be vl tem denominated by de, as.if. they were only. the 
Cauſes of them; but as if thoſe Ideas were real Beings in them. 


For though Fire be called painſul to the Touch, whereby is ſig- 


nmiſisd the Power of producing in us the Idea of Pain; yet it is 
denominated alſo Light, and Hot; asif Light and Heat, were 
Ircally ſomething 7 Fire, more than à Power to excite theſe 

Luan in aa and therefore ate called Bualities-in, or of the Fire. 
But abeſet being nothing, in, Truth, but Powers to excite ſuch 
Aas in us, I muſt, in that Senſe, be underſtood, when I ſpeak 


of ſecondary Qualities, as beingin Things ; or of their Ideas as 


being in the Objects that excite them in us; Such Ways of ſpeak- 
ing, though aceommodated to the vulgar Notions, without which 
one cannqt be well underſtoad; yet truly ſignify nothing, but 
thoſe Powers which are in Things, to excite certain Senſations 
or Ideas in us. Since were there no fit Organs to receive the 

 Imprefions Fire makes-0n-the Sight and Touch; nor a Mind 
Joined to thoſe Organs to receive the Ideas of Light and Heat, 
by thoſe Impreflians. from the Fire, or the Sun, there would 
| ay be no more Light or Heat in the World, than there would 
Pain, i; thete were no ſenſible Creatute to feel it, though 

the Sun ſhould continue juſt as it is now, and Mount tna 
flame higher than ever it did. Solidity and Extenſion, and the 
Termination of it, Figure, with Motion and Reft; |. whereof 
We have the Ideas, would be really in the World as they are, 
whether there were any ſenſible Being to perceive them, or no: 


And. therefore thoſe we have Reaſon to look on, as the real 


Modifications of Matter, and ſuch as are the exciting Cauſes 
of all our Various Senſations from Bodies. But this being an 


Enquiry 


* Fas: trus, the Things producing in us theſe ſimple Ideas, are 


r x v x 


; Enquiry not ee to | this Place, 1 Gall nine as farther 
into it, but proceed to thews abe Ida: an adequate, 


e = P OT oor 


and what not. 
K 3. Sandy, — 1 af Mages) A 
being voluntary Collections of ſimple Ideas, Modes: are alt 


which the Mind puts together, without Refe- ee, 


rence to any real — or ſtanding Pate: 
terns, exiſting any where, are and cannot but 4 e Hwy: : 
Becauſe they 9 intended for. Capies or Things really ex- 
iſting, but Ja Archetypes made by the Mind, to rank a nd de- 
nominate Things by, cannot want any Thing ; they having 
each of them that bination of Ideas, and thereby that Per- 
fection which the Mind intended they ſnould: So that the Mind 
acquieſces in them, and can find nothing wanting, Thus by 


having the Idea of a Figure, with three Sides meeting at three 


Angles, I have a compleat Idea wherein I require nothing elſe 
to make it perfect. That the Mind is ſatisfied in the Per- 
fection of this its Idea, is plain in that it does not conceive; that 
any Underſtanding hath, or can have a more compleat or . 
ſect Idea of that Thing it ſignſies by the Word Triangle, ſup- 


Sides, and three Angles; in which is contained all that is, or 
can be eſſential to it, or neceſſary to compleat it, whereever, or 
however-it exiſts. But in our Ideat of Suhſtanees, it is other- 
wiſe. For there deſiring to copy Things, as they really do exiſt, 
and to repreſent to our ſelves that Conſtitution on which all 
their Properties depend, we perceive our Ideas attain not that 
Perſection we intend: We find _—_ ſill want ſomething; we 
ſhould be-giad- were ig them; and ſo are all inadequate. - But 
mixed Modes, and lation, being Archetypes without Pat- 
terns, and ſo having nothing to repreſent but themſelyes, can 
not but be adequate, every Thing being ſo to it ſelf, He that 
at firſt put together the Idea of Danger, perceived Abſence of 


Diſorder from Fear, ſedate Conſideration of what was juſtly, to 


be done, and executing of that without Difturbance,. or 

deterred by the Danger of it, had certainly in his Mind that 
complex Idea made up of that Combination, and intending it 

to be Pra 47 but what it is; nor too have in it any other 


ſimple Ideas, but what it bath, it could not alſo but be an ad- 
quate Idea: And laying this up in his Memory, with the Name 


Courage annexed to it, to ſignify it to others, and denominate 
from thence any Action he ſhould obſerve to agree with it, had 
thereby a Standard to meaſure and denominate Actions by, as 

they agreed to it. This Idea thus made, and laid up for a Far. 
re muſt neceſſarily be — being referred to wü 


poſing it to exiſt, than it ſelf has in that complex Idea of three | 


* 


e and. 8 Ideas. 


| 
| made- by other Original, but the 
Will of him that firſt made this Combination. 
68. 4. Indeed, another coming after,” and in 


Good 
| Atoden ie Re. Converſation'learning'from him che Word Cu- 


W rage, may make an Idea, which he gives that 
ſettled Names, Name Courage, different from what the firſt Au- 
inade- thor applied it to, and has in his Mind, when he 


n. Aſes it. And in this Caſe, if he deſigns, that his 


lad in Thinking, ſhould be conformable to the 
 ethet's Idea as the Name he uſes in Speaking is conformable 
in Sound to his, from whom he learned it, his Idea may be ve- 
8 ng and inadequate: Becauſe in this Caſe, making the o- 
Man's Idra the Pattern of his Idea in Thinking, as the o- 
ther Man's Word, or Sound, is the Pattern of his in Speaking, 
his Idea is ſo far deſective and inadequate, as it is diſtant from 
the Archetype and Pattern he refers it to, and intends to expreſs 
and ſignify: by the Name be uſes for it; which Name he would 
have to be a Sign of the other Man's Idea, (to which, in its 
proper Uſe, it is primarily annexed,) and of his OWN, as agree - 


it is and inadequate. | 
F. 5. kerefore-theſs' conplex Ideas U Moder, when they 
322 by the Mind, and intended to correſpond to the 
. = —_ Mind of ſome other intelligent Being, 8 
the Names we apply to them, they ay be very de 
wrong, and ;nadequate': Becauſe they agree not to that, wink 
the Mind deſigns to be their Archetype and Pattern: In which 
Neſpect only, any Idea of Modes can be wrong, imperſect, ot 
inadeguutie. And on this Account, eas of mixed Mader 
are — Fo rr ene 
mee than ing 
= 6. 6. Thirdly, What Ideas we have ances, 
114 of N. T have above ſhewed : Now, thoſe /deas have in 
Pances, as re- the Mind a double Reference : 1. Somtimes they 
ferr'd to ren, are referred to a ſuppoſed real Eſſence of each 
2 Mes © Species of Things. 2. Sometimes they are only 
nn | deſign'd to be Pictures and Repreſentations in the 
Mind of Things that do exiſt by Ideas of thoſe 
Qualities that are diſcoverable in them. In both which Ways 
iſe Copies of thoſe Originals and Archetypes, are N 
and 7nadequate, ; 
Firft, It is uſual for Men to mals the: Waden ofa 8 


whereby are of this or that Species: And Names ftandii 
. the Idea: 2 Mens Minds, they m 


conſe- | 


ing to it: To which, if his own does ehen 


fand for Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real Efleners, 
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conſequently refer their Ideas to ſueh real Eſſences, as'to their 
Archetypes. That Men (eſpecially ſuch as haue been bred up 
in the ing taught in this Part of the World) do ſuppoſe 
certain ſpecifick Eſſences of Subſtances, which each Individual? 
in its ſeveral Kinde, is made conformable to, and partakes of, 
is ſo far from needing Proof, that it will be thought ſtrange, if 
any one ſhould do otherwiſe. And thus they ordinarily- apply 
the ſpecifick Names they rank particular Subſtances under, to 
Things, as diſtinguiſhed by ſueh ſpecifick real Effences, Wo 
is there almoſt, who would not take nat amiſs, if it ſhould be 
doubted, whether he called himſelf Man; with any other Mean- 
ing, than as having the real Eſſence of a Man? And yet if you 
demand, what thoſe real Effences are, tis plain Men are igno- 
rant, and knew them not. From whence it follows,” that the 
Ideas they have in their Minds, being referred to real Eſſences, | 
as to Archetypes which are unknown, muſt be ſo far fron being | 1 
adequate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any Repreſenta- [i 
tion of them at all. The complex Ideas we have of Subſtances, - $ 
are, as it has been ſhewn, certain Collections of fimple Ideus that 
have been obſerved or ſuppoſed conſtantly to exift together. 
But ſuch a complex Idea cannot be the Effence of any Sub- | 
ſtance ; for then the Properties we diſcover in that Body, would. 1 
depend on that complex Idea, and be deducible from it, and 118 
their neceſſary Connexion with it be known; as all Properties 
of a Triangle depend on, and as far as they are difcoverable, 
are deducible from the complex Ideas of three Lines; — 5 
a Space. But it is plain, that in our complex dem of Sub- 
ſtances, are not contained ſuch Ideas, on which all the other 
Qualities, that are to be ſound in them, do depend. The com- l 
mon Iden Men have of Tron, is a Body of a certain Colour, | 
Weight, and Hardneſs ; and a Property that they look on as 1 
belonging to it, is Malleableneſs. But yet this Property has no 1 
neceſſary Connexion with that complex Idea, or any Part of it: | | 
And there is no more Reaſon to think, that Malleablenefs de. 


W 
6 : 


on that Colour, Weight, and Hardneſs, than that that 118 
Colour „or that Weight depends on its Malleableneſs. And 1 
yet, though we know nothing of theſe real Eſſences, there is : 
nothing more ordinary, than that Men ſhould attribute the 14 
—— of Things to ſuch Eſſences. The particular Parcel of 
Matter, which makes the Ring T have on my Finger, is for- 
wWardly, by moſt Men, ſuppoſed to have a real Eſſence, where- 
by it is Gold; and from whence thoſe Qualities flow, which 
J find in it, vix. its peculiar Colour, Weight, Hardnefs, Fuft- 
bility, Fixedneſs, and Change of Colour upon a flight Touch of 
Mercury, Gt. This Eſſence, from which all theſe Properties 


"How, 
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flow, when. Lenquire into it, an fenrch after ite. 0 plainly; 
ceive- I cannot diſcover : The fartheſt I. can go, is only — 
ſume, that it being nothing but Body, its real Eſſence, or in- 
ternal Conſtitution, on which theſe Qualities depend, can be 
nothing but the Figure, Size, and Connexion of its ſolid Parts; 
of neither of which, I having any diſtinct Perception at all, 1 
cn have no Idea oſ its Eſſence, which is the Cauſe that it has 
that -ſhining Vellowneſs, a greater Weight than any 
Thing I know of che ſame Bulk, and 2 Fitneſs to have its 
Oolour changed by the Touch of Quickſilyer, If any one will 
N 1 that the real Eſſence, and internal Conſtitution, on which 
| — — is not the Figure, Size, and Aran 
ion of its ſolid. Parts, but ſomething elſe, 0 
its — Lam farther from having any Idea of its 
| real Eſſence, than I was before; for I have an Idea of Figure, 
Size, and Situation of ſolid Parts in general, tho I have none 
ol the particular Figure, Size, or putting together of Parts, 
vyhereby the Qualities above mentioned are produced; - which 
Qualities I find in that particular. Parcel of Matter t tis on 
my Finger, and not in a another Parcel of Mattter, with which 
I-cut-the Pen I write witb. But when I am told, that 
thing beſides the Figure, Sire, and Poſture of the ſolid Parts 
of that Body, is its Eſſence, ſomething called /ub/tantial Form 
of that, I confeſs, I have no Idea at all, but only of the 8 
Fun; which is far enough from an Idea 8 Eſſence, or 
Conſtitution. The like Ignorance. as I have of the real Effence 
of this particular Subſtance, I have alſo of R 
- of all other natural ones: Of which E canfeſs, L. have 
no diſtinct Ideas at all; and I am apt to e 
they examine their. own Knowledge, will find in bead. n 
_ ' this one Point, the ſame Sort of Ignorance. 

& 7. Nom then, when Men apply to this particular e 
of Matter on my Finger, a general Name already in Uſe, and 
denominate it Gold, do they not ordinarily, or aft they not 
underſtood to give it that Name as belonging to a particular 
Species of Bodies, having a real internal Eſſence; by having of 
which Eſſence, this particular Subſtance comes to. be of that 
| Species, and to be called by that Name? If it be ſo, as it is 
Plain it is, the Name by which Things are marked, as bavi 
that Eſſence, muſt be referred . primarily to that Eſſence; and 
+ conſequently the Idea to; which that Name is given, muſt 
be referred alſo to that Eflence, and be intended to repreſent 

it. Which Eſſence, fince they, who ſo uſe the Names, know 
not their Ideas of Sub/tances, muſt be all inadequate in that 
| ReſpeR, as not containing in them that real Eſſence web 
K ſhould. Fs. 
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F. 8. Secondly, Thoſe who neglecting that uſe- 


leis Suppoſition of unknown real. Eflences,where- Ideas of Sab- 


they are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour to copy the flancei, as Col- 


by 
Subſtances that exiſt in the World, by putting /e&ions of il eir 


together the Ideas of thoſe ſenſible Qualities Qgalities, are 
which are found co-exiſting in them, though / inadequate. 


they come much nearer aLikeneſs of them, than 


thoſe who imagine they know not what real ſpecifick Efſences : 
Yet they arrive not at perſectly adequate Ideas of thoſe dubſtan- 
ces they would thus copy into their Minds; nor do thoſe Copies 
exactly aud fully contain all that is to be found in their Arche- 
types. Becauſe thoſe Qualities, and Powers of Subſtances, 
whereof we make their complex Ideas, are ſo many and various, 
that no Man's comple idea contains them all. That our 
abſtract Ideas of Subſtances, do not contain in them all the 
fimple /deas that are united in the Things themſelves, is 
evident, in that Men do rarely put into their Complex Idea of 
any Subſtance, all the ſimple Ideas they do know to exiſt in it. 


Becauſe endeavouring to make the Signification of their ſpe- 


cifick Names as clear, and as little cumberſome as they can, 


they make their ſpecifick Ideas of the Sorts of Subſtances, 


for the moſt Part, of a few of thoſe ſimple Ideas which are 
to be found in them: But theſe having no original Prece- 
dency, or Right to be put in, and make the ſpecifick Idea 
more thar others that are left out, tis plain, that both theſe 
ays, our Ideas of Sub/ances are deficient and inadequate, 
The ſimple Idaac, whereof we make our complex ones of Sub- 
ſtances, are all of them (bating only the Figure and Bulk of 
ſome Sorts) Powers, which being Relations to other Sub- 
ſtances, we can never be ſure that we know all the Powers 
that are in any one Body, till we have tried what Changes it 
is fitted to give to, or receive from other Subſtances, in their 


ſeveral Ways of Application: Which being impoſſible to be 


upon any one Body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſible 
we ſhould have adequate Ideas of any Subſtance, made up of 
a Collection of all its Properties. i301] 


8. 9. Whoſoever firſt light on a Parcel of that Sort of Sub- 
ſtance we denote by the Word Gold, could not rationally take 
the Bulk and Figure he obſerved in that Lump, to depend on 
its real Eſſence or internal Conſtitution. "Therefore thoſe ne · 
ver went into his Idea of that Species of Body; but its pecu- 
liar Colour, perhaps, and Weight, were the firſt be abſtracted 
from it, to make the complex Idea of that Species. Which 
both are but Powers; the one to affect our Eyes after ſuch a 
= N * 4 Manner "i 


* 
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Manner, and to produce in us that Idea we call Yellow ; and 
the other to force upwards any other Body of equal Bulk, they 
being put into a Pair of equal Scales, one againſt another. 
Another, perhaps, added to theſe, the Ideas of Fuſibility and 
Fixedneſs, two other paſſive Powers, in Relation to the Ope- 
ration of Fire upon it; another, its Ductility and Solubility in 
Ag. Regia; two other Powers, relating to the Operation of 
other Bodies, in changing its outward Figure or Separation of 
it into inſenſible Parts. Theſe, or part of theſe, put together, 
uſually make the complex Idea in Mens Minds, of that Sort 
of Body we call Gold. | ns yt Se 0 
FS. 10. But no one, who hath conſidered the Properties of 
Bodies in general, or this Sort in particular, can doubt, that 
this called Gold, has infinite other Properties, not contained 
in that complex Idea. Some, who have examined this 
Species more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten 
Times as many Properties in Gold, all of them as inſeparable 
ſrom its internal Conſtitution, as its Colour, or Weight: And, 
tis probable, if any one knew all the Properties that are by 
divers Men known of this Metal, there would an hundred 
Times as many Ideas go to the complex Idea of Gold, as any 
ene Man yet has in his; and yet, perhaps, that not be the 
thouſandth Part of what is to be diſcovered in it. The Changes 
that one Body is apt to receive, and make in other Bodies, 
upon due Application, exceeding far, not only what we know, 
but what we are apt to imagine. Which will not appear ſo much 
a Paradox to any one, who will but conſider how far Men are 
yet from knowing all the Properties of that one, no very Com- 
pound Figure, a Triangle, though it be no ſmall Number, that 
are already by was diſcovered of- it. . 5 - J 
. 11. So that all our complex Ideas of Sub- 
oY _ flances, are imperſect and inadequate,” Which 
ftances, as Col | - f 
I ions of tber, would be ſo alſo in Mathematical Figures, if we 
Oualities, are were to have our complex Ideas of them, only 
a'l inadeguate. by collecting their Properties in Reference to 
other Figures. How uncertain and imperfect 
would our Ideas be of an Ellipſis, if we had no other Idea of it, 
but ſome few of its Properties? Whereas having in our plain 
Idea, the whole Eſſence of that Figure, we from thence 
diſcover thoſe Properties, and demonſtratively ſee how they 
flow, and are inſeparrable from it. 2 | | Fi 
e $. 12. Thus the Mind has three Sorts of ab- 
* LP ſtract Ideas, or nominal Eſſences : _ | 
e. Fin, Simple Ideas, which are łuſura, or Co- 
2 ties, but yet certainly adequate. Becauſe being 
| intended 


[ 
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tended to expreſs nothing but the Power of Things to pro- 


uce in the Mind ſuch a Senſation; that Senſation, when it is 
pings cannot but be the Effect of that Power. So the 
aper I write: on, having the Power, in the Light, (I ſpeak 
according to the common Notion of Light,) to produce in me 
the Senſation which I call White, it cannot but be the Effect 
of ſuch a Power, in ſomething without the Mind, ſince the 
Mind has not the Power to product any ſuch Idea in it ſelf, 
and being meant for nothing elſe but the Effect of ſuch a Power; 
that ſimple Idea js real and adequate: The Senſation of White, 
in my Mind, being the Effect of that Power, which is in the 
Paper to produce it, is perſectly adequate to that Power; or elſe, 
that Power would produce a diffetent 7dea. * 
8. 13. Secondly, Phe complex Ideas Subſtan- | 
2 are E types, or Copies * but . —— Ideas of Syb- 


Ones, nor adeguate Which is very evident to the ſtances are Exe | 


Mind, in that it plainly perceives, that whatever Keg _ 
Collection of ſimple Ideas it makes of any Sub- 


ſtance that exiſts,” it cannot be ſure, that it exactly anſwers oi 


that are in that Subſtance: Sinee not having tried all the Ope- 
rations of all other Subſtances upon it, and found all the Altera- 
tions it would receive from, or cauſe in other Subſtances, it 
cannot have an exact adeguate Collection of all its active and 
paſſive Capacities; and ſo not have an adequate complex Idea 
of the Powers of any Subſtance exiſting, and its Relations, 
which is that Sort of complex Idea of Subſtances we have. 
And, after all, if we could have, and actually had, in our 
complex Idea, an exact Collection of all the ſecondary Quali- 
ties or Powers of any Subſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby 
bave an Idea of the Eſſence of that Thing. For ſince the Pow- 


ers or Qualities, that are obſervable by us, are not the real 


Effenceof that Subſtance, but depend on it, and flow from it, any 
Collection whatſoever of theſe Qualities, cannot be the real 
Eſſence of that Thing. Whereby it is plain, that our Ideas of 
Subſtances are not adequate; are not what the Mind intends 
them to be. Beſides, a Man has no Idea of Subſtance in gene- 
ral, nor _ what Subſtance is in it ſelf. 

G. 14. Thirdly, Complex Ideas of | Modes anll „„ „„ 
Relations, are Orginals and' en are not ente ee 


” ti 
Copies, nor made after the Pattern of any real and BO 


Exiſtence, to which the Mind intends them to * ron e. 
be conformable, and exactly to anſwer. Theſe 3e adequate. 
being ſuch Collections of ſimple Ident, that the * 
Mind it ſelf puts together, and ſuch Collections, that each of 
them contains in it preciſely W Mind intends it ſhould, 

1 they 


” of This and Falſe ideas, 


pe By rchetypes and Eſſences of Modes that may n; 
ſo dee only for, and belong only to ſuch Modes, 
as, when they do exiſt, have an exact Conformity with thoſe 
__— The The Ideas therefore * Modes and Relations, | 
_ cannot but be FO | 


— — ry — — 
| of True and Rate Ideas, | 
| ub „ F. Hough Truth and Falſhood belong 10 
D pro- | Propriety of Speech only to Propoſi- 
perly belong to tions; yet Ideas are oſtentimes term- 


Nan, ed True or Falſe, (as what Words are there that 

are not uſed with great Latitude, and with ſome 
Deviation from their ſtrict and proper Significations?) Though, 
I think, that when Ideas themſelves ate termed true or falſe 


peak 1s Aill ſome ſecret or tacit Propoſition, which is the Foun + 
tion of that Denomination: As we ſhall ſee, if we examine 


the particular Occaſions, wherein they come to be called true 


or falſe, In all which, we ſhall find ſome kind of Affirmati- 
on, or . which is the Reaſon of that a," 
or our Ideas, being nothing but bare Appearances or 
ke in our Minds, cannot properly and amply in 3 
be ſaid to be true or falſe, no more than a r any 
* ſaid to be true or falſe. | 
A” af Oo We ol 
aid to be true in a Meta I Senſe of 
Truth — Word Truth, as all other — any Way 
4 tacit N exiſt, — to be true; i. . really to be ſuch 
tion. as they. ex Though in Things called tru, 
even in =: Senſe, there is perhaps, a ſecret 
388 to ous Ideas, look d upon as the Standards of that 
Truth, which amounts to a mental Propoſition, though it be 
uſually not. taken a. of, 
But it is not in that fical Senſe 
No Idea as an of ruth which we enquire hs. when we exa- 
Appearance in mine, whether our Ideas are capable of being 
the Mind, true or falſe; but in the more ordinary Accepta- 
irue or 'r falſe, tion of thoſe Words: And fo I fay, that the 
Ideas in our Minds, being only ſo many Pereep- 
tions, or Appearances there, none of them are falſe. The Jaca 
of a Centaur having no more Falſhoodin it, when it appears in 
our * than the Name Centaur has Falſhood in it, . 


it is, 

Truth or Falſhood, lying always in-ſome Affirmation, or Ne- 
gation, —— — Paper — are not capable, any of 
them, ng ind paſſes ſome Tu 
them; that is, affirms or denies ſomething of N * 
8. 4. Whenever the Mind refers any of its Ideas | | 


to any Thing extraneous to them, they are then Ideas refer 


capable to be called true or falſe. Becauſe the fo any Thing 
Mind in ſuch a Reference, makes a tacit Sup- my be true or 
| poſition ef their Conformity to that Thing: f«!/e- 
which Suppoſition, as it happens to be rue Ir | 
falſe ; fo the Ideas themſelves come to be denominted. The 
moſt uſual Caſes wherein this happens, are theſe following, 
9. 3. Fit, When the Mind ſuppoſes any dea 
it has, conformable'to that in other Mens Minds, Orbe, Nen! I. 
. Called by the ſame common Name; v. g. when deas, res! Ex- 
the Mind intends or judges its Ideas of Fuftice, iftence and ſu . 
Temperance, Religion, to be the ſame with what poſed rea! H 
other Men give thoſe Names to. | Jencet, arc uber 
Secondly, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Ida Men uſually 
it has in it ſelf, to be conformable to real refer Ideas to, 
Exiftence. Thus the two Ideas, of a Man, and a bs 
Centaur, ſuppoſed to be the Ideas of real Subſtances, are the one 
true, and the other falſe ; the one having a Conformity to what 
has really exiſted, the other not. | 
Thirdly, When the Mind refers any of its Ideas to that rea! 
Conſtitution, and Eſſence of any Thing, whereon all its Proper- 
ties depend: And thus the greateſt Part, if not all our Ideas 
of Subſtances, are falſe. + 
S8. 6. Theſe Suppolitions, the Mind is very apt 5 
tacitly to make concerning its own Ident. But yet Ty, Cauſe of 
if we will examine it, we ſhall find it is chiefly,” ſuch Referen- 
if not only, concerning its abſtract complex Idas. ce. 
For the natural Tendency of the Mind being to- 
wards Knowledge; and finding that, if it would proceed by, 


and dwell upon only particular Things, its Progreſs would be ve - 


ry ſlow, and its Work endleſs : Therefore to ſhotten its Way to 
Knowledge, and make each Preception the more comprehenſive; 
the firft Thing it does, as che Foundation of the eaſier enlarging 
its Knowledge, either by Contemplation of the Things them- 
ſelves, that it would know, or Conference with others about 
them, is to bind them into Bundles, and rank them ſo into Sorts, 
that what Knowledge it gets of any of them, it may thereby 
with Aſſurance extend to all of that Sort; and advance by larger 
Steps in that, which is its great 3 Knowiedge. I his, 

ä 3 az 


by our Mouths, or written on Paper. For 
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as I have elſewhere ſhewn, is the Reaſon why we collect Things 
under comprehenſive deus, with Names annexed to them, in- 
to Genera and Species, i. e. into Kinds and Sorts. 
F. 2. If therefore. we will warily attend to the Motions of 
the Mind, and obſerve, that Courſe-it uſually takes in its Way 
to Knowledge, we ſhall, I think, find, that the Mind having 
got any Idea, which it thinks it may have Uſe of, either in Con- 
templation or Diſcourſe, the firſt Thing it does, is to abſtract 
it, and then get a Name to it; and ſo lay it up in its Store - houſe, 
the Memory as containing the Eſſence of a Sort of Things, of 
which that Name is always to be the Mark. Hence it is, that 
we may often obſerve, that when any one ſees a new Thing of 
a Kind that he knows not, he preſently asks what it is,, mean- 
ing by that Enquiry, nothing but the Name. As if the Name 
carrried with it the Knowledge of the Species, or the Eſſence of 
it, whereof it is indeed uſed as the Mark, and it is zun 
ſuppoſed annexed to it. 5 
8. 8. But this abſtract Jaea being ſomething in 
The Cauſe of the Mind between the Things that exift, and the 
| ſuch Reſeren- Name that is given to it; it is in our Idear that 
ces. both the Rightneſs of our Knowledge, and the 
5 Propriety or Intelligibleneſs of our Speaking, con- 
ſiſts. And hence it is, that Men are ſo forward to ſuppoſe, that 
the abſtract Ideas they have in their Minds, are ſuch as agree 
to the Things exiſting without them, to which they are reſer- 
red, and the ſame alſo, to which the Names they give them, do, 
by the Uſe and Propriety of that Language, belong. For with- 
out this double Conformity of their Ideas, they find they ſhould 


both think amiſs of Things themſelves, and talk of them 
unintelligibly to others. 


Idee . 9. Firſtthen, I fay, That ale the Truth 
Gimp : N 4 our 4 4 is judged of, by the Conformity they 
fe 2 8 i hs 7% Pave to the Ideas which other Men have, and com- 
offers of the monly ſignify by the ſame Name, they may be any 
fame Mme, Of them falſe. But yet fimple Ideas are leaf of all 
but are lea ſi li- irs to be ſo miſtaken : Becauſe a Man by his Sen- 
able to be o. ſes, and every Day's Obſervation, may eaſily ſa- 
| tisfy himſelf what the ſimple Ideas are, which their 
ſeveral Names that are in common Uſe ſtand for, they being but 
few in Number, and ſuch, as if he doubts or miſtakes in, he ma 
eaſily rectiſfy by the Objects they are to be found in. There fore 
it is ſeldom, that any one miſtakes in his Names of ſimple Ideas; 
or applies the Name Red, to the Idea of Green; or the Name 
feet, to the Idea Bitter: Much leſs are Men apt to confound 
the Names of Ideas, belonging to different Senſes; and call a 


Colour, 
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Colour, by the Name of a Taſte, Sc. whereby it is evident 
that the ſimple 7deas they call by any Name, are commonly 
| _ ſame that others have and mean, when they uſed the ſame 

Ames. | | 
10 5 ro, Complex Ideas are much more liable to be | | 
falſe in this Reſpect; and the complex Ideas of Ideas of mixed 
mixed Modes, much more than thoſe of Subſtan- Modes moſt li- 
ces Becauſe. in Subſtances, (eipecially thoſe able to be falſe. 
Which the common and unborrowed Names of in this Senſe. 
any L e are applied to) ſome remarkable «Ha 
| ſenſible Qualities, ſerving ordinarily to diſtinguiſh one Sort from 
another, eaſily preſerve thoſe, who take any Care in the Uſe of 
their Words, from applying them to Sorts of Subſtances to which 
they do not at all belong. But in mixed Modes, we are much 
more uncertain, it being not ſo eaſy to determine of ſeveral 
Actions, whether they are to be called Juſtice, or Cruelty ; Li- 
berality, or Prodigality. And ſo in referring our Ideas to 
thoſe of other Men, call'd by the fame Names, ours may be 
Jaſe; and the Idea in our Minds, which we expreſs by the 

ord, Juſtice, may, perhaps, be that which ought to have 

another Name. | | 

$. 11. But whether or no our Ideas of mixed 
Modes are more liable than any Sort, to be dif- Or at leaſt to be 
ferent from thoſe of other Men, which are marked thought falſe. 
by the ſame Names: This at leaſt is certain, | 
That this Sort if falſhood is much more familiarly attributed 
to our Ideas of mixed Modes, than to any other, When a 
Man is thought to have a falſe Idea of Fu/{ice, or Gratitude, 
or Glory, it is for no other Reaſon, but that his agrees not 
with the Ideas which each of thoſe Names are the Signs of in 
other Men. A 
F. 12. The Reaſon whereef ſeems to me to be 
this, That the abſtract Ideas of mixed Modes, And wt. 
being Mens voluntary Combinations of ſuch a 
preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas; and ſo the Eſſence of each 
Species being made by Men alone, whereof we have no other 
ſenſible Standard exiſting any where, but the Name it ſelf, or 
the Definition of that Name: We have nothing elſe to refer 
theſe our Ideas of mixed Modes to, as a Standard, to which we 
would conform them, but the Ideas of thoſe, who are thought 
to uſe thoſe Names in their moſt proper Significatians; and fo, 
as our Ideas conform, or differ from them, they paſs far true or 
falſe. And thus much concerning the Truth and Falſad of 
our Ideas, in Reference to their Names. | 
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As referred to veal 


Exiſtences, none of ſband of- aur Ideas in Reference to the real 
eur Ideas can be Erxiſsence of Things, when that is made the 
fade, but thoſeof Standard of their Truth, none of them can 


of True and falf Is 
$- 13. Secondly, As to the Truib and N. 


8 8. 4. Firſt, Our ſumple b 
i 
v7, er, ſuch e 2 God has fitted — 
Senſe not falſe, tive, given Power to external h 

yp EG to produce in us by eſtabliſhed Laws, and 
Ways, ſuitable to his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 
though e to us, their Truth conſiſts in 
elſe but in ſuch Appearances as are produced in us, and muſt be 
ſuitable to thoſe Powers he has placed in external Objects, or elſe 
they could not be produced in us: And thus anſwering thoſe 
Powers, they are what they ſhould be, true Ideas. Nor do they 
became liable to any Imputation of Falſbond, if the Mind (as 
in moſt Men I believe it does) judges theſe Ideas to be in the 
Things themſelves. For God, in his Wiſdom, having ſet them - 
as Marks of Diſtinction in Things, whereby we may beable 
to diſcern one Thing from another,and ſo chuſe any of them for 
our Uſes, as we have Occaſion, it alters not the Nature of our 
ſimple Idea, whether we think, that the Idea of Blue be in the 
Violet it ſelf, or in our Mind only ; and only the Power of 
producing it by the Texture of its Parts, reflecting the Parti- 
cles of Light, after a certain Manner, to be in the Violet it 
ſelf. For that Texture in the Objects, by a regular and con- 
ſtand Operation, producing t he ſame Ida of Blue in us, it 
ſerves us to diſtinguiſh by our Eyes, that from any other 
Thing. whether that diſtinguiſhed Mark, as it is really /in the 
Violet, be only a peculiar Texture of Parts, or elſe that very 
Colour, the Idea whereof (which is in us) is the exact Reſem- 
blance. And it is equally from that Appearance to be denom ina- 
ted Blue, whether it be that real Colour, or only a peculiar Tex - 
ture in it, that cauſes in us that Idea: Since the Name Blus 
notes properly nothing, but that Mark of Diſtincton that is is 
in a Violet, diſcernible only by our Eyes, whatever it conſiſts in, 
that being beyond our Capacities diſtinctly to know, and, per- 
haps, would be of leſs Uſe to us, if we had Faculties to diſcern it. 
Thanh one . 15. Neither would it carry any Imputation 
Har he Sis of of . Fallbood to our ſimple Ideas if by the different 
us would be Structure of our Organs, it were ſo ordered, That 

di ferent from the ſame Object ſhould produce in ſeveral Mens 


apother g. Minds different | Ideas at the ſame time; v. g. wha 
2 the 
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che Idea that a Violet produced in one Man's Mind by hif 
Eyes, were the ſame that a Marigeld produced in another 
Man's, and vice uerſd. For fince this could never be known 5 
becauſe one Man's Mind could not paſs in another Man's 
Body, to perceive what Appearances were produced by thoſe. 
Organs; neither the Ideas hereby, nor the Names would be 
at all confounded, or any Falſhood be in either. For all Things 
that had the Texture of a Violet, producing conſtantly the 
Idea which he called Blue; and thoſe which had the Texture 
of a Marigold, producing conſtantly the Idea which he has con- 
ſtantly called Yellow, whatſoever thoſe Appearances were in his 
Mind, he would be able as regularly to diſtinguiſh Things for 
his Uſe by thoſe Appearances, and underſtand and ſignify thoſe 
Diſtinctions, marked by the Names Blue and Yellow, as if 
the Appearances, or Ideas in his Mind, received from thoſe two 
Flowers, were exactly the ſame with the Ideas in other Meng 
Minds. I am nevertheleſs very apt to think, that the ſenſible 
Ideas produced by any Object in different Mens Minds, are 
moſt commonly very near and undiſcernibly alike. For which 
Opinion, I think, there might be many Reaſons offer d: But 
that being beſides my preſent Buſineſs, I ſhall not trouble my 
Reader with them; but only mind him, that the contrary Sup- 
+ poſition, if it could be proved, is of little Uſe, either for the 
Improvement of Knowledge, or Conveniency of Liſe; and ſo 
we need not trouble our ſelves to examine it. 
_ &. 16, From what has been ſaid conerning | 
our {imple Idea, I think it evident, That our Firſt, ſemple 
femple Ideas can none of them be falſe, in rus Ideas in this © 
'of Things exiſting, without us. For the Truth Senſe not falſe, 
of theſe Ap ces, or Preceptions in our and why. 
Minds, conſiſting, as has been ſaid, only in their 
being anſwerable to the Powers in external Objects, to produce 
by our Senſes ſuch Appearances in us, and each of them being 
in the Mind, ſuch as it is, ſuitable to the Power that pro- 
duced it, and which alone it repreſents, it cannot upon that 
Account, or as referr'd to ſuch a Pattern, be falſe, Blue or 
Yellow, Bitter or Sweet, can never be falſe Ideas, theſe Per- 
ceptions in the Mind are juft ſuch as they are there, anſwering, 
the Powers appointed by God to produce them; and fo are 
truly what they are, and are intended to be. Indeed the Names 
op roy nag gra ny ya 
x in eas * if a in the 
Tongue, ſhould call Purple, Scarlet. : e 
§. 17. Secondly, Neither can our complex Ideas Secondly, 
of Mades, in Reference to the Efſince of any Modemot falſe, 


Thing 


4 


Thing” really exiſting, be falſe. Becauſe whatever complex 
Idea I have of any Mode, it hath no Reference to any Pat- 
tern exiſting, and made by Nature: It is not ſuppoſed to con- 
tain in it any other Ideas, than what it hath ; nor to repreſent 
any Thing, but ſuch a Complication of Ideas as it does. Thus 
when I have the Idea of fuch an Action of ſuch a Man, who for- 
bears to afford himſelf ſuch Meat, Drink, and Cloathing, and 
other Conveniencies of Life, as his Riches and Eftate will be 
ſufficient to ſupply, and his Station requires, I have no falſe 
Idea; but fuch an one as repreſents an Action, either as I find or 
imagine it; and fo is capable ef neither Truth nor Falſhood. 
But when I give the Name Frugality or Vertue, to this Action, 
then it may be called a falſe Idea, if thereby it be ſuppoſed to 
_—_ with that Idea, to which, in Propriety of Speech, the 
ame of Frugality doth belong; or to be conformable to that 

Law, which is the Standard of Virtue and Vice. | 
§. 18. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances, 
| Thirdly, Ideas being all referred to Patterns in Things themſelves 
| of Subſtances may be falſe, That they are all falſe, when look- 
when falſe. ed upon as the Repreſentations of the unknown 
Eſſences of Things is ſo evident, that there needs nothing 
to be ſaid of it. I ſhall therefore paſs over that chimerical Sup- 
poſition, and conſider them as Collections of fimple Ideas in the 
Mind, taken from Combinations of fimple Ideas exiſting toge- 
ther conſtantly in Things, of which Patterns they are the ſup- 
poſed Copies: And in this Reference to them, to the Exiſtence 
of Things, they are falſe Ideas. 1. I ben they put together 
ſimple Ideas, which in the real Exiſtence of Things have no 
Union; as when to the ſhape and Size that exiſt together in 

a Horſe, is joined, in the ſame complex Idea, the Power of 
barking like a Dog: Which three Ideas, however put together 
into one in the Mind, were never united in Nature; and this 
therefore may be called a falſe Idea of an Horſe. 2. Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances are, in this ReſpeQ, alſo fal/e,: when from any Collection 
of ſimple Ideas that do always exiſt together, there is ſeparated 
by a direct Negation, any other ſimple Idea which is conſtantly 
joined with them. Thus, if to Extenſion, Solidity, Fuſibility, 
the peculiar Weightineſs, and yellow Colour or Gold, any one 
join in his Thoughts the Negation of a greater Degree of Fix- 
| edneſs than is in Lead or Copper, he may be ſaid to have a falſe 
complex Idea, as well as when he joins to thoſe other fimple 
ones, the Idea of per ſect abſolute Fixedneſs. For either Way, the 
complex Idea of Gold, being made up of ſuch ſimple ones as 
have no Union in Nature, may be termed falſe. But if be 
leave out of 'this his complex Idea, that of Fixedneſs * | 
| Wün- 


* 
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without either actually joining to, or ſeparating of it from” the 
reſt in his Mind, it is, I think, to be looked on, as an inadequate 
and imperſect Idea, rather than a falſe one; fince though it 
contains not all the ſimple Idaas that are united in Nature, 


yet it puts none together but what do really exiſt together. 


$. 19. Though in compliance with the ordi- 


nary Way of Speaking, I have ſhewed in what 


Senſe, and upon what Ground our Ideas may be 
ſometimes. called true or falſe ; yet if we will 


look a little nearer into the Matter in all Caſes, 


Tewth or Fal- 
ſhood akwvays 


- [wppoſes Affir- 


mation or Ne- 


where any Idea is calld true, or falſe; it is from 
ſome Judgment that the Mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, - 
that is true or falſe. For Truth and Falſhood, being never with- 
out ſome Affirmation or Negation, expreſs or tacit, it is not to 
be found but where Signs are joined or ſeparated, according to 
the Agreement, or Diſagreement of the Things they ſtand for, 
The Signs we chiefly uſe, are either Ideas, or Words, where- _ 
with we make either mental or verbal Propoſitions. Truth lies in 
ſo joining or ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives, as the Things they 
ſtand for, do in themſelves agree or diſagree ; and Falſbad in 
the contrary, as ſhall be more fully ſhewed hereafter, . ' 

$. 20. Any Idea then which we have in our 
Minds, whether comfor mable or not to the Ex- Ideas in they 
iſtence of Things, or to any Ideas in the Minds of | ſelves neither 
other Men, cannot properly for this alone be cal- true nor falſe. 
led falſe. For theſe Repreſentations, if they | 
have nothing in them, but what is really exiſting in Things 
without, cannot be thought fa//e, being exact Repreſentations 
of ſomething : Nor yet if they have any Thing in them, differ- 
ing from the Reality of Things, can they properly be ſaid to be 
falſe Repreſentations, or Ideas of Things, they do not repre- 
ſent. But the Miſtake and Falſbood is, | | 


98. 21. Firſt, whenthe Mind having any Idea, 
it judges and concludes it the ſame that is in other 
Mens Minds, fignified by the fame Name ; or that 
it is conformable to the ordinary received Signi- 
fication or Definition of that Word, when indeed 
it is not: Which is the moſt uſual Miſtake in 


mixed Modes, though other Ideas alſo are liable 
to it. 


$. 22. Secondly, when it having a complex Idea 


made up of ſuch a Collection of ſimple ones, as 


Nature never puts together, it judges it to agree to 


a Species Es really exiſting; as when it 
joins the Weight of Tin to the Colcur, Fuſibi- 
lity, and Fixedneſs of Gold, 


But ate falſe. 
Firſt, when 
judged agrec- 
able to an 
ther Man's I 
dea without 
being ſo, 


' Secondly, Men 
judged to agree 


to veal Ex- 
i ſtence, when 


they do not. 
J. 23 
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| 1 Frere 8. 23. Thirdhy. When in its complex Idaa, it 
— * ſh: 1 a certain Number of fimple Tditis chat | 
ute, without do really exiſt together inſome Sorts of Creatures, 
HE | 


XJ / 


| dat has alſo leſt out others, as much inſeparable, 

bong it judges this tobe à perfet? compleat Idea of a — 

- of Things which really it is net; v. g. having joined Taeas 
- of Subſtance, yellow malleable, moſt heavy, and fuſible, it 

takes that Complex deze to be the compleat [dra of Gold, when . 
yet its | peculiar Fixedneſs and Solubility in Aqua Regia, are as 
inſeparable from thoſe other Ideas or Qualities of that Body, as 
they are one from . 7% "The Mike wy | | 

. 24. ourth o I greater 
Fourth iy, en I judge, that this complex a B4 
When judged it the real Eſſence of any Bady exiſting ; when at 

duo repreſent _ leaſt it contains but ſome few of thoſe 
ue veal E/- ties which flow from its real Eſſence and Con- 
ente. _ filitution. I ſay, only ſome few of thoſe Proper- 
| ties; for thoſe Properties confiſting moſtly in 
the active and paſſive Powers, it has, in Reference to other 
Things, all that are vulgarly known of any one Body, and of 
' Which the Idea of that Kind of Things is uſually made, 

are but a very few, in Compariſon of what a Man, that has 
ſeveral Ways tried and examined it, knows of that one Sort 
of Things; and all that the moſt expert Man knows, are but 
few, in Compariſon of what are really in that Body, and de- 
pend on its internal or eſſential Conſtitution” The Eſſence of 
a Triangle, lies in a very little Compaſs, confiſts in a very few 
ideas; three Lines including a Space, make up that Eſſence ; 
But the Properties that flow from this Eſſence, are more than 
n be eafily known, or enumerated. So I imagine it is in 
s their real Eſſences lie in a little Compaſs; though 
the Properties flowing from that internal Conſtitution, are 


endleſs, 5 | f 
| $. 25. To conclude, \ a Man having no Notion 
Ideas, whey of any Thing without him, but by the Idas he 
falſe. has of. it in his Mind, (which Idea he has a Power 
to call by what name he pleaſes) he may, in- 

deed, make an Idea neither anſwering the Reality of Things, 
nor agreeing to the Ideas commonly ſignified by other Peo- 
ple's Words; but cannot make a wrong or falſe Idea of a 
Thing which is no otherwiſe known to him, but by the Ide 
he has of it, v. g. when I frame an 7dea of the Legs, Arms, 
and Body of a Man, and join to this a Horſe's Head and Neck, 
I do not make a falſe Idea of any Thing; becauſe it repreſents 


nothing without me. But when I cal . 


, 


of the Aster ini of Teas, 365 
and imagine it either to repreſent ſame real without me 
or to be the ſame Idea that others call per Name; 
in either of theſe Cafes, I may err. And upon this Account 
it is, that it ebmes to be termed a falſe Iden; though, indeed, 
the Falſbo lies not in the In, but in that tacit mental 


Propoſition,” wherein a Conformity and Refemblance is at- 


tributed to it, which it has not. But yet, if having framed 
ſuch an Idea in my Mind, without Thinking, either that Ex- 
iſtence, or the Name Man or Tartar, belangs to it, I will call 
it Man and Tartar, F may be juftly thought fantaſtical in 


the Naming; but not erroneous in my Judgment; hot the ld 


B ab Pliny  __ f 

S. 26, Upon the whole Matter, I think, That 2 properly 
our /deas, as they are conſidered by the Mind, ei- ;, z %% 

ther in reference to the proper Signification df Rigbt r 

their Names, or in Reference to the Reality of rng. 
Things, may very fitly be called right or wrong . 


which they are referred. But if any one had rather call them 


true or falſe, tis fit he uſe a Liberty, which every one has, to tall - 
thoſe Names be thinks beſt; though in Propriety of 


Things ps J 
Speech, Truth or Falſhod, will, I think, ſcarce agree to them, 
but as they, ſome Way or other, vertually contain in them 
fome mental Propofition. The dear that are In a Man's Mind, 
fimply confidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs complex ones, 
wherein inconſiſtent Parts are jumbled together. All our Idea: 
are in themſelves right; and the Knowledge about them, right 
and true Knowledge: But when we came to refer them to any 
Thing, as to their Patterns and Archetypes, then they are ca- 


pable of being wrong, as far as they diſagree with fuch Ar- 


chetypes: L [ ö 


— 
— Rr 1 ad 1 * 
of _ — 1 
PAS 4 - 


„NA. AXIAL i 
Where is ſcarce-any one that does not 4 nates 5h 
obſerve ſomething that ſeems odd Ms 
-  - to him, and is init ſelf really ex- nate i 
eravagant in the Opinions, Reaſonings, aud g. "lt | 


ons of other Men. The leaſt Flaw of this Kind; if at all diffe-- 


rent from his own, every one is quick-fighted enough to eſpy in 
another, and will by the Authority of Reafon forwardly: con- 


Ideas, according as 9 or diſagree to thoſe Patterns to 


| 
| 
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demn, though he be guilty, of much greater Unreaſonableneſs i in 
his own Lenets and Gonduct, which he never Perceides, and | 
will very Wahr if at all, beconvinced of. 
4 GP This proceeds not onl from Self- lore, 
Ves wholly. though that has often a great and in it. * 
© from Self- cloves: of fair, Minds, and not given up to. the mp 
| | weening of Self. flattery, are frequenty guilty of 
it; — in many. Caſes one with Amazement hears the Argu- 
ings, and is, aftoniſh'd at the Obſtinacy of a worthy Man, who 
79S 4 755 o the Evidence of Reaſon, though laid before him 


F: 7, 3. This Sort of Unreaſonableneſs is uſually 
Nor * uf to Education and Prejudice, and for the 
Education. moſt Part truly enough, though that reaches not 
n the Bottom of the Diſeaſe, nor ſhews diſtinctly 
; whence.it riſes, or wherein it lies. Education is often 
rightly affighed the Cauſe, and 7 is à good general 
Name forthe. Thing itſelf: But yet, I think, he ought, 5 look 
A little farther, who would trace this ſort of Madneſs. to the 
Root it ſprings from, and fo explain it, as, to ſhew whence this 
Flaw: has 2 CORO | in "as ſober and rational Minds, and 


wherein 158 | 
= * 4. I ſhall be 8 for. calling it by ſo 
4 Darroe « _ harſh a Name as Madneſs, when, it is conſi- | 
 Maaneſ+. ., dered, that Oppoſition to Reaſon deſerves that 
Name, and is really. Madneſs ; and there is 
— Man ſo free from it, but that if he ſhould always, on 
all Occaſions, argue or do as in ſome Caſes he conſtantſy does, 
8 not be thought fitter for Bedlam, than. Civil Converſa- 
I do not here mean when he is under the Power of an 
nd, Paſſion, but in the ſteady calm Courſe of his Life. That 
which will yet more apologize ſor this harſh Name, and un- 
grateful Imputation on the greateſt Part of Mankind is, that 
enquiring a little by the bye into the Nature of Madneſs, B. II. 
c. 11. F. 13. I ound it to ſpring from the very ſame Root, 
and to depend on the very ſame Cauſe we are here ſpeaking of. 
This Conſideration of the Thing it ſelf, at a Time when I 
thought not the leaſt on the Subject which I am now treati 
of, ſuggeſted it to me. And if this be a Weakneſs to which 
Men are ſo liable; if this be a Taint which ſo univerſally infects 
Mankind, the greater Care ſhould be taken to lay it open un- 


der its due Name, thereby to excite the greater n in its 
Nn Cure. Bod; 


. 


1 


F. .5 Some 
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5. Some of our Ideas have à natural Cor- 
'reſpondence and Connexion with one another: From 4 
it is the Office and Excelleney of our Reaſon to Connexion f 
trace theſe, and hold them together in that Uni- Ideas. 
on and Correſpondence which is founded in their 
peculiar Beings. Beſides this, there is another Connexion of Idias 
wholly owing to Chance or Cuſtom ; Idias that in themſelves 
are not at all of Kin, come to beſo united in ſome Mens Minds, 
that tis very hard to ſeparate them, they always keep in Com- 
pany, and the one no ſooner at any Time ↄomes into the — 
derſtanding, but its Aſſociate appears with it; and if 
more than two, which are thus united, the ae Gang, always 
"GOT ſhew themſelves together. 
§. 6. This ſtrong Combination of Ideas; — 

allay's by Nature; the Mind makes in itſelf either Taue 
voluntary, or by Chance; and hence it comes bow m, 
in different Men to be very different, according 
to their different Inclinations, Educations, Intereſts, &c. Cuſtom - 
ſettles Habits of Thinking f in the Underderſtanding, as well as 
of determining in the Will, and of Motions in the Body; all 
which ſeems to be but Trains of Motion in the Animal Spirits, 
which once ſet a going, continue in the ſanie Steps they have 
been uſed to, which by often treading, are worn into a ſmooth _ 
Path, and the Motion in it becomes eaſy, and as it were na- 
tural. As ſar as we can comprehend Thinking, thus Ideas ſeem, 
to be produced in our Minds; or if they are not, this may 
ſerve to explain their following one another in an habitual 
Train, when once they are put into that Tract, as well as it 
does to explain ſuch Motions of the Body. A Muſician uſed 
to any tune, will find, that let it but once begin in his Head, 
the Laras of the ſeveral Notes of it will follow one another or- 
derly in his Underſtanding, without any Care or Attention, as 
regularly as his Fingers move orderly over the Keys of the 
Organ to play out the Tune he has begun, though his unat- 
tentive Thoughts be elſewhere a wandring. Whether the 


natural Cauſe of theſe Ideas, as well as of that regular Dancing 


of his Fingers, be the Motion of his Animal Spirits, I will not 
determine, how probable ſoever, by this Inſtance, it appears to 
beſo: But this may help us a little to conceive of intellectual 
Habits, and of the tying together of Ideas. 

§. 7. That there are ſuch Aſſociations of them 


made by Cuſtom in the Minds of moſt Men, I wore on fect 
think no Body will queſtion, who as well con- f it. 


ſider'd himſelf or others; and to this, perhaps, 
might be juſtly attributed moſt of the Simpathies and An- 
| * 
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tipathies obſervable in Men, which work as ſtrongly, arid 
.as regular Effects as if they were natural, and are 
therefore called {os -- though, thay, ok firlt had, no other Original 
but the accidental Connexion of two /degs, which either the 
8 or future Indulgence fo united, 
tat they always afterwards kept Company together in that 
Mar: Mind, as if they were but one Idea. I fay, moſt of the 
- Antipathies, I do not ſay all, ſor ſome of them are truly na- 
tu, depend upon our original Conſtitution, and are born with 
us; but a great Part of thoſe which. are accounted natural, would 
Have been known to be from upheeded, though, perhaps, early 
— -Imnpreffions, or wanton Phancies at firft, which would have 
been acknowledged the Original of them, if they had been 

warily obſerved. A grown Perſon ſurfeiting with Honey, no 
ſooner hears the Name of it; but his Phancy immediately carries 
Sickneſs and Qualms to his Stomach, and he cannot the 
very Idea of it; other Idias of Hu ume Vo- 
miting, preſently accompany. it, is. difturd'd, but he 
know rom wheocetodur thi ter, 1 
this Indiſpaſi tion: pen d to him an over 
Poke of Honey, when a Child, all the ſame Effects would have 
br dern miltaken, and the 
Antipathy counted natural. 
F. 8. — ahi not out of any great Neceſlity there is 
in this preſent Arguinent, to diſtinguiſh nicely betweeen natu- 
ral and acquired Antipathies, but Inch Nacics of ot anorhe 
Purpoſe, (viz.) that thoſe Who have Children, or the Charge 
of their Education, would think it worth their while diligent- 
x 16 to watch, and carefully to prevent the undue Connexion of 
ine 5 — This is the Time moſt 
the — of the Body, are by diſereet 


Impreſſions; and thoſe relating to 
= 8 
ſenced ; I am apt to t w re- 
—— = die, and terminate in the Under- 
Kanding, or Paſſions, have been much leſs heeded than the 
Thing deſerves ; nay, thoſe relating purely to the Underſtand- 
ing, have, a pe been by moſt Men wholly overlook d. 
I. 9. This wrong Connexion in our Minds of 


. Lan, in — monk looſe and independent one 
Cauſe of E. ot another, has ſuch an Influence, and is of fo 
vor. Force to ſet us awry in our Actions, as well 
| | NE oral as Natural, Paſfions, Reaſonings, and 


| Notions themſclves : that perhaps there is not any one TIE 
that deſerves more to be 2 after. , 


| Y. 10. Tbe 


1 


really no more to do with Darkneſs, than J»ftances, 


- -Litht;-yet let but a fooliſh Maid inculcate theſe 
"eften-on-. the Mind of a Child, and raiſe. them there together, 


poſſibly he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them again ſo long as 
he lives; but Darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards bring with it thoſe 


rightful Idas, and they ſhall be ſo joined, that he can no more 


bear the ane than the other. 1 445 
$. 11. A Man receives a ſenſible Injury from another, thinks 


on the Man and that Action over and over, and by rumina- 


ting on them ſtrongly, or much in his Mind, ſo cements thoſe 
two Idaas together, that he makes them almoſt one; never 


thinks on the Man, but the Pain and Diſpleaſure he ſuffered 
comes into his Mind with it, ſo that he ſcarce diſtinguiſhes 


them, but has as much an Averſion for the one as the other. 
Thus Hatreds are oſten begotten from ſlight and almoſt inno- 


dent Occaſions, and Quarrels prapagated and continued in the 


World. | . | 
F. 12. A Man has ſuffered Pain or Sickneſs in any Place, he 


aw his Friend die in ſuch a Room; though theſe have in 


Nature nothing to do one with another, yet when the Idea of 
the Place occurs to his Mind, it brings (the Impreſſion being 


once made) that of the Pain and Diſpleaſure with it, he con- 
founds them in his Mind, and can as little, bear the one as the *, 


other. | 

$. 13. When this Combination is ſettled, and 
whilſt it laſts, it is not in the Power of Reaſon eures ſame ij. 
to help us, and relieve us from the Effects of it. g»ders in the 
Ideas in our Minds, when they are there, will Mind which 
operate according to their Natures and Cireum- Reaſon cannot 


Why Time 


ſtances; and here we ſee the Cauſe why Time 
cures certain Affections, which Reaſon, though. in the right, 


and allowed to be ſo, has not Power over, nor is able againſt, 
them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to hearken to it in 
other Caſes. The Death of a Child, that was the daily De- 
light of his Mother's Eyes, and Joy of her Saul, rends from 


her Heart the whole Comfort of her Life, and gives her all 


the Torment imaginable ; Uſe the Conſolations of Reaſon in 


this Caſe, and you were as good preach Eaſe to one on the 


Rack, and hope to allay, by rational Diſcourſes, the Pain of 
his Joints tearing aſunder: Till Time has by Diſuſe ſepara- 
ted the Senſe of that Enjoyment, and its Loſs from the Idea 


of the Child returning to her Memory, all Repreſentations, 


though never ſo reaſonable, are in vain; and therefore ſome, 
in whom the Union between theſe Ideas is never diſſolved, 
. | A A | ſpend 
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. . The Idas of » Goblins and Sprights, 


598 f Aiden 1 Ideas. 


. Lives in Mourning, ot 


to their Graves, 
$ 14. A Friend of mine knew one 5 
| Farther In- | cured of Madneſs by a very harſh and offenſive 
ftances of the Operation. The Gentleman, who was thus re- 
"Effet of the covered, with great Senſe of Orititude and/Ac« 
| Mfeciation ef "knowledgment; owned the Cure all bis Life af 
Ideas: ter, as the greateſt Obligation he could have re- 
| ; -  _ ceived; but whatever Gratitude and Reaſon ſug- 
wy oe him, he could never bear the Sight of the Operator : 
brought back with it the Idea of that Agony which 
he fulfer'd f. from et Hands, which was too mighty and intolera- 
. . 2 ting the Pain at 
I5 hildren impu endured 
School to cell Books they were the Fain thy join thoſe 
Ideas together, that a Book becomes their Averſion; and they 
are never reconciled to the Study and Uſe of them all their 
Lives after ; and thus reading becomes a Torment to them; 
which otherwiſe poſfibly they might have made the great Plea- 
fure of their Lives. There are Rooms convenient enough; 
that ſome Men cannot ſtudy in, and Faſhions of Veſſels, whicfli 
though never fo clean and commodious, they cannot drink out 
of, and that by Reaſon of ſome accidental Ideas which are an- 
| hexed to them, and make them offenſive ; and who is there that 
| hath not obſerved ſonte Man to flag at the Appearance; or in 
the. Company of ſome certain Perſon, not otherwiſe ſuperior to 
him, but becauſe having once on ſome Occahon got the Aſcen- 
dant, the Idea of Authority and Diftance goes along with that 
of the Perſon, and he, that has been thus ſubjeQted, is not a» 
ble to ſeparate them. 
F. 16. Inſtances of theſe Kinds are fo plentiful every wherez 
that if 1 add one more, it is only for the pleaſant Oddnefs of 
it, It is of a Young Gentleman, who having learnt to dance, 
and that to great Perfection, there happened to ftand an old 
Trunk in the Room where he learnt. The Idea of this re- 
markable Piece of Houſhold- Stuff had ſo mixed it ſelf with 
the Turns and Steps of all his Dances, that though in that 
Chamber he could dance excellently well, yet it was only 
whilft that Trunk was there, nor could he perform well- in any 
other Place, unleſs that, or ſome ſuch-other Trunk, had its Po- 
ſition in the Room. If this Story ſhall be ſuſpeRed to be dref- 
Ted up with ſome comical Circumſtances, a little beyond pre- 
ciſe Nature: I anſwer for my ſelf, that IJ had it ſome Years 
fince from a very ſober and worthy Man, upon his own Know- 
edge, as I report it ; and! dare ſay, — few _— 
| . tive 
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| fitive Perſons; who read this, who have not met with Accoun 

if not Examples, of this Nature, that may parallel, or at 
juſtify this, . 2 RE i 

5. 17. Intellectual Habits and DefeQs, this 1ts Influence on 
Way contracted, are not leſs frequent and -intellFual f 
powerful, though leſs obſerved, Let the Ideas of Habits. 

Being and Matter be ſtrongly joined either by 1 
Education or much Thought, whilſt theſe are fill combined in 
the Mind, what Notions, what Reaſonings, will there be about 
ſepatate Spirits? Let Cuſtom, from the very Childhood, have 
join'd Figure and Shape to the Idea of God, and what Abſurdi- 
ties will that Mind be liable to about the Deity ? | 
Let the Idea of Infallibility be inſeparably join'd to any Per- 
ſon, and theſe two conſtantly together poſſeſs the Mind, and 
then one Body, in two Places at once, ſhall unexamined be 
ſwallow'd-for a certain Truth, by an implicit Faith, whenever 
that imagined infallible Perſon dictates and demands Aſſent 
without Enquiry. | : 
F. 18. Some ſuch wrong and unnatural Com. 
binations of Ideas will be tound to eſtabliſh the Ob/ervable in 
irreconcileable Oppoſition between different different Sefts; 
Sects of Philoſophy and Religion; for we can- . 
not imagine every one of their Followers to impoſe wilfully 
on himſelf, and knowingly refuſe Truth offer d by plain 
Reaſon. Intereſt; though it does a grat deal in the Caſe, 
yet cannot be thought to work whole Societies of Men to. ſo 
univerſal aPerverſeneſs, as that every one of them to a Man 
ſhould knowingly maintain Falſhood ; Some at leaſt muſt be 
" allow'd to do what all pretend to, i. e, to purſue Truth fin- 

derely; and therefore there muſt be ſomething hat blinds 
their Underſtandings, and makes them not fee the alſhood 
bf what they embrace for real Truth, That which thus cap- 
tivates their Reaſons, and leads Men of Sincerity Þlindfold for 
common Senſe, will; when examin'd, be found to be what we 
are ſpeaking of: Some independent Ideas, of no Alliance to 
one another, are by Education, Cuſtom, and the conſtant 
Din of their Party, ſo coupled in their Minds, that they al- 
ways appear there together, and they can no more ſeparate 
them in their Thoughts, than if they were but one dea, and 
they operate as if they were ſo, This gives Senſe to Jargon, 
Demonſtration to Abſurdities, and Conſiſtency to Nonſenſe, 
and is the Foundation of the greateſt, I had almoft ſaid, of 
all the Errors in the World; or if it does not reach ſo far, it 
is at leaſt the moſt dangerous one, ſince, ſo far as it obtains, it 


| hinders Men from ſeeing and examining. When two Things, 
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will you begin to reflify 4 the Miſtakes that follow in twa 
Zdeas, that they have been accuſtom'd ſo to.jein in their Minds, 


as to ſubſtitue one for the other, and, as I am apt to think, 


- often without perceiving it themſelves? This, whilſt they are 
8 the Deceit ot it, makes them uncapable of Conviction; 


and they applaud themſelves as zealous Champions for Truth, 


when indeed they are contending for: Error; and the Confuſi- 


on of two different Ideas which a cuſtomary Connexion of | 


them in their Minds hath to them made in Effect but one, 


fills, their Heads with falſe Views, and b e with 
falſe „ 


Clos. Original, Sorts, and Extent of our Ideas, with 

- ſeveral other Conſiderations, about theſe (J know 
not ber I may ſay) Inſtrumeiits, or Materials of our 
Knowledge ; the Method I at firſt propoſed to my ſelf, would 
now require, that I ſhould immediately proceed to fhew; what 
Uſe the Underſtanding makes of them, and what Kno 


we have by them. This was that, which, in the firſt gene- 
ral View I had of this Subject, was all that I thought I ſhould ; 


have to do: But upon à nearer Approach, I find, that there 
is ſo. doſe a Connexion between Ideas and Words ; and our 
abſtract Ideas, and general Words have fo conſtant a Relation 
dne to another, that it is impoſſible: to ſpeak clearly and di- 
AinQly of our Knowledge, which all confiſts in Propoſitions, 


loo confidering, firſt, the Nature, Uſe, and Signification | 


of Language; which therefore muſt be the Buſinek of thy 
e 4 
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$. 19. Having thus given an-Account of tha 


